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INTRODUOTTON 


The University of Madras invited me to deliver 
the Sir William Meyer Lectures in History for the 
academic year 1929-30, jind the followini? paf?es con¬ 
tain the lectures and the material upon which the 
lectures were based. Rir William ISfeyer was a Madras 
civilian, and during his stay in Madras was associated 
with the University for a number of years. His in¬ 
terest in University education was preat, and he carried 
that interest in his retirement. The lectures instituted 
at the University here are the result of a bequest that 
he made for the purpose, and the lectures were actually 
inaugurated two years ago. 

Having accepted the invitation, it was a matter of 
some difficulty to choose an appropriate subject for the 
occasion- The choice has had to snbseiwe two ends;— 
it must first be suffuiently attractiA’^e to a general 
audience; and secondly it must be acceptable, as far 
as may be, to the tastes and inclinations of the founder. 
One might almost say Sir Willimn’s partiality was 
for administrative history.^ He translated a work on 
British Administration in India by Joseph Chailley, a 
treatise expounding the British adrtiinistration of 
India as it appeared to a talented Frenchman. Some¬ 
time before he left India, while yet serving the Gcvern- 
mcnt of India, he delivered a lecture to the United Ser¬ 
vice Institution in Simla, under the presidency of the 
then Vicei'oy, Lord Curzon, on “How Rome would have 
governed India”. An administrator of eminence as he 
A 
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was, and showing such iiderest in the British admini¬ 
stration of India, I thougiit it quite fitting that the Sir 
William MeyeT Tjoctures deli vei-ed by me should bear on 
the administrative insiitutiens of India. India is too 
wide in area and would be too vasi even otherwise to be 
dealt with as a whole, having legard 1o the advance 
made in the study of the subject as a whole. At the 
present stage, tht‘ problem could be attacked only in 
blocks. South India and the administrative institu¬ 
tions that she devi'loped in the first 1500 years of the 
Chifstian era under Hindu rule, constitute a distinct 
division of the subject. Almost ^^t the outset of my 
work in this line, very near thirty-years since, I made 
an effort to reconstruct the Ohola Administration fi’om 
the inscriptional material then made availabb*. At the 
time the first a'oIuuu* of South Indian Inscriptions, 3 
parts of Vol. II and the first ])art of Vol. Ill were 
all that had been published. We have now six volumes 
available. The last three contain only the te.xts. The 
actual inscriptional material accessible now may be 
.about five to six tinu'S what Ave then had. An attempt 
at a fuller picture of Hindu Administration in Tamil 
India has become possible. The folloAving lectures 
therefore attempt to j)ass in laiview, in the light of this 
vast material, AA'hat the administrative ideas and ideals 
had been, and AAdint the actual institutions wei-e that had 
developed to give practical effect to these ideas and 
ideals, of administration- 

After the lectures had been delivered .and the 
manuscript had reached its final form, I read with 
pleasure a work named “Loyal India”, consisting of a 
survey of seventy years of British administration from 
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1858 to 1928 by a distinguished official of the India 
Office, who had had unrivalled opportunities of study¬ 
ing the development of the British Administration from 
the inside. The author who gntered service in the 
India Office, and had opportunities of serving on the 
personal staff of the late Lord Morley, observes “One 
who was behind the scenes during those years, preg¬ 
nant as they proved to be with world-history, may be 
excused for believing and desiring to proclaim his con¬ 
viction that here, in a reversion to counsels of that 
temper and to the orderly iirocedure then adopted, is to 
be found, if anywhere, the safe line of advance towards 
the establishinent of a true and lasting Commonwealth 
of India.” Admitting that the study of the i>roblem is 
bewildering in its variety and complexity to the 
Western mind, and almost dt'Siiairing of understanding 
the Indian mind, he records his faith that “if English¬ 
men are to continue to servi' in India, or even to trade 
there, the attempt must be made”. With a view to 
this understanding he writes the l)ook, the purpose of 
which is best ex^ilained in his own words. “Without 
entering into the deeper mysteries of Indian thought 
and feeling”, he proceeds to observe that thejeey to 
tolerance and mutiial tnist between Europeans and 
Indians is to be found in the community of service in 
the cause of the uplifting of the weaker sections of 
humanity, which in the past had successfully built up 
an empire out of diverse peoples almost tiiscordent in 
their modes of life and thought. He is hopeful that 
“India, under divine providence, has before her, as a * 
self-reliant, self-respecting partner in the British' 
Commonwealth of Nations, as glorious a future as she 
had behind her a splendid past; and it may be a happier 
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future, when more of the mists of prejudice and passion 
shall have cleared away.’’ In that faith he sets about 
his work, and in striking out a method, he came to the 
conclusion that the “essentials would be best appre¬ 
hended by a brief examination in turn of, first, the 
native Indian theory of government in ancient and 
modern times, so far as it can be ascertained from 
authentic sources; next, on certain historic documents 
issued by the British Royal House constituting the 
Chai'ter under which the rights and liberties of the 
peoples and princes of India are x>roclainied, guaran¬ 
teed and safeguarded; thereafter to outline, as simply 
as i>ossible, the stnicture of the existing constitution 
and trace its gradual growth”. What he says regard¬ 
ing native Indian theory of Government is to the point 
here;—“What, then, is the Hindu conception of sove- 
lignty ? In other words, what are the attributes that 
are looked for in a ruler'/ If the example of other 
peoples is any guide—as of course it cannot fail to be— 
the answer to these questions must be sought not in 
foi'mulas of the political platform and the Press, but 
in current songs and sayings that are in the mouths of 
the common folk and mould their thought and daily life 
and conversation; it must be sought, too, in the ancient 
scriptures, the Epics, which display Hindu political 
ideals fmictioning, as it were, or in the ancient Sanskrit 
Books of the Laws, of which there are now many ade¬ 
quate transMtious.” 


t 

“The Hindu conception of soverignty, unlike other 
.features of Hinduism, is simplicity itself; it is King- 



ship, Monarchy, the rule of one person. Autocracy; 
and all that complicated system of checks and 
balances—Legislature distinguished from Administra¬ 
tive authorities, Judicial from Executive, and so 
forth—ujjon which the mind of Western Europe and 
America prides itself (and not without good cause) as 
the most eft'icient instiurnent of government yet 
devised by the wit of man, the system known as “repre¬ 
sentative government”, is, in essence, repugnant to 
Indian thought. This is not to say that some adapta¬ 
tion of it may not he both possible (it clearly is that, 
as the history of recent constitutional reforms in India 
shows) and even desirable. But it must be recognised 
that to the teeming millions of the Indian peasantry 
Britain's attempt to introduce the machinery of demo- 
ci’acy is, and, it would seem, must remain, a stone of 
stumbling and a I’ock of offence.” It will be seen 
from the above that for a correct appreciation of the 
constitutional needs of Ihe country two things are 
essential, naniel.y, an understanding of the native 
Indian theoi’.v of goA^ernment, and secondly the evolu- 
lion of the Bi’itish Administration in India. While 
j»roviding fully documented series of charters regard¬ 
ing the sei ond, the authA)r lias perforce to leave the first 
jiart of it unattempted. If the folloAving lectures based 
upon a mass of material, much more reliable than the 
kind of documents to which refereneb'has been made, 
supply the need in any degi’ee, the choice of the sub¬ 
ject would have been justified even from the practical 
Iiresent point of Anew. This is the more so, as the docu^. 
ments fj'om which the administration of the Hjndus of 
this part of the country is built up are in their nature, 
official documents, and are very far from being merely 
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indicative of the ideas underlying the prevalent inner 
notions of government. These are docunienls that lay 
clowni in so many words how the administration was 
actually carried on, and, coming as they do from 
various sources and by the mere chance escape from 
the ravages of time, they have a value of their oAvn, 
which pei'haps official documents dra^vn up of set pur¬ 
pose could not lay claim to- 

While holding that the Hindu conception of 
soveriegnty is a monarchy, which he equates with auto¬ 
cracy, the rule of one pcJ’son, the author adds the cau¬ 
tion “let it not be thought, however, that the ideal 
Hindu sovereign is a tyrant of the type, such as the 
great i)olitic: 1 thinkers of ancient fljeece depicted and 
held uj) to obloquy—Common-sense alone should suffice 
to iJiovc! the futility of such an idea.” A perusal of 
the following pages, i»articulaiiy lectuJes from 3 to 6 
will clearly demonstrate that wt^ are n<.>t depending 
uj)on common sense alone for this position. While in 
form the Hindu government may Ixi described as a 
monarciiy, and even an autocracy, and while it may 
readily even be conceded that the Hindu monarchy had 
autocratic powers for application in times of emer¬ 
gency, the actual use of the power was made in a way 
to satisfy the exacting demands even of a pure and 
complete democracy, not only in form, but more com¬ 
pletely in spirit,, and that is what is r(5ally wanted, not 
the mere form of it; and, if democracy is exotic to 
India and has to be inti'oduced into the country, the 
aim ought rather to be to introduce the democratic 
spirit and a democratic administration of the govern¬ 
mental functions, rather than a mere arithmetical exhi¬ 
bition of democracy. It is hardly necessary to point 
put that a literal going back to the centuries when this 



system worked with success is an impossibility. Cir¬ 
cumstances have so far champed, and so radically, that 
a swing' back to the second millennium is impossible. 
It cannot transcend the wit of man to biing into any 
form of adniinistjation the actual democratic spirit that 
can carry on the administi’ation for the bene¬ 
fit of the masses as a whole, not in the form 
of the patemal autocracy, or a worse bureau¬ 
cracy, which would blatantly claim the special 
guardianship of the massc's as against the classes, but 
certainly in the more genuine form of democracy, where 
th(‘ classes and Ihe masses alike have their influence at 
leasi" for general initiation and active correction, if not 
the actual carrying out, of measure's of beneficence to 
the pe'ople as a whole. The actual details of a consti¬ 
tution satisfying these ends can haixlly be built up ex¬ 
cept by a careful ('xamination of how they worked in 
the past. Even the notion that Representative Govern¬ 
ment is rejmguant to Indian thought, would on closer 
examination be found to bo wide* of the tiuth. The 
jirinciph' of representation w.'is understood and acted 
upon. It is with a view to tlu' possilality that some 
little useful light may perhaps be gaim'd tjom the past 
that the following lectui'es wvrv dc'sigued, and notbing 
moi'c is expected of them than to sei ve, howeve^^inade- 
(juately, this particular purpose. 

It is hardly necessary to take up ^pace to expo\md 
the scheme of the coiirse. Tlu* ideas pi evalent and the 
ideals in regard to government are ('xjxumded in the 
first and the st'cond lectui-es, and the disjecta memhi'a 
regarding the administration from tin* earliest tunes,* 
of which we can gain a glimpse are (a)llected together 
and studied as far as may be in the chronological order 
with a view to gaining an idea of the teiidencies of these 



institutions. This is done in the following’ three lec¬ 
tures. The last one exhibits cursorily the changes that 
had actually come into the system of administration 
owing to stress of circumstances arising out of the 
INfuhammadan ijiA'asions. TTow these institutions were 
a-ffected, and W’hat efforts had been made to preserve 
these administrations from collapsing are indicated, 
though briefly. A similar study of other blocks of ter¬ 
ritory in India exhibiting peihaps diffei’ences of 
features w’ould be necessary to comnlete the picture, 
and it is hoped that efforts would be made to supply 
this, as occasion offers. 

T acknowledge with pleasure the assistance ren- 
dei’cd by Mr. Y. R. Ramacbandra Diksbitai’, an old 
research student of mine, no\v Lecturer in the Depart¬ 
ment of Indian History and Archaeology at the Univer¬ 
sity of Madras, for having verified r(‘ferences in the 
first and the second lectures, as he has in his own way 
covered the gi'ound in his “Studies in Tamil Literature 
and History ” published since the lectures Avere 
delivered, and “Hindu AdministratiA'^e Institutions.’’ 
I have not thought it AA’orth AAdiile burdening 
the lectures AAnth extracts from the authorities. 
Those of the readers that may not he Avilling to go 1o 
the originals for reference can find many of them 
collected in e.rfejifto in the works of Mr. Dikshitar re¬ 
ferred to. I also acknowledge here my graiitude to the 
Syndicate of the University of INfadras for having done 
me the honou'r of this invitation, juid for thus giving me 
the chance of presenting these lectui-es to the public 
under the auspices of the University. 

' S. KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR- 
, Mylapore, 

ISth February, 1931. 
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ERRATA. 


iv. 1. 2 fi'uiM boltoiii, for soacriyuly read sovereignty. 
vi. 2nd para 1. 2^ for soveriegnty ]-ead sovereignty. 

H. 1. 2.2, omit 

19. 1. 11, read ‘Madurai k-KanJi* for Madurai 
Kanji. 

2.2. Footnote read Mayaswal,’ for Ja.raswall. 

23. 1. 8, and I.mrI 1ml. one line, read ‘Ptirusliarlhas’ 
for I'urushartas. 

2(1, 1. G, rend ‘ Arfli.nsast ra’ foe aelkasnstra. 

48, last Imt o!ie line:—in-ad ‘n])ad]ia’ for nimda. 

49, 1. 2, read ‘npadlia’ for upnda. 

.'in, 1. 8. road ‘Madnraid-c K.anji’, 

1. 9, read ‘.Silappadhikaram’ foe silapadhi- 
karam. 

54, 1. 4. read Alri1.sy,a-nya>'a’ for IMritsaya-Nyaya. 

70, 1. 19, n ad ‘silappadliikaearn’ foi- ‘silapadlii- 
kai-.ani'. 

82, 1. 15, omit ‘Pavitliri’. 

Il l, 1. 1.5. read ‘unoccupied' for ‘nnoc(niped’. 

222, para 2.1. 7, read ‘Kampili’ for Kanipli. 

37G, last but one line, read ‘bureaucratic’ for beaiiro- 
ci’atie. • 




ADMINISTRATIVE INSTITUTIONS OP 
SOUTH INDIA 
LECTURE I 

Soilih India—a separate political entity. 

South India, goo^Tajdiically not quite; a soparaU; 
3 -(^gion; historically is much more so. At the beginning 
of th(‘ liistorical ])eriod, inference to South India pro¬ 
per were, in Sanski'it literature, Dakshinapatha and 
Drdvshinfitya, vagu(“ and not specifically referable to 
this paid of South India. Increased knowledge; from 
Katyayana onwards, and fairly comjilete knowh'dge <»f 
South India in the days ed* the Arthasastra and periods 
subsequent down to Ikitanjali. In the earliest South 
Indian soui-ces, South India seems synonymous with 
Tamil land. Tamil land distinctly markable as the 
country south of a line di'ami eastwards from the- 
mouth of the Kalyanpuri riA^r on the West Coast 
doAAui to a little Avay to the south of Nellore. The 
Kalyanpuri rivei* in its loAA’er course and Pulicat Lake 
rdoiig its nortln'rn border may be regarded as marking 
th(‘ country. Tamil authority and influence claim to 
liaA'e evtimded as far as thn Vindhyas and sometimes 
eATcn up to the Himalayas. The Tamil land is Tamil 
Aham. To the Sanskriti.st, it is Dramidaka, corrupted 
bv the (Ireek geogra]>hei's into Dimirike. wDimirike on 
the West (k)ast coming imnu'diatdy past the south 
coast of Aryaka, a clear indication of the distinction 
])('tAV('('n the Aryan land and Tamil land. Taimlaham 
diAuded into the three kingdoms and a number oP chi('f- 
taincies. Very early, it seems to haA^e assumed the form 
hi-\ 
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of four kingdoms, the fourth being Dravida country 
proper, that is the Tamil Tondamandalam depending 
upon Kanchi. In the earliest literature that wn know 
of, we find the three kingdoms in existence. se])arated by 
a number of outei- Tuhn-s of smalJei' divisions. Tlu^ 
iiuinbeT of these chieftaincies varied from time to tijne. 
Five seems to have been the numb(‘r that ])t‘rsisti‘d. We 
have jvJ'c'rence to eleveii, soim-limes even fourteen of 
these pc'tty kingdoms. 

Their ordinary character; generally autocratic, 
military rule. In the kingdoms things were a little 
better, but still the traditions of tribal chieftauicies, the 
norm. The rule of the king modilied by the existence 
of a council, a council of ministers. Five gi-eal bodies; 
the signiticance of this group. Another group referred 
to as the eight groups. The general ciiaracter of rule; 
paternal administjation tempered ))y th(^ (‘xistencc of 
the council mid of a fairly effective ojbnion. Analogy 
to the early northern institution of Katiiiiis. 




ADMINISTRATIVE INSTITUTIONS OT 
SOUTH INDIA 
LECTURE i. 

kSohUi hidia a separate entity- ■ 

South Tudia is a term which cau, and is often used 
to, include the part of the country south of tlu; Vindliya 
uiouutaius. Ill that siaise, it may be taken tis synony¬ 
mous with the term ‘‘Dakshinapatha” in early Sanskrit 
literature. (Iradually both the terms acquired a nar¬ 
rower meaning'. Dakkauobades of the Greeks got 
limited in its ajqilication to what is known in modern 
times as the Dakhan, in contradistinction to the far¬ 
ther south, South India in-operly so called- In modern 
jKUiauce, thereibre, Hindustan, Daldian and South 
India indicrali* the three divisions of the country: 
Aryiivarlta of Mauu,i between the Himalayas and the 
Yindhvas, or Iliudustan of moderji times; Dakhan, the 
territoi-y between tlie double frontier of Vindliya- 
Narmada on the north and Tungabadra-Iviishna in the 
soutli similarly marks the Dakhan; the region south 
of this is what is known as South India geiierplly, as 
distinct from both the north anil the Dakhan. This is 
in full ai-i^ord with the history of the country. 

Son Hi India in Historical Periods.- ■ ' ’ 

The earliest ]-efeJ‘enc(! to South Iiidiiy in Sanskrit 
literature is in the Rig Veda itself, which contairis the 
term Dakshinapatha.^ In later literature the term • 
Dakshiniitya^ also gets into use. The first term Dak- 
m. 22 . 

2iUgVedaX. 61:8. . . 

8IV. 2:98. 



shlnapatha seems intended vaguely, as if to say the 
Sduiliern roadway, without perhai)s any definit(i eom- 
l)r(‘hension of tlie farlher limit thus iudi(;at('dJ It is 
a region extending southwards indefinitely, probably 
beginning Avith tin* A’indhyas or a little failluu' north. 
AVithiii quite hisi(uieal times the centrti that marked 
the various diAUsions: north, south, east and Avest, eeems 
to liaA’e had a starting ])oint somewhere on the borders 
of the deserts (d‘ Rajaputana Avheiv the noAV Amnished 
i‘iv(‘r Sarasvati had its mouth. This is knoAvn to Sans- 
kritists as A^inasini- as having been destroyed by dis- 
ax>]>eai-anee in tlu' sands. AVe do eonu! across refei'em-es 
in more historical literature to Alaliishmati-' constitut¬ 
ing the centre of diAUsion betweeJi the north and the 
soutli. Mahishinati is on the Narmada and is identified 
Avith Alandhata, moJe j)o])ularly kiiown as Onkaresvar, 
about sixty liules SA»uth of Indore. Panini is resj)onsible 
for the I'ef'erence Dakshinfity'a, mc^aning the southeJTJer- 
Even then the tej jii seems to be used Avitli the general 
significance attached to the term. Prom Katyayana 
onwards the knowk-dge of the Sanskiitists extends, and 
in th(‘ scholia of the latter there is an indication of 
knowledge of the south i)erhax)S even beyond tin; limits 
of the Daktian. That Avould be nothing strange since 
the Artha.sastra. contains i-efer(!nces to the moie distant 
south, and X)ai ti<-ularly to a class of x)ea.rls described as 
I’andya KamIdhuJ This term Pandya Kavataka 

Ka)mi)aio the Iam ius Aiidlirapatliu uud iLs f^quivuleiit Vadugavali, dis- 
tiiiguisiieil UK I'Aitii and West; aiso Tadigaivali in Soulli Indian 
ijiscriptioiis. 

Ramayuna IV.—Cliap. 40 -VS. 18—20: Govindaraja and Tilaka's 
CoiiJiianils on slokii. Alao Manu 11. 21. 

oRajasdkliara: Kavyaininianiaa. Intro: p. 24 cf. his Balaramayana 
also. Soo his Bhuvana Kosa for fuller information. 

iJJook 11—Oil. XI for Tamraparnika and rnn^yakavataka. 
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means tlic door of ciitiy into the Pandya territory, and 
may rt;fei- to tli(^ sen that. waslu'S the (-.ountry on the 
southern coasts of the Ihuidyam kingdom;—at any rate 
it must refer to tlie sea, as jeearls could l)e acquired no¬ 
where else; and ])eafls are given Ji chai'acter according 
to their colour, quality and various othe]‘ feature's, but 
nameel after the* loe-ality where tiiey are; found gene¬ 
rally. Among the Tamils however, the're is a differemce 
of nome'ue-laturei. Accoreiing to one set of authorities, 
the seuithe-rn hounelary eT the Pandya kingelean is the 
sea; but accoreiing te» e-aiiier authen'ity,' i1 is seanehimes 
desciibed as a river, 1‘aharuti, f rom which ijrobably the 
classic-al l*a2'ali.>a- for the- southern coast t.oe)k its ori¬ 
gin. In eark\- Tamil literature thean are reierenens to 
a certjiin extent of land, south of where Cape Comorin 
is at x)i-esejit, having got subme-rgeel in the sea. With¬ 
out geeing see far as to identify this with the hyiajthetical 
Ijeinuria, it may be 2>ossibie: t.(» refer this to an eiicroach- 
ment of the sea of a ineeelerate chaiaeher within histori¬ 
cal times, although we have no means by which to assert 
this as a dehnite stateiijent. This knowledge conti¬ 
nued, and the gi cat commentator on Panini, Patanjali, 
tlui authoJ' of Mahal)iiashya,-' in.ilicates a Iniowledge of 
the south, which is far more thorough. He has a refer¬ 
ence to the land of Kerala hud his reference to Kanchi 
shows iidimate laiowledge. At the dawn of the Chris¬ 
tian eiu therefore the knowledge of (South India among 
Sanskritists had extended to take in the^wdiole (jf the 
piaiinsula to its southern end of the present time at. 
least. 

I 

i^ilappadhikriram 8. 11. 1—2; & 11, 10 — 14; Tolkappiyain SQtras 

649— r>() & Perasiriyar’B commentary thereon. 

^Schoff’s Periplus. p. 46. Gaz. I, Pt. ii, pp. 138—39. 



Tamil Sources .— 

In Tamil literature, liowevei", the earliest available 
retereiice marks the boi’dej laiid of the Tamil i-egion at 
Yeiigjidam or Tijai])ati.i Apart from ihe actual refe¬ 
rence in th(.“ Tamil gi annnar, Tolkripi)iyam, in the iiitro- 
ductoi v iSiit ra, thcj'e are casual i-efereiices in literature 
to the language; changing when one jeassed Tirupati.- 
There is an actual detinition which marks the nort hern 
boundaiy as tlie j‘(‘gi<)ji of tlie Vaduhas.'* The tenn 
Vaduhar is analogous in forniatiun to the Xanaresc 
Badaga whoju we meet witli in the Nilgij-is, and means 
in its origin nothijig more than the northerner. But to 
tlie Tamils of modern times, Vaduhar means the Telugu 
people, and X'aduhu means the Ti'lugu language- In 
the class of litej-ature comprised in the* eight collections 
we come upon ret'ereuces to these Vaduhas and the 
irontiei' of the X’adiihas (N'aduharmimai * V'aduha is 
there applied indift'erentl}' to both the Telugus and the 
Xanaresc peojile. A ciiiidtain described as the chief of 
the western country (Xudanaduj is inferred to under 
the; name Xrumai.'^ in one passage, hi; is descrilied 
as the great son of the Vaduhai','* which means nothmg 
more tjian that he was king of the Vaduhas. The 
northern boundary therefore of the T amil land 
took into it Timpati as a salient point, but seems to 
have extended a little farther to the north as the region 
round the ihilicat Lake is described as territory’ uudei' 

1 Vix'li' note 8 above. 

liKiinimtogai IJ. Mrimulniuir. Ibid Aluim 211 & 21. 

riTolkappiynrri Sutra 650 and Perasii'iyar's Comment. See quota 
tion from ^Sirukappiyanar. 

■iManiulanrir: Kuruintogai 11 and riiram, 378; and Abam 374, 

oMamulanar: Aham. 14 & 115. «Aham. 115. 
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the lulc of a Tirayan, wHose capital was Pavattiri and 
wh()S(; hill was Ven^ndam ot Tinipati,^ and the toi'ri- 
tory itself is actually dcsci'ibcd as Kakandi in Pavat- 
tiiikkottani subincTacd in Hie sea. which is identifi- 
able wiih iho town Pcddiprih'in in the Gudur 
Taluq of the Nellore Pisteict.- Kilkandi, it must be 
I’cnu'inbered, was Ihe ancient name of Kaveripattinam 
whi(',h th(‘ capital is sn])])osed to liave taken from an 
ea]‘ly nilcr Kakandan.-' Tlio noiibevn I'oaion was 
named Krd<andina<1u because of the iraditional con¬ 
quests and ib(' civilisine: of tbai reaioii Iw 1h(‘ (diola 
Karikrda."^ AVbcn exactly it was swallowed up by tbe 
sea and how niucli of territory was actually sul)mei‘, 2 :ed 
are d('tails of which we have no information. The 
Tamil land then bad coni])ris(‘d all the country south of 
a line drawn westwards alona' the northern Pennav 
from its mouth with a slightly northern bend to the 
mouth of the Kalyanpui-i river marking the boundary 
b(‘tween North and South Xanara.' Idiis would 
corresj)ond roughly with the boundary wdneh is 
traceal)le from references in the Rock Edicts 
of Asoka whicli niai'k f»ff countries diixjctly under his 
authority and those under his inlluence, and tin; teni- 
toiy with which he had to negotiate on teims of dipio- 
matic (!qualit\’. The Tam?! kingdoms are referred to 
as among the last class, while some of the i)eople cap¬ 
able of identification with some of the Dakhan p(!oples 
are included among the s('(-ond class, that is, those mider 

lAhani. S5 & 340. 
k’Nellore Ins.: 1. 441 ff. 

•iManiinekluilai XXII. 11. 157—38. 

4Pattinappalai. 11. 

A. Smith—Asoka. p. 115 and Early History of India 164 and 

340—41. 
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his influence, if not dii'ectly subject to his authority.’ 
In Tamil literature itself we seem to get two seemingly 
inconsistent definitions of this northern boundary. 
One stops slioil of tln^ line indicat('d above. Another 
seems to tak(‘ the boundary to the Vinclhya mountains 
ilKMiiselves.- This Iniiev I'eference need not be int('r- 
])refe<l as .striclly accurate, becaus(i according to the 
Tamils just past the norlb('rn boundary of iludr land 
('xi(aided tlu> great forest Dandaka of tbe Sanskritists 
calk'd Oandaranyam by the Tamils, and which extended 
almost u]) fo ibe Viridbya mounfains. Oanclakaranya 
Ix'ing regarded as no. man's land'* it may lx* tak('n to 
be an ordinary sireicl, of languag(‘ to rc'gard th(' Tamil 
land exlending as far nortb as tbe Vindhyas. Tbere is a 
s('t of r('f(‘rences, howe\'er, which takes Ibe boundary ip) 
to tbe Himalayas lbems('1v('s, and this must frankly be 
regarded as a stretch of tbe poet's imagination at cer¬ 
tain periods of Tamil hislory when Tamil authority 
was widest in point of oxtrnt- The generic reference 
is to a set of Tamil rulers having implanted on the face 
of the Himalayas llvcir insignia (JdurJinDo).^ There 
is one r(‘f('renc(‘ to a Olu'ra ruler xvlio is doscxibrid as 
Tmayai aramban, he whose northern boundary was the 
Himalayas.-''' This may be taki'u as a poetical hyper¬ 
bole which may have had its origin on a raid that an 
eaily (fliera might bav(^ undertaki'ii to tbe distant 
north, as almost a similar reL'erence is found in the 

iRock Edict XITI. 

88, pp. 2 & 3. 

*'iPa(lirrfipattii. vi. padipram. 

'^Manimekhai 28. 10-1.; PatiirruPPattn. II.; Puninanfiru 59.; Silap- 

padhikaram 28. 

bT»adirriippattu. II. 
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inscriptions of the Rashtrakutas under Govinda III^ 
and of the Pallava Sirnhavai-man II to a simi¬ 
lar march up to the Himalayas. We can, as a 
matter of fact, tr-acc in this c^^se, the march of the 
Rashtrakuta army and actions fought by them in 
Allahabad and faJ'ther north perhaps as far as Kanauj 
itself. The statement is that he implanted his emblem 
on the Himalayas. Under Ihe classical references in 
TamTl lilei'atiiT'e we are not enabled to satisfy ourselves 
by tracdng- out vestiges of such a march. 

Tam il A ham. 

Leaving the more extensive frontier out \v(' are 
brought to the terra firma of history when we come to 
the term Tamil Aham in Tamil literature. Tamil 
Ahum would simply mean the home or land of the 
Tamils, that is, the country of the Tamils. It is des¬ 
cribed as having the sea foi- its boundary, neglecting for 
th(! moment the iiortheni, which has not the sea boun¬ 
dary.- It is when they come to a precise i-efercnee to 
this northeni boundai-\' that they ixifer to Handaka in 
a certain class of references as constituting the noiih- 
ern boui\dai y,'’’ the Vaduha froiAtier in a number oi 
others,^ the Vindh.yas themselves in one or two.^ 
The geiu'ral refercana', bowe\'er, is to the northern 
boundary being marked by Daiulaka. These we get 
from rel'erences to the (hera rule]*, who drove away 
hei'ds of cattle finm the no man’s land oi’ Handgka to 

i{5anjan Plates of AT7l0^^havarsha, Ep. Ind. XVIIT, vv. 22 & 23. 

Amaiavati Pillar, Ins. of Simliavarman IT, S.I.I. 32, 11. 33-34. 

2|§ilappu(lhikarani 25. 165 & 2. Padirrupattu. I. & II. 

Padikam. 

2PadirrRPP»ttii. VT. 4Kiiriimtog:ai. 11; Aham 211 & 2. 

npadirruppattu IX. 88, 

A—f? 
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Tondi on the West Coast and given the herds away in 
gifts to Brahmans.^ This is clearly confirmed by 
I'eferences in classical literature, and I’toleniy makes 
the particular ref'erem^cj that just ])ast tlu' boundary of 
Aryaka on the West Coast refen'ed to as ‘the Aiyaka 
of the piratcvs’ we come t.o the region of l)imii'ike on tlu; 
West Coast. This Bimirike is no other than Tamil 
Aham. Fiom Tamil Aham to Bimirike se(‘ms a far 
cry phonetically, but it does thus hai)])en. Tliere is an 
interv('ning link that is lost and when that is su])])lietl, 
what seemed unint(;lligible to begin with, becomes (juite 
clear- If we c(tuld call back to the mind that the Sans¬ 
krit word Bramidaka came out of TaJuil Aham, we can 
undei'stand the Greek Bimirike. So Tamil Aham 
equalls Sanskrit Bravidaka. 

The noi'tluoai boundar>' of the Tamil land as 
defincid above answers exactly to the border line between 
Aryaka and Bramidaka of Ptolemy. The Periplus 
states clearly that the covmtry in the intmaor set over 
against the coast of what is mnv l-mown as th(' Northern 
Konkan, was a country of the great forest,- Bandaka 
of Indian soui’ces. So then we come to this that what 
we call in modem times South India comprised the 
land south of the line of. sa>', tile 14tb dcyroe of north 
latitude marked by the Asokan edicts and constituted 
the Tamil country, making Tamil Abain synonymous 
with South India. 

of Tamil Aliam.. 

Tamil Aham is divided, accoixling to the Tamils, 
into the three kingdoms—“the far-famed three”, of 

jyide note 28. sschoff's Periplus—Secs. 42—6(1. 
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Choi a, Paiidya, Koi-ala, and a nuinber of chieftaincies 
wiiicli varied fioiii tiiiu* to tiiue owint;' to historical cxi- 
At (HK‘ tijiK' fhese latter ap])ear to have been 
five,^ at leasl Ihe more famous among' them. Those 
lhat claimed snzeJ'ain power over the Tamil land claim 
a sorl of a rigid t<i wear a garland <»f’ sevcai crowns.- 
This reference^ is found peculiarly in a numbej- of 
lioems cehi)ratiJig Cluu'a rulers, and this feature is 
iX'ferred to in r(‘gard to thcan. Tin; famous Pandyan 
\ icior al Talaialanganam claims to have defeated tlv 
two kings and five chieftains constituting the identical 
seviai. This means no moj-e than that he won a victory 
and thereby im])ose<l his authority on the whole of the 
Tamil land, the Tamil land other than the kingdom of 
tile Pandyas having been divided among the two other 
kings and the five chieftains.'" The nurnbei' of chief¬ 
tains however varies. We have references to eleven, 
at oni' limi‘ and to fourteen at another,'< which jiro- 
bably included sonic* of the minor chieftains usually 
not of suffieicait rank for thec distinction, having 
achie\'ed greatness and heing numbc'red among the 
moi'i* imjiortant. That seems to have been more or less 
the general division of the land duripg the period 
c.ovei ed liy the class of literature generally known as tln^ 
tsangam literature. There is another reference, how¬ 
ever, in the* Tolkappijam, which mentions the four 

lAliam. ::ik 1 M.'Klhnrai-Kanji. -‘l^arlirruppattu I. 14 & 16, 

."il H/r note ?,?> above. ^Aliam 135, 
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lands. ^ The commentator interpi'ets it as meaning 
the* four kingdoms of ('hola, Pandya, Cheva and the 
TondamandaJam, knowij to the Sanskritists in later 
times as the Dvavida couniry ])re])ei-. The reference 
is worthy of consideration in some detail- The actual 
reference is that a certain classificiation of writings 
o])tained ‘in the land known under four names, and 
inclufled within the boundary of the far-famed three.’ 
’J’Jiis means that the weil-lmown three, thola, I’andya, 
Kerala ruled ovi-r i)ra(rtically the whole of the Tamil 
land; but what are tlu* four names by which this land 
was otherwise knomi? One commentator Perasii iyar 
is content with saying that the country compiised 
within the four names is synonymous with the Tamil 
land. The e.xpression literally rendered may be 
taken as perha])s the four boundai'ies. He objects to 
that intei j)retation pointing out that the Sutra does not 
take it upon itself, in the context, to define th(' boun¬ 
dary, but me 2 -ely to indic;ate what was the acecipted 
practice of the ’Pamil land; while the (»th(‘r comnienta- 
tor Nacchinrirkiuiyar gives the actual divisions, Malai- 
maiidalam, Solainandahun, Pandyamandalarn and 
Tondamandalarn in the foui" divisions. The four 
divisions must have been under the three kings 

i^eyyul, Sutrain 391. 

ufi lL© sr -P hd lu Pn ,tl/j iQ 7 / 

'oXl 'o ill 

Lj^lp o'ljit an I'jiB 

(Tb^ 7j - a i LiJ c _u ' a .V ,i ij; J, .nj.i I ijj 
UJf} UlBo:!} II jQ I r /toin 7 U I — 

iii 11 oU 'h,l 

v»ir JO ■! / oat n.jii I luj ,11 ij > ui a _ l... oM . 
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as the Sutra lays it down. The next follow¬ 
ing Sutra of the same work states that ‘this 
sevenfold division of Tamil’ comx)ositioii obtains ‘in 
the four kinds of languagt:. ’ What are these four 
languages, or four kinds of language (Nar-chol) ? 
llei'e again the commentatoj' I’erasiriyar seems to 
accept tlie division noun, verb, adjunctive words and 
connectives, the four graminatical divisions of words. 
He would accept even th(! division, the natural Tamil, 
Tamil as modified for one reason oi‘ another, frontier 
Tamil that is Tamil modified by contact with other 
languages, and the northern language or Sanskrit. 
Here again Nacchinarkiniyar regards the fixst 
divisions into four as being divisions recognised 
by grammarians of the first of these, Ordinaiy 
Tamil, and therefore^ the referc'nce h('re to four 
kinds of language must mean the latter four of Pera- 
siriyar. The whole discussion is as to what forms of 
the language are appr(»i)riate for composition in Tamil 
litei'ature, ami they come to the conclusion that it is 
api)roi)riale to compose hi ;my of ‘the four dialects of 
the language’ jiiovided the one is not confused with 
the other. 

It may be noticed here in passing that some critics 
show an inclination tn be hypercritical in regard 
to commentators and their comnumtaries, based 
on a misapprehension. Added to the misappre¬ 
hension is an underlying notion that they, were 
liarticiilarly interested in distorting truth and 
manufacturing facts. This is a criticism, the respon¬ 
sibility of which is very gi‘ave. The critic wlio would 
make this remark is under the In-avy responsibility to 
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|)i*ovc his cliai'ffo, and, as a nocossaiy ]>TOli7ninary, to 
inakt* out a prima facie caso for fabrication of tacts. 
This responsibility is hardly fell and lu'ver adequately 
dischai'ged by this class of" critic's- In each particular 
instance a motive must * 1)0 established for this straying 
aAvay ti'om the truth; and unless this is doiu' as a preli¬ 
minary, we shall not be warranted in acquiescing in the 
g'l'ave charge. The really more impoiianl part is this; 
that with respect to many of our woi'ks, jcarticularly 
works throwai in the form ol‘ siitras, such as th(> Tol- 
kapj)iyain is, for instance, the implication always is 
there is the commentary from the vcoy beginning. The 
Sutras by thcanselves are not intended to be self-expla¬ 
natory, as in tlu'ir nature, they (;an hardly be. These 
are composed in the form of mnejnonics for being got 
up to aid tiu‘ jjiejnoia-. Those Avill cai'i'A' no meaning 
uidess it had been explaiiK'd beforehand, and therefore 
whei'ever Sutras are written, a cojumentary is pre- 
sunied. The comnuaitators that wiite it make their 
commentai'ies on the traditionally haudc'd down com¬ 
mentary, adding, altering, amending, as circumstances 
call foj' them in the proc^ess of tlie growth of language 
;md of the litc-rature. Taken therefoi c; as such, all the 
matter that they introduce are not lu'cc'ssarily composi¬ 
tion of a later period, although they might have been 
committed to writing at a later period. This is jAarti- 
cularly the case where, whether it be general literature 
or literature that has been thi'OAvn in the suti-a foj-m, the 
meaning of the text is not self-evident. Very often it 
is not, and an underlying allusion or rd’crence has t o be 
understood to make any intelligible raeaniiig out of it 
at all, and to this (extent tlu; traditional interpretation 
handed down must be accepted as such. 
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Tho foTTO Tamil Aham may be iTitoi’pretccl literally 
as tb(^ liomolaTid of Tajoil, or more simply Tamil land. 
This Tamil land during the pc'viod of classical Tamil 
litej-ature sec-ms to have been dividc'd into three king¬ 
doms only, th(! fourth Tondamandalam of Nacdn’- 
narkiniyar, having becm during the period practically 
an appanage of the Chola kingdom. When this became 
the dominant part in the period following, the Pallavas 
who established an as('end(‘ncy took pride in calling 
tlamisdves ‘Traiiajya Pallava’, which seems to be 
more or less a translation of ‘the three-crowned kings’ 
of Tamil India. Therefore! then the recognised politi- 
cfil fontuiT of the country is the' well-known division in 
thi'oe kingdoms. 

The ( hieftaincies, ^yo have had occasion to mention 
already, of varying number, ordinarily depended on 
one kingdom or aiiother- Hence the common vogue to 
sjK'ak of tlie Tamil land as though it were composed 
( x(lnsivel\' of the! three kingdoms alone. But that the 
Tamils themstlve-s were aware of the- independent poli¬ 
tical existence oT the eliieftaincies is recognised where 
writers e>f the periexl eh’seribe' an ewerloi'd as wearing a 
gailand ol' seven e-i-owns. en- whem one eef these is said to 
have* carried a victe»rie)us campaign single-handed 
against the two othe-r kings and five eliicftains, again 
the proverliial seven. The seven of the latter are act- 
nally detaih'el as the* Cliera, Chela, Tidiyaii, Ebmi, 
Ei'iimaiyuran. Irungel Ve"*lman and Porunan.i These 
are not the e*hieftaincies memtioned at all times. This 
is at the time when the dominant figure in South Indian 

1 Madurai Kanji lines 55—56 and 128—29. Also Ahum 175 and 209, 
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polities happened to be the famous Pandyan victor at 
Talai-alanganam, that is, somewhat later than the 
period to which the famous seven patrons are referable. 
B(‘sides th(! thri'c kinf>s, the seven patrons are Pehan, 
Piiri, Kari, Aaoy, Adikan, Nalli, ()ri.^ This last 
ref(n‘s to a p(*riod somewhat earlier than the other. In 
anoiher connection when the Tajnil kinsrs felt the neces¬ 
sity of br'inofinp; undc'v control a chief on the northern 
frontier, they seemed to have feli the necessity for 
mohilisiny all the forc(\s of the Tamil land, and in that 
connection, tiny cefer to eleven <-hieftains and there is 
one allusion to foni't(‘en.- Tlie normal division there¬ 
fore of tin' Tamil land is the thr-e kins-doms, a recog¬ 
nised permanent factor with a fourth, which in the 
t'arliei* i)eriod renmined a dc'pendeiwy of the Ohola 
kingdom, but soon established itself as a separate 
kingdom. At the same time this fourth division is 
always describabh^ as a separate geographico-political 
entity, known by the name Tondamandalam. With the 
coming of the Pallavas into Kmichl, this Tondaman¬ 
dalam becomes a distinct political entity, and gets to 
be spoken o*f habitually as such. 

Their ordinnri/ character. 

These Tamil states in this particular period show 
themselves to be generally monarchical in point of 
character whether tiny were under croumed kings or 
unn-e chieftains- From the class of sources from which 
we derive our information for this period, we cannot 

gain anything like an insight into the internal division 

♦ 

igirupan Affupadai 11. 84, 111. Purananilru, 158. 

2Ahain. 135, 
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or devolution of political power. From all that we can 
make out of the gcauu’al description that we get of these 
rulers and their character, th(\v' appear to have been 
more or less aut<»cratic tribal ^'liieftains who led the 
army on occasions of war and ruled the land during 
peace. They held their court, to which poets went in, 
seai'ch of patronage, were usually well received and 
provided with all that they rc'quired during their stay, 
and dismissed with sumpfuous rewards foi- the pains 
they bestowed in the exhibition of iheir talents in lite¬ 
ratim'. Now and again w(' get a glimpse into the posi¬ 
tion of Ihe court. (Vnirtii'i's assembled, important 
questions wcri^ piopoundcd sometimes, and consulta¬ 
tions held- But the final decision seems to have still 
I'ested with the chieftain, ('.('rtain classes of peox>lc 
enjoyed the freedom to admonish the chieftain, and 
('ven kings, in resT>ect of what they should do under 
given circumstances, and this privilege was utilised to 
tlie fulh'st exteni. The privilege seems to have been 
given and freely exercised by leariu'd Brahmans, poets 
of a high oi-der and offic-ials of certain character, and 
some of Ihe ciders of the land, generally those that con¬ 
stituted the Sishtas’, the elite of the land. ’VVo*eomo, 
howev('r, upon one distinct n'fereneo where there seems 
to havi' bi'en a recognised body, whose function it was 
to act the pai't of counsellors. These are not spoken 
of as mereh' individuals constituting the^Board, but 
are geiKTally lefoi'red to as constituting five distinct 
classes of ministers. We hear of this gi’oup of five 
generally only along with the monarchs. Probably the 
chieftains followed the example of the irionarchs, and 
had a similar body to consult. These are spoken of as 
A— 3 
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tbe Aim-perumlmhi, which literally would mcau the 
five great bodies of p('opI('. AJoug with those liappen 
to he iiieiitioued another group of eight referred to as 
Enper Aiia}it th(' eight great body of associaies, di/ain 
na'auing a IxhIv or iniinber. Uusually the teT’iii is ap¬ 
plied to the attendants oji a p(‘rso}i, generally a distin- 
gaiished woman: in other words, the fcaninine retinue 
of a queen or some such olher dislingiiished person- 
These two groups, the famous gi'on]> of five and the 
faithful grou)) of eight alike, rec('ived ('aeh of th('m a 
double interpretation. Tlu' gron]) of five is d('scribed 
ns Ihe Maha.iana, the Brahmans, tlu' ])hysicians, astro¬ 
logers and ilie jninist('rs. This enumeration is follow¬ 
ed by the general term that they constituted the 8abha, 
or the (Vnincil of tlu' king.'' The sec'ond interpreta- 
tio]i includes ihe following classes, the Aniatyas 
(amaiehchai- or ministers), Purohitas (Purohits or 
priests), Seiufpatis (generals), Tuduvar (ambassa¬ 
dors), and iSaranai- (eoinmissioiK’rs of information). 
These five constitute the great )x>dies (tf the king’s 
councillors.- Additional liglil is thi'own iij^on who 
these bodies were in certain passages of the Tamil 
classic Silapadhikaram. When the Pandyan king died 
all of a sudden and the kingdom was for a moment 
without a king, the persons who wert? j-egarded as res- 
ponsilde for the safety of tlu' kingdom dni'ing the 
interingmim, were the five re(dted as Asan (Piirohit), 
Pc'rnngani (the gre^at astrologer), Arakkalattu Auda- 
nar (tdu^ Brahmans in charge of courts of justice), 
Kavidi (ministers in charge of accounts) and iNfandira 

igaiippadhikaram. V. pp. 147 and 167 (now edition). Pinga- 

landai or Pingala NigUanthu V. 44—47. 

sTbld I. 
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Kmiakkav Icniiiod tliut constituted IIk; council).! 
Ill aiiollKT (^ojiucction tin's is sli^htlj' varied; but then 
if n(‘(‘d nol thert'Iiv lu' rcji’arded as enumei'atinjr the 
Vvliole body that <-onstitul( d an actual yfoup of minis- 
IcTs. A ccrtai’! miinber of them happen to bo rnen- 
fioned edo!';'; vifli a few oibers, Vvho did not constitute 
the '.e'oeral body, biii bad clinrye of j)articular dopart- 
menis of work, as 1 he actual work that had to be carried 
ou1 related 1o tluise departmeuls.- But what the 
,"i'(»ui) yerierall.s was is distincily under reference in a 
I)assaye of the poem Madurai Kanji, wdiere the five are 
actually defined as a well-known classificatio]! includ¬ 
ing' the niinislers, puJ’ohits. the generals, ambassadors 
and the cummissiouers of information. These are not 
so mentioned in the text itself. The text actually 
sj)eak's of the Kavidi as a class first, and refers, in the 
lines following, to the fcair othei's who constituted the 
grouj) (if five, and they ai'e all v>f them given the general 
chai-at ter that they wert‘ pev>ple of unfaltering speech, 
that is, those that never swerved from truth and spoke 
it without fear or favour.'* So it is clear that the 
grou]) of five was a recognised body of peo2)le composed 
of live divisions and constituting a council. This 
clearl,>' indicates that the other iideipretation given, 
viz-, the five bodies that uonslituted tlnv iveojvh; of the 
kingdom is not (ixaclly w'hat was generally understood 
by this grouj) of five. The projjer interpretation of the 
second list of five, that is the Mahajanas, Brahmans, 
the Maruttar, the Nimittar and Amaichchar may not 
s(“em quite clear, although it is j)ossible to explain the' 

i^ihiriliadliikarani. 22. 11. 8 & 9. o 

2gil. 26—40 & 41. 28 222—23. 

^Maduraik-Ktinji 11. 508—.10. 



Amaichchar as the chief body of uiiiiisters as a whole. 
The next one the Niniittar being the body of astrologers, 
the next one the body of Physicians, the other two be¬ 
ing cominei'cial folk and Prahinans attending court as 
repj'esentijig the A’aridus conmiunities. On a close 
analysis the lists do not seem to differ quite so much, 
as SOUK! of the divisions are identifiable. In any case, 
i< is clear ihat the body that constituted the council was 
comi)osed of five groups of individuals divided as given 
aboA'c, and they constituted the standing council of the 
monarch whom he was bomid to consult on all questions 
of importance. 

These five grtaips though they seem identifiable as 
shown above, do Jiot aj)pear to have been identified 
however by Tamil writers of authority. The two 
groups have been held apajf, and I’egarded as consti¬ 
tuting two separate groups of five each. Those ten 
togetiK'i' witli the othei' group of eight to which we have 
adverted already, became the eighteen classes of offi¬ 
cials employed by kings.^ Therefore then we shall have 
to regard these two divisions as separate, one set beuig 
regarded as those that constituted the court, whereas 
the other actually those that carried on the administra¬ 
tion, the formcir being a sort of an enlarged council on 
occasions, and the latter a I’egular set of ministers and 
(executive officials. The Pingalandai, a lexicon of an 
authoi-itative character in Tamil literature, actually 
adopts this- and the eighteen divisions happen to be 
j-eferred to even in inscriptions of a later time, and so 
the classification as stated above seems warranted by 
usage as well. 

1 Pingalandai. V. 47. 


2Ibid. V. 44—47. 
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Along with this group of five another group gets 
mentioned as the eight groups of Ayam, meaning eight 
groups of people in immediate attendance upon the 
.monarch. Ea^cii here there is a, double recital. The 
first of tliese seems to I'ccite only tliose in personal ser¬ 
vice constituting more or less Ihe chamberlain and his 
staff, the men in charge of the unguents, the men in 
chai’ge of flowei's and dress and so on- We may take 
them to be eight sets of people detailed for separate 
items of duties contributing to the personal comfort of 
the monarch. The next recital has got very much more 
of an official colour. They are (1) the Karanikas 
(officials ); (2) the Karmakaras (artisans); (3) 

Kanakasurram (assayers); (4) Kadaikkappu (guards 
of the jjalace) ; (5) Nagara Mandar (citizens of the 
city) ; (0) Padaitalaivar (commanders of the army) ; 
(7) Anaivirar (men of the elephant corps) and (8) 
Ivuli Maravar (cavalry men). In this recital, it will 
be seen ('leaily that the eight groups constitute really 
the officials Avho are the mainstay of the monarch. We 
see therefore^ that this includes the civil officials, those 
(ngaged in the industries, those in charge of the cur- 
rt'ncy, and the citizens of the city as a body. The rest 
of them arc g\iai‘ds in immediate attendance and the 
diff(!rcnt arms of the army: Broadly therefore they 
could be divided into civil and military administration 
of the state. 

.1. ({ryi^sij IT iri III lyiii 

Qoiii'i i f! lunSsar f^s>ii^'r;/b (o khiejSiij 
Sfn^LDsQ&ar^Cffjifyi ueo^&nr'Sij rrrj.i 

'SiQ^LDi^Sosr^^fhfSjr^aQSotfri^n^ih, 26 


o 
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If the groups were ever allowed to take part in the 
administration, even as edimselloivs who could bo con¬ 
sulted on matters of grt'at im])orlance, it could not 
have been but l)y some ])rocess of n!])resentation, what¬ 
ever that process nuxy have been. 11 is hardly neces¬ 
sary that it should have ixeen electi\ e, allhoiigh we have 
nothing to warrant the couelusion that the elective 
princi2)le was unknown, as we shall sc-e more clearly 
later. But here the point is that a])art from their 
taking ixart in festivities when these could assemble in 
crowds, if they took jxart in any orderly procedure 
ai)art fjom festivities, these could have pla^yed their 
I>art only by a ijrocess of j-epresentatioii of some kind 
or other. That ixoiat receives emphasis when we con¬ 
sider it along with Axiiat actually was the nature of the 
previous five giou 2 )S. Even in resixect of these a 
sort of selection, or even election, seejns necessary. 
Exce])t in regard to one or twt>, the othtn- groui)S must 
b(^ in some number and they could not all be represented 
on occasions of consultation. Therefore either the 
king must have selected the juore impoidant, oi' there 
was a cxistomary arrangemiTit in which certain kinds 
of officials axdually rein-esented the interests of the 
body as a Avhole and offered advice when consulted by 
the king- 

Before passmg out of this discussion, we must note 
here that, in ednnection with the coronation of kmgs in 
the Vedic i>eriod and the ixeriods iminediately follow¬ 
ing, a certain number of peoixle took jxart, ev^en a cere¬ 
monial part, and they were known as Rajakrit, king¬ 
makers. These are generally described as Ratnins 
(jewels). The early Vedic cex’cmonic^s seem to demand 
the active participation of this grou]) of eight to make 



the eeroTnoiiv of coronation complete, and the ceremony 
is called Ratna Tlavifi, offerin.crs by the Ratnins, and 
tlicRc are the (‘onimanclei' of the army, the Brahman 
.priest, the Kshatri\’a, 1hc (|iieen. the court ministrel, 
ili(' Gramani, head of the towms. the chamberlain, the 
officer in charg-e of the treasury, the collector general 
of the revenue, the Accountant-General, the master of 
for(‘sts, and the chief courier accoi’ding to one recital. 
The nnmlx'T differs. Sometimes it is fourteen.’ We 
do not kncAv a nuniher more than fourteen as far as the 
Sanskrit sources go, and if the groups i-ecited be con- 
siderc'd, it will he found that thei’c is a ceidain amount 
of over1ai)ping between the (‘ight and the five of the 
Tamils that we hav(‘ already noted. But the total 
among tlu' Tamils is made uf) to (hghteen, and in this 
gi-ouping th(' queen, eitlu'r the chief (»r any other, does 
not figure, whereas in the San.skrit sources these do play 
theii- pa^'t, and a rather important part. It would he 
difficult in the circumstances, therefore to suggest that 
they Avere identical. But the similarity however is 
sti-iking. The importance of thest' groups among the 
Sanskritists consisted in their approval in the actual 
choice of the king and participation in the ceremonial 
making <.(' the king. In the Tamil sources, however, 
there is not the faintest hint of anything like that kind 
of an imi>ortant ])osition given to these people, although 
tlieri' are A'ague hints here and there of some of them 
having ttdeen a ])art. As far as aax’ are aide to proceed 
on th(' inf(»rmation available to us, it would he much 
better to regard the two as separate, and not perhaps 
identifiable. We come therefore to this result, that the 


IK. P. Jayaawall Hindu Polity pp. 20-21. 
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states that constituted Tamil India, particularly the 
kingdoms, showed an organisation for administration, 
which seems to vest all the po^ver in the king or the 
chief, this power l)eing tempered by the existence of an, 
influential (;ouncil coinposed of representatives of the 
larger bodies constituting the kingdom as such and cap¬ 
able* therefore of biinging to bear the pressure of 
opinion upon the doings of the monarch- It must be 
rememlx'red that the making of the law was not the 
function of Ihe king. It is at least, we have nothing in 
the Tamil organisation as far as we can see, not provid¬ 
ed for as a function of government. Prol)ably it was 
only customary law that was administered, and custom 
got modified in the usual way without any direct pro¬ 
cess of legislation. Therefore the duties of the king, 
with council or without, did not include the making of 
the law, but only tin; administration of it . If we should 
label a government such as this in the terms of modem 
political science*, the earliest Tamil administration, of 
which we gain a glimpse is of the character of paternal 
rule by the monai'ch tempered by the existence of a 
council and of an efficient means of bringing public 
opinion to l)ear upon acts of administration. With 
this as*a beginning we shall see how the actual adminis¬ 
tration developc'd in the •centuries following, and 
attained in process of time to a perfection, which is 
strikingly modern about the end of the first millennium 
after Christ.' 



AI^ENDIX TO LECTURE I 


On Prm6e CUeru of the el&phant^eyc, onbe thrown into prison by 
the Pilndi/a, Victor at Talfii-dlangmuim. 

01 deseondanls of ancestors! whose praise all the 
varied inhabitjuits of hills and mountains, of forests 
and conntjy, Iranuh'd l)y the soul hern Kiimari and 
Northern Mountain, and the Easiern and the Western 
tSea, sinef in cm* voice; who liad earned this high praise 
by removing all afflictions of evil and by holding a 
righteous sc('ptre, by maintaining themselves on their 
share of the fruits of the earth, and by administering 
ujisw(‘rving even handed justice'; and whose wheel of 
authority i-olled unobstmeted over the whole of this vast 
region! The warrior lord of the inhabitants of cool 
Tondi of broad fields, mountain borders, wide coast 
strip covered with bright white sands, the frait-bearing 
plantain, the trees of which are bent down with the 
heaA’y bunches of fruits, and whose clear canals of 
back water ai’e declced with flowers of bright 
red colour like fire! Like a great tusker-elephant, 
which, going about in thorough neglect of enemy 
activity, had fallen into- the great dug-out made 
for capturing elephants, not having seen the arti¬ 
ficial covering over it, digs up the side of the pit 
with its strong tusks and gx'ts back to the'herd by the 
use of its strength; so have you, having got into the 
enemy’s hands for lack of adequate watchfulness 
against enemy stratagem, returned to the great budy of 
your ovm relations and friends, and received great 
praise for your achievement. Those of your enemy kings 
h—i 



whose vast kingdoms and great w('alth you Had taken 
possession of before this misfoiiimc ))efcll you, know¬ 
ing as they did that they would got ])ack all that by 
gaining youi’ goodwill and esleem, yet raised aloft thoii- 
banners of rebellion and hoist(‘d their flags on their iall 
rampai'ts with adjoining deiisi* forests and extensive 
moats. Having done so llnw have now lost heart, and 
are reconeiling themselves to the idea of surrendering 
theii' all to you, feeling as they do therci is no appeasing 
your rising displeasure at this wanton aet of theirs. 
0 great one! I have eome to see yon, singing of your 
great valour thus exhibited, and your great glory. 
Your armies in their varied order resemble a suceession 
of clouds; youi‘ vast ari-ay of (dephants resemble hills, 
and bees ai-e building their hives on them in that feel¬ 
ing; your great army strikes teiTor into the enemy and 
resembles the sea itself; and clouds (of dust) gatlu'r 
above it (as if) to carry souk' of its wat(‘r. Your great 
war-drum roars like thunder, making poisonous cobras 
drop their heads in fright. A great king of the west- 
enu-rs thou art whose unfailing generosity knows no 
end. 


{Pimm. 17. Kurungoliyur Kilar). 
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POLITICAL IDEAS AND IDEALS. 

6 

(kiiicral idea of a king—^l^ocms of the Sangani 
colloetion—T()l]vap])iyara-Kural Ideal of Kingship— 
No discussion of soOety and slate or origin of kingship, 
as in Sanski'it—Kiii'al polity follows the Artha and 
Dliamia Sastras. Does not go into the details of the 
fo]-iiK‘i --I\uraj based on previous work on the subject— 
olndously tin* Arthasastia of Kautilya—Kural divi¬ 
sions—^Arasiyal, x\iigaviyal and Olibiyal—Seems to 
follow Artliasaslin division—LTija and Rajyam—no 
notion (»f the Sapta-prakiiti or Saptangain constitut¬ 
ing one unily—Otherwise follows inoi'e or less closely 
the Ai'thasasti'a division of functions—more like the 
Sinritis tlnui Arthasastra in character—Society based 
on Dharina—the pursuit of dharina, artha, kama and 
inoksha iiii]»lici1—narrower idea of T]-iva]'ga-]\luppril 
—lilV tlirough existence on earth—a general treatise on 
how to lead one’s life effectively cannot give the specia¬ 
lised trc'atinent to Artha like the Arthasastra—there is 
inoj-e similarity to Dharina Sastra generally—the Kural 
idc'al, a monarchical state—definite reference even to 
the gj'onjis of ministers aJid the other groups of 
faithful assistants in administration—the Kural polity 
reflects social life, but does not x>resent a full or com¬ 
plete piclure of jiolitical organisation—No discussion 
of the theory of Society or the origin of the State idea. 



LECTURE 11. 


POLITICAL IDEAS AND IDEALS 
I 

General ideas of a king. 

Ill the last lecture we eonchuled, on a general cxaini- 
}iatiou oi' the literature hearing on the subject, that 
society in Drai idian India was composed of classes and 
groujis of people, and was governed by an organisation 
monarchical in character. The monarch exercised his 
power for the i)reser\ atioii of order in society and for 
wliatever was considered tlic Jiiost important function 
of state administration, namely, doing justice between 
man and man, and whatever was necessary to ensure the 
prevalence of that justice as a matter of habit.^ He 
generally took counsel of a certain body of people who 
assisted him both with counsel before action was decided 
U 2 )on, and in the carrying out of such action when 
act ion had been decided ui)on. This whole body is des¬ 
cribed by a term which is generally applied to relations 
in Tamil, blood relations. The word Surram applied 
alike to those immediately in attendance upon the king 
and their assistants, as well as to those relations of his 
who enjoyed the privilege naturally of being close to 
him, as it ^/ere. So llitochn-c we seem to begin here 
with a constitution ^nonarchical in character evolving 
from out of tribal chieftaincies into something very 
much more advanced than a simj)le patriarchal tribal 


iKuraJ, 40-8. 
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chiftai^icy. The reference in the Madnraikkanji, 
adverted to already, makes it clear that the ministers 
assembled regularly and were exj>ected to speak, and 
often spoke, what they considered the best course of 
action to take without the slightest fear, as though it 
was duty that thej" had to discharge, and as though 
that duty was being habitually, regularly discharged. 
This comes out from a number of stray references, 
references of a very casual character, that occur in a 
number of poems in the collections known to Tamil 
scholars as the 8angam collection. 

Poems of the Sauyam collection. 

This collection is composed of a number of works 
which ct)ntain p(;ems by various poets composed at 
difftirent times and on different occasions, for various 
imrposes, but having one feature in common mostly, 
'fhey are j^oems addressed to individuals more or less 
from whom often-times ai)i)reciatiou and reward were 
obtained for the composition. Hence the usual classi- 
iication, poets and patrons- These poems are given the 
form generally of a poet going to court, reciting his 
poem before the assembled court and whining the 
apiilause of the assembly for the composition; he 
received usually sumptuous rewards from the patron 
conceined. From out of a whole mass of poems like 
this, selections were made of those that offered the best 
illustration for a jiarticular mode of composition. In 
other wo'ds, in the estimation of those that collected 
tliese ijoems on the criterion of the subject matter, they 
served bi'st to illustrate, one or more modes of’expres¬ 
sion eithei’ of mward feeling or outward action. 



Naturally therefore the collection was made at a parti¬ 
cular time, and the poems are all of them of a time 
anterior to that. Th(“y retle('t naturally ihe life of the 
times to which tlie com|)ositio.n luay j)resumably be 
referred. The iSangam tradition is well recognised by 
the commentators, particularly Perrisiriyar and Nacch- 
chinarkiniyar, and (‘vtai by an earlier editor, Nllakan- 
than of Musiri, the editor of Uk; (jommeiitary of Ka]a- 
A'iyal, a poem ascribed to 8iva himself, originally 
coinmc'nted upon l)y Narkirar the 8angam celebrity, 
committed to writing and handed down in the present 
form by Nllakanthan (.)f Alusiri, coming twelfth in 
tcacliing succession from Narkirar himself. What we 
are abU' to glean from this collection is in conformity 
Avith the duties ascribed to kings in the Tolkappiyam.i 

Tolhuppiuant i<U'al of a hing. 

AccordiJig to this standard treatise, the duties as- 
ci'ibed to the king are like the six duties ascribed to the 
Brahmans, and the six ascribed to the other two classes 
of society, tiA*e, auz.. learning, sacrificing, giving in 
j)atronage, jn'otecting the ])eoplc and punishing 
evil doers. It Avill be found that the first thi'ce out 
of th(‘se fiA"e haj)pen to be the same to the ruling class 
as to the class of Brahmaiic. The correlatiAa; to these 
three, viz., teaching, performing sacrifices for others 
and accepting gifts giA'cn, constitute the other three 
functions of the Br.ahman, AA'hich functions aia* con¬ 
sidered inapx)ropriate both to the king and the other 
tAvo classes. The peculiar feature among the duties of 
kingship is, i)i-otection which necessarily involves 


TQlkifcpp\>’am PuraUinai 76 
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punishment. The one involving the other naturally 
leads to the notion that the king is the protector of the 
rcalm.^ Often-tim(>s he is s])oken of as such, all the 
others oP his duties l)(‘ing regarded more or less impli¬ 
cit in iliis. The first, learning, is the essential qualifi¬ 
cation for his l)eing able to do this duty. The second 
one, g(‘tting sacrifices performed, was generally with a 
a vi(‘w to the welfare of society. As prot(!ctor of 
societx', it becomes one of bis functions. The giving of 
gifts is usually for flu* purpose of promoting learning 
or for jxnTorming sacrifices, and thus adAnncing the 
W('lfar(‘ of society again, as without it progr(!ss in 
soci(‘ty and flu* ])i‘o])er understanding of the aims of 
social lif(‘ are not likelA' to be brought home to the 
peo])le. Tlu'se three tlierefore constitute the necessary 
ficc(‘ssories for the (>fPicieut discharge of his duty as 
])rotect(>r. It was already stated that punishment fol¬ 
lows as a correlative if he has to take upon himself 
the responsibility of pi’otecting society from harm. 
This haian may hai^pen to society from inside as well 
as outsid(', both of which alike will have to be met by 
appiopriat(' ]mnishment. But punishment as a term 
is g(‘n(‘rally confined to punishment administered to 
those disturbers of socidy, who constituted a part of 
the society itself, and does not api)ly, although in a 
more generalised sense it can, to enemies of a society 
external to it. Protection therefore involves as a 
consequence ■i)unishment. Thus then the grammatical 
definition agrees more or less with the definition of 

^Majjet trav^ dandar.Ttau halavftm, Sarvo dliarmah prakshaygyur viruddhSh, 
Sarve dharmsschS'i'raiPftnftraliatssviih, KshaitTo nashtu Kajadharirp purin’i 
M. Bh. XIT Ixii 28 . * ■ 

ApayaukuTiyntB aruto\i\5r nulmarappar Uavalan'k.avanetilii. KutaV ^60. 
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royal duty as one finds it scattered tHrougH literature. 
There is a class of poems in the iSangam collection 
\Vhich has specific rcft-rcncc to the description of the 
duties of the king. One class particularly deserves ' 
attention in this ease. There is one mode of expression 
called Aromvaliai, which is intended peculiarly to ex¬ 
press the shining virtues of an illustrious monarch. The 
poems may be somewhat idealised, but they do reflect, 
and are actually meant to i'efle(*t, the existing state of 
the institution at the time. Th(>y gwe us a general 
idea of what a good king was expected to be and to do. 
Thei*e are such poems in Purananiiru which give an 
idea of what a good king was expected to be.^ 

Apart from these* general ri'fei'ences, there is a 
more formal treatise, the greater portion of which is 
devoted to a regulai- discussion of kingshii) and govern¬ 
ment. 


The Kura }.— 

The Kural of Tinivalluvar is a work which has to 
do with life as a whole, as it were. It is a book of 
aphorisms, which lays down how exactly one should 
conduct himself to lead tlie^good life*, if we may say so; 
in other words, it takes it upon itself to teach people 
how to follow the Bhornia in this world, Dliarnia, the 
maintenance*, of which is the peculiai* charge of the king 
and ihe following of which is equally the duty of every 
human being. DJiarma is a term which is very diffi¬ 
cult of definition as the historians of India have always 
felt it to be, partieailarly where Asoka speaks of it in his 
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DJtarmalipi. Expressions of a similar ch'araeter lie 
scattered thronjjhout this discussion, and that is what 
Sanskrit insci-iptions mean by the word Dharma as 
.well.'' Th(‘ position is made worse when we speak of 
Dharma in ft-encral; we seem to b(‘ includinff in it ano¬ 
ther DJmrma as opposed io Art ha and Kama. Saiis- 
kritists recognise four supreme aims of existence, 
PurnnharlaK as they are called. They constitute the 
four Dharma, Arfha, Kama, 3Idl:.sJia.^ These are 
repi-esented by the corresponding Tamil terms, Aram, 
Poriil, I'liham, VTdii. Of these four, the fourth is the 
ultimate object of achievement, and is really the sup¬ 
reme object to be aimed at. Tlu* other three constitute 
the means by wln<-]i this supreme' end can be attained. 
Since' the last of them 3fol'f<ha or Yuja does not consist 
in th<' achie'veivK'nt of anything on this earth, it is ex- 
elude'd as not capable of be'ing regularly definable in 
words, and tlu'i’e'fore a narrower definition of life is 
adopted ('onstituting the first thre'c. Tlu'S(' are the actual 
pursuits of man on this earth below, with a view to the 
attainnu'iit of tlie fourth in the heieafter. Works 
theiefore* that lay tlu'inselves out to teaching people 
how to h'ad the' good life confine themselves therefore to 
these three; apart fiom books there is also a general 
i'('Coguition of these thi'ee classes constituting the mo- 
tiv('s that govern, or that ought to govern, action in life. 
This the Sanski-itists call Ttivarffa in contradistinction 
to the four Parashdrlas ; and the Tamils have a classifi¬ 
cation exactly like it in the 3Iapp(ll and, as such, distinct 

1 Dharmapraclilra bandhali, of the Samudra Giiptu ins''‘ription. 
Dharmamaharaja of the Early Pall.ava inscriptionB. 


2Artha Sastra. II. 15. Kamandaka. I. ii. 14. 
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from the fourth. Th(‘ woi k' Kural is otherwise known 
by the term Muppal, beennse it treats of the Trirarfja, 
Vhnrma, ArtTui and Kama, or as the Kural itself has it 
Aram, Porn! and Kdinam. This is not peculiar to the. 
Kural. The Tolkajipiyam itself reeoe:nises that the 
three constitute the matter to he dealt with in litera¬ 
ture, and the fourth is taken out of its scope.^ While 
others hold that since the fourth is attainahle hy the 
appropriate discharge of the duties laid down under 
the other three, an adequate treatment of these lhr('e, 
necessarily includes the fourth. The second seems not 
to he universally accepted: hut that hardly matters 
for our discussion. 

Kural is a work composed of cha]ders of t('n apho¬ 
risms each, and there are 133 such chapters, each 03ie 
of which deals with a particular topic of the sul).iect. 
Of these chapters 2 to 38 hear upon Dharma or Aram. 
The seventy following cha])ters 39 to 108 hear on Poral 
or Artha, the reinaining 2r), 109 to 133, Ixang d('voted 
to Kama or enjoyment. Tht- seventy cha])ters const!lin¬ 
ing the second division form pi'actically a Tamil Artha- 
sastra dealing wdth the acquisition of that w^hich is dc- 
sirahlo, its retention and proper ayiplication with a 
vi(!W to the achievement of the ultimate object of cxist- 
enc('. This is almost the kind of definition that Kautiliya 
gives his Arthasastra.- The third division of iweidy- 
five chapters ]-elates to Kama or- enjoyment, and is dealt 
with in two divisions, Kalavu and Karpu, the two main 

J^eyyul 418. 

I ^fsiS ^1010 fhiQ^sj p)(^^s<oOJ £hu 

Qpu(Lp>3;fb^:UiT /, 

* 2Book XV. 1. 



divisions of' Iho Tolkappiyain. But the Tamil gramma¬ 
rians including the author of the Tolkappiyain, have 
other divisions which here get to he included in the 
. se(;ond main division. In other •^mrds, of the two main 
divisions the enjoyment of lovi; in company is regarded 
as the first division; and the reniinscences of 
such (Mijoyment when the lovers are away from 
each other constitute the second division in which 
the other suli-divisions of Tamil grammarians 
are included. That is the way of treating the subject 
according to the commentator, who follows the practice 
of the Sanskrit ists. Oiti- concern is not with that particu¬ 
lar. While that which pleases the senses—and in this is 
included tin* ]>leasure that may legitimately be derived 
from the satisiaction of the senses—alone constitutes 
this particular division, excessive indulgence is as a 
correlative condemned and the exercise of discipline is 
insisted on even in n'stiect of this particular division. 
Thei-el'ore legitimate enjoyment forms part of a dis¬ 
ciplined life, and thus, in an ethical code, this forms an 
integral part. 


Keverting to the political division, the seventy 
chapters are dixided into three main dixdsions: Ato- 
biifnl, Aiifjarinal and Oljbifful; in other xvords, chapters 
relating to (1) kingship, (2) to the limbs of the king- 
dotn, and (3) whatever else concerns the kingdom, but 
not included in the other two. The Tamil author here 
takes thi! tirst to lx- synonymous xvith king, the second 
synonyaiious xx ith those itistriuneiits that go to make the 
power and greatness of the k'Uig conceived as six consti¬ 
tuent x>arts. Whatever is coiniJidsed in royalty and the ■ 



exercise of the power implied in royalty that is not in¬ 
cluded in the personal qualities and duties of the 
king-, and the duties that his surroundings have actually 
to carry out, get to he (hjalt with in thirteen chapters, 
whicli in English may he put down as miscellaneous. In 
the arthasastra the main idea is the unified idea of rule 
bij a king, or government generally; and what that is 
intended to convey is not the ruler excn-cising authority 
primarily, but what actually constitutc's the dominion 
including the ruler to whom ii is subjected. In other 
words the idea of state is held distinct from the idea of 
the mere territory over which a government exercises 
its authority. The Arthasastia and the iSnirifis alike 
take up fii'st of all the idea of Itdjyam,^ and define 
it as composed of seven limbs, of which the king himself 
is one. That seems to be the prevalent notion, and we 
find the idea in vogue i)oj)ularly as the terjn occairs even 
in inscriptions, in contexts where tiny mention the 
overthrow of a slate completely. Sujkanga-lutrana in¬ 
volves the destruction of the t-nemy king completely and 
the assumption is generally, of all that went to consti- 
tTite the king aiid the kingdom, by the successful enemy. 
The Eural does not seem, on the face of it, 
to be familiar, Avith this notion, or if fami¬ 
liar, the author of the Kural st;eers clear of it. It would 
be unwarranted to assert that the Xural did not know 
this notion of the Arthasastra, or even of the Dharma 
yastras, since it follows tin; JIharmasastraic notion in 
other particulars. It suited Tiruvaljiivar’s purpose, 
and, i^erhaps served better in his immediate milieu, to 


iKainandakii. 1. 18-19 and Sankararya’s comment thereon. 
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treat of the king and the kingdom as it obtained in the 
Tamil country. There again he probably follows the 
Arthasiistra ](?ad, as both th{^ Kamandaka and the 
> KautilJya Arthasiistra itself, countenance the division 
of Raja and Rajynni,^ while at the same time they 
could, for purjioses of treatment of particular parts of 
the subject, take the whole as one. The Kamandaka 
in its Mandalajjoni Prakarmiani- (the 12th division), 
where the author has to deal with the state as a whole, 
in the midst of other states in their inter-relation, 
speaks of the ministeT“S, subjects, fortresses, treasury 
and the army as the five prakrilis or constituent ele¬ 
ments. He later on adds along vdth these the sixth, 
mitra or allies, and the rulcj- himself making up the 
seventh, and constitutes out of these seven together 
Rajyam, according to Erihaspati, as he quotes it." 
There Kamandaka is simply following Kautilya. Kau- 
tiiya begins with the united Rajyam consisting of the 
seven elements or prakritis, and later on, in a subse¬ 
quent chaxdej', he comes to the same treatment as the 
Kamandaka, and begins with laying down that Raja 
and Rajyam constitute an abbreviated division of what 
is known as prakriti, and the division of Kamandaka 
constitutiiig Raja and his allies as one, and the other 
five dements in its Rajyam, seem clearly intended. The 
Kural begins with that division of Raja and Rajyam, 
although it does not state it in the actual form; but the 
very first Kural lays it down that that is the really sup- 
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erior king, the king par excellance, who is well provided 
vnth the army, the people, the treasury, the ministry 
and the allies.^ lie would separate the Raja from the 
other six prakriiis, and make a division differing from' 
the Arthasasti'aie arrangements ajipareutly in isolat¬ 
ing the king and associating the allies with the other 
prakriiis. The notio’Ji that all the s(wen constitute one 
unity is what is found in Manu as well, Avhcre the (ex¬ 
pression used is prakriti or angwm, s>'nonymously.2 
Notwithstanding this apparent difference, the 
Kural treatment does not seem to be really different 
from the Arthasastraic. There is another apparent 
difference in the recital of the constituiaits other than 
the king. The ord(*r in which they an* pri'sented in the 
very first Kural uud(‘r this section of the work is the 
army, the i)eople, the treasury, thc^ ministiy and the 
allies. This order differs fj-om the order of the Sans- 
kritists. But as the coJiimenlator does actually point 
out, Tiruvaljuvar does not necessarily diffei- from the 
arrangements of the tSaiiskrit works. The difference 
in the oidcu' is due to exigencicis oJ; metre, the actual 
order of the Sanskrit texts b(*ing pi'C'served in the treat¬ 
ment of the topics in the various (hapters. The oi-der 
of chapters follow's the Arthasastraic di\ isio]i.'' Hence 
W'e must hold that the Kural’arrangement of the topics 
does not diffei^fjorn that of the Arthasastra. 

But there is one point to which attention must be 
drawn. In the seventy chapters of the Kural, the 
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topics deal/ with are all of them topics that are included 
in the general topics of the Arthnsnstra, and the chap¬ 
ters of /he Kantiliya where the actual details of the 
administration are discussed ar(' not taken up in the 
Xnral at all. That is, however, a feature not peculiar 
/:o the Kural. The same omission of the n^ally prac¬ 
tical parts of the Arthasastra treatise get omitted in the 
SmrUi works including Manu, and even Kamandaka. 
Whih' 1h('refore we may say that the Kural does not 
follow the KautilTya in all i/s details, it has occasional re¬ 
marks to offer upon even some of those chapters that 
are excluded from /he general scheme. The difference, as 
it appears to be of a vital character, is due merely to the 
different plan of tlu' work rather than to any difference 
in conviction in the authors. Th(‘ KautilTyan Artha¬ 
sastra in plan is i^rofessedly a manual for the statesman 
Avho has to carry on /he administra/ion practically. The 
work is in/cnd(‘d to Ix' co7isid/ed hy a 7nan e77gaged in 
pi'actical adniinistratio77, a77d the hiiits offered are such 
jxs would assis/ a ma7i so (mgaged; whereas the Dharma 
Sfistras, th(! Kj7777andaka and the Kural follow the other 
pla77. They a7e co7)/ent with 7nerely laying down the 
g(‘nc7‘al id('as that ought to subserve the eoiidiict of 
go\-e7-7i7n('7it and do not go to practical details of the 
ndmiiiistration. I 71 o/her worlds, the one is n practical 
7)iam7al fo!* /he politician, /he o/her is a generjil hook of 
in still cti 071 for the .average layman, or the ordinai'y 
citiz(‘n. 

ITow is this difference to be explained? Society, 
according to the Hindus, is based on Dharma, a general 
Dharma, not the first division of the four aims of exist-' 
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ence. The memljcrs or groups constituting soeiety- 
Hindii politicnl science does not know of society consti¬ 
tuting indiAndiials, it does not even luring it i7ito promi¬ 
nence thiit societ\’ was c(»nipo,sed of fninilios as in the < 
Vedic age-consisied of groups, castes and communities 
such as Indian socic'ty has at present; and had there¬ 
fore for the primary idea of social existence a society in 
which individuals and groups can pursue the plan of 
their life whatever that be, with a view to the attain¬ 
ment of the ultimate object of exist(“nc(>, accoi'ding to 
the notions of (‘ach group of individuals and families. 
That is what is undeistood by Bliarma. Each group, 
or individual, may plan out its lif(‘ as men of religioii, 
atheists or aguostics, and each one, man or group, can 
pursue life according to the particulai- plan of his adop¬ 
tion. The function of the state is to provide the means 
by whi(‘h each individual or group pursued this life 
freely, but for the one limitation that, in the pursuit of 
any plan of life that each may have formed, it does not 
intei'fere with the freedom of its neighboui’s to piirsue 
their own life their own Avay. That ought to be home 
in mind in discussing Hindu polity, and this is what is 
understood generally by the term Dfiarnia. This for 
the aAH'rage Hindu is composed oC the Dhnrma, Arlha 
and Knnui, that is, (1) doing that which is good and un¬ 
objectionable; (2) the gaining of that which is AA-orth 
having as a means to the higher (mds; and (2) the appli- 
catioii of that Avhich has thus been acquired in the pur¬ 
suit of happiness that is unobjectionable, and not demo¬ 
ralising to the individual or group. Society therefoi'e 
exists for the pursuit of the Dharma, and a state comes 
into existence in society Avith a view to enable those con- 
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stituting society to pursue this Dharma unhampered of 
those with whom their lot in life is casti. 

, It is this idea of Dharma and the pursuit thereof 
that constitutes the motive of social life, and the duty 
of a goverument as a necessaiy organ of society is to 
provide for the undistiuhed pursuit of this Dharma on 
earth. This naturally would involve, (1) the laying 
down of a norm for thal which is a good life, and the 
adopting of it in j)ractice in the course of life, (2) the 
acquiring of the means by which that life would become 
possible, and (3) the application of that which has been 
acquired for the purpose of enjoyment, the enjoyment 
being such as would uot offend the norm laid down in 
the first or turn out to be the misapplication of that 
which is ac(]uired under fhe second, as either of these 
is likely to affect prejudicially the ultimate end. This 
is what writers on political scic'uce understand by the 
tei-m Svadliarma, and life, on the basis of this pursuit 
of Svadha.rma, is such as 1o provide for the pursuit of 
this Svadliarma on the one hand and the government 
that ought to provide for this pursuit unmolested on 
the other.2 II(>nee it is that the fourth of the .main 
ends of ('xistence, Molcifha, is hd't out of treatment 
here. The scojx* of polftical scicjice therefore 
nari'ows down to the three objects of pursuit in 
life, generally called Cleans: Trivarga, Tam: the three 
divisions or MHppOl). Otu' of the charactc'ristic nayies 
of the Ktiral is MnpxKd, and that is what is understood 

iManu. IV. 176. 
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exactly by the term Trivarcjo, both by writers on 
Bharmn Sastras and ev('n those of the Artliasastra. 
Henee it is that both tlu' DJianna Sastias and the Kn]‘al 
provide for this general life <'oni])rising these three ob- 
jeets, and therefore arc* eontent with merely laying 
dovm general instrnetions for the attainment of these 
thi-ee. The Arthasasti-a, on tlu* (-ontrary. lays itself out 
to treat of these throe, but promiiK'iitly of the seeoJid 
of these as snbsc'rving tin* ends of existcaiee as a whole, 
and therefore taking into eonsidera'Iion in a subsidiary 
way the other two as well, with the rc'snlt that the Artha- 
sastra eonld deal with the one scs^tion in far greater 
detail than eodes o‘‘ ethies like the Ttharma Sastras and 
Knral. A eornparison of the divisions main and snbsi- 
diaiw of the Arthasasti-a on tin' one hand, and the 
Dharma fsastras, the Knral and evc'n an abbrev¬ 
iated handbook of the Artliasastra its('lf. sneh 
as the Kainandaka, shows tin' sann' gein'ral method 
and do('S not go into tin' d('tails of administration that 
the Artliasastra aetnally does. Tt will )»' found 
that the divisions of tlie Knral in eha]itoTs follows to a 
great extent tin' gein'i-al sections of the Aethasastra, 
and abbreviat('s tin' snialh'r section by combining tin' 
second and the third, and bi'inging iheni I'or treatnient 
under one si'ction for oik' tbinv. Secoi'di v it nasse;-' .iv-';- 
a certain mnnlx'r of or main divisions as 

being too practical and (k'taih'd, and Ix'yond the sco])e 
theri'fore of a gein'ral work. Foi- instanc(', tin' .Knral 
does not ti'eat of tlu^ Vi/arnhara sc'ction at all, alt hough 
details of this toxiic here and there peer out in the treat¬ 
ment of the other sections. In point of revenue and 
revenue collection, the Arthastistra is about the most 



wliei'cas tlu; Kxira] adopts the Dharrnasastraic 
Diethod and merely lays down the ^'eneral principles 
urideilyiDy ^ovenimeutal resources.’ 

It is just possihie to take the \de\v, and such view is 
taken am! oluai times vigorously urj^ed, that the Kura] 
is ail ori 5 .!,i]ial work, and is not iud(;bted to any 
work, Sanskrit or other. The statement is several 
times made also that tlie Kura] is a pure Tamil w^ork 
and is entirely independent of Sanskrit. Both these 
an- stattaneuts, which a constructive study of the ques¬ 
tion hai dly justifies. 'J’hese questions can be consider- 
(al only by a caridul study both of the Kural itself and 
of the Sanskrit works bearing on the subject with a 
view to noting similarities and dissimilarities, and 
arriving at a conclusion after a careful consideration in 
detail whether then* is any possible inter-relation be¬ 
tween! tlu‘ (me and the otlu'r. Thi“ fact that the Kura] 
is written in ]»ure Tamil, that is, in Tamil which is not 
so much mi.xed with Sanskiit, is to a very great extent 
true, and that is not merely a characteristic of the 
Kura] alone. That is (‘qually the characteristic of the 
whole (Mille((tion of works generall.y called the Sangain 
works. It mai'ks a stage in the growth of the lan^age 
when, as a vehicle of expression, it had more flexibility 
and richness than in later times, and much that 
Avould seem exceedingly difficidt to reiider in pure 
Tamil now' seems to have been oi-dinarily* capable of 
being expressed in comjiaratively easy Tamil. Tlierc 
is a variety of diction and a facility of manipulation of 
th(' language as a means of expressing thought, ^hich 
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one may say is not found to exist to the same 
degfce in writers of a later period. That is only so 
far as the handling of th(^ language is concerned. The 
writers themselvc's generally a|)pear to have showed no 
disinclination when ihey coiild borrow cithc'r from 
Sanskrit, or from elsewhere, wherever they could bor¬ 
row usefully. They could borrow, as all people with a 
grea1 deal of originality often do, and so adapted what 
was borrowed to their own purpose that the borrowing 
becomes really beneficial and far from objectionable. 
That is the kind of bori-owing that om* meets with in 
works of this class of Tamil; but not the comparatively 
more nai‘i’t)W-rainded, petty notion that the language 
must be self-contained. A language cannot be self- 
coutaiiKid unless it makes an effort to contain 
within itself ideas in all dei)artments of human 
life, and this width of knowledge could be ac- 
quii'ed only by th(‘ use of expeiiem-.e—exj)eri(mce 
not only one’s own self or of the group but 
of all human c!xperience generally, the ciicle of huma¬ 
nity being wider or narrower according as (iontact with 
the outside wojld and communication admits of more 
or less intei'course. A careful examination of the 
Kura] shows that it is not so free from knowk-dge of 
vbat is found in Sanskiit literature, nor is it so en¬ 
tirely free fj-om the influence of Sanskrit diction. There 
ai'e words in ii even, that are borrowed from Sanskrit, 
ai.',d that is true not ordy of Kura], but of the whole 
class of Ibis lit(o-ature. The ImTowing in this period, 
however, does not appear to be (juite so much borrowing 
directly from vSanskrit, but seems to be through the 
I’raki'it gen('rally. The Sanskrit woi'ds therefore are 
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hidden from view by the double transformation that 
the words have underp^one, the transformation they 
attain to in the Pi-akrit form, and 1h(‘ further trans¬ 
formation that they liad to undci'f^o to suit themselves 
to Tamil usage. It is not ncscessary for this position 
that the words should hav(i betai all of Sanskiit origin 
and put into the Prakrit form. It is just possible that 
the words are originally Prakrit, lait Sanskritised for 
purposes of classical use. That does not concern us in 
this context. 

Apart from this question pui’ely of diction, the 
parallelisms in subject matter are so many and so fre¬ 
quent. that it would be taking too much ui)on ourselves 
to assert that in the subject-matter the work is quite 
independent of Sanskrit. The author of the Kura] 
does not appear to have cherished the notion that his 
merit lay in his being completely independent of con¬ 
tact with the other culture. He seejns to have cherished 
a very considerable amount of regard for that which 
was of use in the other cultures without sacrificing any 
of his regard for the language that he handled with so 
much facility and effect. He acknowh'dges his indebt¬ 
edness in jjlaces explicity, not to mention those ill which 
the acknowledgment is more or less recondite and not 
so readily seen. There are certain places in which he 
refei-s to Nul in the text.^ The term' Nul certainly 
does occur in several places and with different mean¬ 
ings. But in certain contexts it stands for the’Veda 
and V(!dic learning generally.- But there are con- 
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texts in which he undoubtedly refers io sonietliiuf*' far 
more secular, and lie cannoi i-efer io anything else than 
a work of political science of some kind. T^nless it is 
possibhi for us to point out, if not actually (iiinte. an 
actual pre-existing woVk on th(‘ Artliasastja in Tamil, 
we shall have to acce])t it that it refers to the Artba- 
sastra-Arthasastra tlu‘ well-known oik', either the 
KautilTyan, or its abridgnient the Kaniaiulaka. Knrals 
683 and 743 are instances in point. The lirst occurs in 
the chapter on loodn, which word itself is a Sanskrit 
word, and institutes a comparison betwe(;n the most 
efficient ambassador and the most efficient wan-ior, as 
it wei'e. That ambassador is most efficient, who among 
the proficients in polirical science is tlu* most proficient, 
as that warrior is the most proficient in ilu' use, of his 
javelin, who could give a good account of himsi'lf in a 
body of experts in the use of that weayton. Theri; is no 
other sciences (Ad/) which is so essential and conies iti 
handy for an ambassador than the science that treats 
of that particulai- subject, which r(»rins an essential and 
integral part of political sciitiee or Arthasastra. The 
other Jvui'a! has reference to what ought to be the essmi- 
tial ref|uireinents of a fortress. There again the Kura] 
has it that height, width, strength and rarity are the 
essential characteristics of an efficient fortress accord¬ 
ing to science (Ad/). The Ad/ here could be no other 
than a work which lays down the instructions for the 
building of fortrifsses ftit- military purposes, and that 
must be a work either on military sciimce, or a science 
of which military science is an integral yiart. Here 
again .wc are face; to faci* with the jiosition that it 
could 1‘efer to nothing else than the Arthasastra. 
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Therefore then the Knra] polity is one that applies to 
th(» soeiely of Tamil India when that society had al- 
]'('ady become conslitiiti^d on a basis offering analogies 
• of no j'emole character to the Society depicted in the 
iXrthasastra. That is the yiew that comes out from the 
Tolkappiyam itself notwithstanding the fact that the 
Sutras of the Toll^a]>y)iyaTn could not bo explicit and 
d(‘tailed in regard to th(*se, and the dfdails have to be 
supplied by the eommentatoi- as no Sutra in the whole 
i‘ang(“ of Sutra literature can lx* complete in itself and 
self-explanatory. It is undoubtedly complete in itself 
providc'd only when you understand the full extent of 
the implication of the teehnieal h-mgiiage employed and 
what it is intended to eouvey. and that could be undei*- 
stood only by a man who has had the Sutra ('xpounded 
to hitn. This is an implication which is inherent in 
the character of tin* Sfiti-a itself. It is utt(‘r ignorance 
and want of Tinderstanding that could charge commen¬ 
tators with having imported ideas when tlu'y expound 
what is nu'rely implii'd in the Sutras; not that commen¬ 
tators are nid np to impoi-ting their own ideas, or the 
original ideas that had undergone modification into 
tlu'ir inti'i'iivetation. Th(>y are aetnally expeeteQ to do 
so ill regard to eerta;n (-lasses of works. Hut at the 
same time wh.at oiighf to be borne hi mind carefully is 
that the commentators are tbere eonmfenting with a 
view to expomidiiig tlu* Sutras primarily,^as they wore 
und(-rsto(xl by those thal first put them into that fhrin, 
and indicate the ehaiig(‘S that that original idea might 
have* undergone in process of time. Where we^fi-iid it 
necessary to say that a cominentator has gone beyond 
his limits, the i-esponsibility is undoubtedly ours to 
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pi*ove that that is a fact. We have no right to assume 
the fact that a eoniTnentator is a fraud who reads his 
ideas into th(' Siitras composed centuries before his 
tinu'. Th(‘se remarks are offered here, as it is often 
asserted that Parimela).agar’s profound learning in 
Sanskrit is what is res]ionsiI>le for the affiliation of the 
ideas of the Kural to Sanskrit works. Not only that, 
but sometimes it is pointed out that other commenta¬ 
tors do not always see <*y(' to <‘ye with Pnrimelalagar 
in the interpretniion <if pai tieular ^■(‘rses of the Kural. 
Ignorance of Sanskril and ihe necessarily imperfect 
exposition of a Kural are not certainly fc'atui'es of 
higher authority. K is knowledge of what the Sans- 
kritists have to say, and a con)j)arison of the two in 
their contexts that really would lead to anything like a 
justifiable inference rather than the ignorance that 
svould shut its (.'.yes to all possible sources of light from 
elsewhere. Many of those j)assages would be obscure 
and hardly understandable miless you let into it the light 
that Sanskrit literature has to offer. This would become 
clear from vcu'ses in certain chapters which do not 
explain themselves unless tin* technical senses of cer¬ 
tain words, for instance, are understood; and in some 
cases it is impossible to undei-stand them without the 
aid of SanskT'it. W(“ may refei- X)articularly to Kural 
501 as affording a very good illustration .of this. 
There are numljers of oth<'r passages which are equally 
sound illustrations, but may not be quite so complete 
as this particular one;, where without introducing the 
idea of the Upiutu, of the Arthasristrakfu'as^ which is 
not unknown or quite so unfamiliar to ordinary people 
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the passage can hardly be understood. The idea of the 
TJpadd is explained in the Ramayana, and occurs even 
in the inscriptions of the Cruptas in the fourth cen- 
• tury A.n.^ as an idea that is famiJiarly known to all. 
Why should Ave deny that knowledge to Tiru- 
A^ajluAmr, and read his A'^erses and understand them but 
imperfectly'? This is hardly justifiable criticism. 

The Kura] ideal then, as projected in the seventy 
chfipters constituting the second section, is a monar¬ 
chical state as depicted in the Dharmasastras, and to a 
A'^ery considerabh^ extent in the Artha Aiistra as Avell. 
As was pointed out above, the Rural begins with the 
notion of Aram, that is, not in the style of the Artha 
{^ash’a Avith the abstract notion of ftvadharma and the 
application of the daiida. So it takes up the state, at 
the head of AA’hich there AA^as a king. The qualities he 
ought to possess, the education that he has to undergc), 
and the discipline to AA’hich he has to submit himself 
are expounded, and then folloAvs naturally tin; treat¬ 
ment of ministfO’s and friends AA’ith AA'hom he ought to 
asso(‘iate, and the relations that he ought to admit to his 
presence. These* are elealt AAoth under the hpads 
wnaichehu and surram. The AA’ord nmnichclin is 
again a Sanskrit AA^ord coming'through Ihe Prakrit, eme 
of Avhich hj-vs a form of am(whcha correspoijding to the 
Tamil anHiieJicltar. The AA'hole body is treated as a 
group of ministeu-s <*onstituting Amrious classes, the 
^laatri, Purohita and others of the Ai’tha ^astra. The 
Kura] folloAA's genei*ally the same kind of diAdsion. The 
ministei's and the relations are sometirru's spoken of as 

JJunagadh Inscription of Skandagupta, F. G. I. No. 14. 
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those in immediate attendance', and the term amaichchu 
itself is expounded as those near about, on the forma 
tion of the word from a Sanskrit rof)t. Where the 
Ping'nlandai"' g'l'oui's them tos’oflu'r and uives th('in the 
common name surram, as the eif^hteen surratidr to 
which rofej'enc{' has alrevuly been made', it follows a 
rt'cojrnised usaye. Where' the-red'ore we' tinel the 
Madurai Kfinp- speakino- of the five £!:roups of ininis- 
tc'rs, and the Silapaelhikaranr" rc'fe'rs to the'S'c five 
groups anel the oi^^ht of the other se'ction, anel the 
Kural^ more or less indire'ctlv lays down who onyht to 
constitute' the iunni (the ministers) anel what their 
c|nalifie-ations shonlel be, what eonstitiite'd the fiiirram 
and henv far they ouy'lit to be alloAve-d to influence the 
work of the monai'ch. it is fedlowinsi' probably the divi¬ 
sions of the Artha Sastra, and possibly what was the' 
existino- practice in Tamil Tnelia of the' times. This 
will be'conie edear whe'n we remembe'r that the Kura] 
eh'als in a nninl)e'r of se'ctions Avith what constiluteel the 
finalifications for ministe'Ts anel what exae-tly a kinc; was 
expected to do to sc'e'ure tlu' right kind for his se'rvice.-''' 
This is folloAved by a section be'ai'ing upeai how e;xactly 
to tre'at those that are related to him and ele'peneh'n- 
upon him. Tn this treatme'nt, he use's (avo e'xpressions 
iiKtm anel .surram, which are synonymous in Tamil. 

But the' author e»f the' Kural, hoAveA’er, si'i'ins to make a 

■ 

distinction that when he speaks of the' inam, he means 
the' councillors, the' ministers anel those' trusteel servants 
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in immediate attendance, and relatives generally. But 
he mak(*s use of the word suTpim lor the last class 
alone. In any case, all tin; Ihiee gioups are there and 
> therefore the expiession, “the five great bodies and 
ihe eight '■roups'’ of Tamil literature, have to be taken 
b» l)e what was in the mind of the author of the Kural. 

The Kttral x>olity therefoi'c n(;t merely reflects the 
soiaal life of the times but represents, more or less, 
faithfully the state of society and the arrangements for 
Ihe administiation of goveiiiment at tht^ time, and per- 
liaps would warrant the inference that it is not a mere 
abstract book of aphorisms of mei'ely theoretical 
v alue, ijut a wxuk that reflects correctly the prevalent 
ideas and the practice to which those ideas gave rise in 
the dei)artment of X)olitical activity of the age. At the 
same time, it must be i-ecogiiised, as was pointed out be- 
Inre, that it is not a full or detailed descrixition of the 
admiuislrative machinery of the times, being not an 
administrative manual, it will be noticed that what it 
lavs down in the seventy chajiters out (h a total of Idi! 
may be ri^garded, more or less as an accurate descriji- 
(ion of the general xjriucixiles which ought to umlerly 
the creation of the administi'ative machinery for the 
carrying on of the government of a state such as an 
Indian state was conceived to be in the Tainii India of 
the t ime, or we might even say, in the whole bf India of 
the time. There is siuh a similarity between the northern 
organisation and the southeni as described here that per¬ 
haps it will not be justifiable to regard the ong as 
entirely distinct from the other. Where this polity 
shows itself to be defective is, as was pointed out 



ah-eady, in the details of the general administration, 
while those relating to the local are practically absent. 
I’hat is a feature not peculiar to the Kural; 
but it is a feature quite common to th(‘ SmrilAs 
and even Kaniandaka, a professed treatise on 
])olitics. Tile idea seems to be more or less 
that, except for a technical student, such gene¬ 
ral notions as are given in these treatises are 
ample and if further knowledge be required, it is for 
those that seek it to go to the really technical treatises, 
which deal with the subject in detail. Similarly those 
that wish to gain a complet e idea of the administrative 
machinei'y by meai s of which the administration was 
actually cariied on, must acquaint themsidves neces¬ 
sarily with the details of the local administration before 
they can feel justifiably that they have gained a com¬ 
plete idea of the actual machinery of government. To 
do this, Ave have to go to the Arthasastra of Kautilya 
to till in the details from a text-book or treatise, and 
we shall have to, as a suiiplemeiit, make a close study or 
a faii'ly full survey of such details as we gain from 
the inscriptions both of Asoka and his successors, draw¬ 
ing even occasionally from such notes as we have fiom 
the foieign travellers who have left accomits of the 
administrative system of the Mauryaii times. The 
Ureek accounts and the Asokan inscriptions would, to 
some extent, supplement each other and give, not a 
coinplete, but an adequate picture of the administra¬ 
tion, and the agreement between the details that we get 
froiij there and the Arthasastra are so close that we 
would perhaps be justified in assuming that such 
glimpses as we get in the inscriptions and the accounts 



of tile fori'ign trav(']]ci-s ri'flect a socii^ty formed on the 
basis iiuderlyi]ii>- tlu; Arthasastrn, and Ihe Artlia- 
sastra polity tlierefore would j^ive a more or less com- 
* jdeto' pieturo. SometiiiK^s wv. still find lliat even tlui 
Arthasastra does not <?o down lo file full details, and 
these may be found in the inscriplions of a lafi'r period 
where we have them in some number and in full detail. 
There again we shall ha\(‘ to take it that tlu; Artha 
Sfistra omission is not ru“(-<‘ssarily evidence of the non¬ 
existence of the inst ituti<ms but may be diu^ to the 
exigencies of a treatise, which has to confonn to cei'tain 
reqiiiivments which may necessitate* the avoidance of 
details of too technie^al oi* too local a character. With 
these cautions we may jeroject a picture of the political 
life of India, and the political machinery by means (n 
which the aims of that life \\-ere attained, by a combined 
study of all these. 

Before passing from this subject, however, one 
remarkable omission of the i\.ura| has to lie noted. The 
Arthasastra treatises generally and the j)olitical chaii- 
ters of the ^Mahrdihfirata ‘ alike begin tlu; subject by 
a discussion as to the origin of society as arising out of 
the social needs of humanity, and then ])roceed to jioint 
out the nc‘t;d of a govc-rnment for regulating that life. 
The discussion is on the subject society tyid state. They 
arrive at a state of societ}' perhaps not altogether tlieo- 
i-eti(ully, although dc'tinite statements are not pant¬ 
ing that they regaideil that sr>ciet\' existed without an^ 
administrative guaidian of some kind wheie people 
were exjiected to live together and respect the law. 
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Tlio preservation of that s(»eiety becomes impossible, 
and that kind of a social life soon lapses into a life 
wliere might is right. This is what they describe as 
the »(he law ef the lish, (he biggee ’ 

fish eating the smaller, the sironger oppressing (he 
wc'ak('r and taking ftncible possessioJi of all that is 
Worth having. In such a sta(e of things they felt (he 
need (»!' a machinery, the funetion of which would be 
to regulate life, and to see that the real interests of 
society as a whole are not actually sacriliced to tlie inte¬ 
rest of the strongei' individuals: in oilier words, to see 
that social progri'ss is not hampered by the pursuit of 
individual ambition. They therefore created cons¬ 
ciously a kingshi]) wiiicli came into e.xistence either by 
the decree of pi-ovidence at the J'equest of the sufferers, 
or created by the voluntary agreement of the peojile 
among themselves, or by a compact between the peoi>le 
on the oni' side, and some one that was ]>re])ared to take 
the responsibilitv on the other. According to the first, 
Alanu was ordainevl to give luntectioii to society in 
return for his being xilaced beyond need for pursuing 
life and securing the wherewithal for himself and his 
family.* There again it takes on the form more or less 
of a contract. He Avas to get a port ion of the jiroduce 
of the earth and all else from which a ]-evenue was 
derivable geiio'rally by the in-ocesses of juusuing gain. 
That is the lyore oilhodox view. The heterodox view, 
the buddhistic view, for instaiice, fiankly states that it 
■ was the result of a conti'act, the iMaliusanmiala-^ 
between the Ikshvaku kings and people generally. 

t 

iArth. Sas. 1. 13. 

2Digha Nikaya III. p. 73. 



Either wa.y, this preliminary disenssion both in the 
Mahabharata and, in a somewhal abbrevialed form, in 
the Arthasastra brines into Anew how the Hindus at- 
• tempted to explain the eomini;- of soeiety into existence, 
and the creation ther('in as it wer(', of a state. The 
preliminary discussion of society and state, and the 
circumstances leading to the creation of the one from 
the other, are absent from the Kuyal whicli starts A\nth 
the statement that there is a kimv and he has a kinerdom 
to (^oA^ern. Tlu' author indicat('s tberc'by clearly that 
he is }no7'e really concerned Avitb the 7‘ealistic desfO'ip- 
tion of a kingdom that existed rather than to trouble 
himself to expound bow a kingdom or a states is a 
necessary oriianisation for the condm-t of human lif(‘. 
This s(‘ems, hoAA’eA'er, implicit in Avbat he says, and the 
Avhoh' polity of the Kiiea] could not l)e av(‘ 11 understood 
Avithout presuming the backyi'ound of the Artha- 
sastraic or Rajauiti cultuix', as it is (‘xpounded in the 
A]-thasast7as and thi* IMabilbharata respectiA'ely. 



II 


TTTE KTTRAL POLITY. 

Tho following' nbiLlcfcniont of tho Kural polity 
may tlica lio of iotoTcst to c:ivo an ido'a of what 
exactly the stat(‘ was that was pTojected by the political 
chapters of tlio Knral which may l)e regarded as an 
ideal 7 )reseiitatioii of what an actual state really was. 
Accordine; to tlu' Knral, he is the most excellent kins’ 
who is iiossessod of an ('fficient army, a flonrishins 
population, e’rowimr woalth. faithful ministers, depend- 
ahle allies. Thes(‘ six make him eminent amons 
kinss. This lays dowm. as has been pointed out, 
th(' idea of the Saptapralnifi, as in the Artha 
Sastra, INfanu and Sukra. it do('s not deal with 
th(' Sapfaripn as such, but proceeds on the divi¬ 
sion for which thci-c is wan-ant in these works on the 
princiT)le of T?a.ia and Ra.jyaTn as constituting: the more 
convenient kind <*f a division. The kins: was to sec 
that he hir)is(df does not fall away from the path of duty 
laid down for him as protector of society, that he care¬ 
fully I'cmoves that which is dctrinumtal to the pursuit 
of Pharma or duty, and that he maintains himself 
in this yios^tiori of hi.c’b iv'sponsibility. This is an idea 
not p(‘culiar to the Kural itself. FiVen other Tamil 
woi-ks ’which la\' it doAvn that Pharma or duty is at the 
Toot of society, as for instanc(% the Purananfiru, 
(y)O('m 55). s(d down that at the root of the valour of 
th(' kins; lies tlu' pursuit of a path of virtuous duty. 
Once a kinj^:, he has to see to it that he creates fresh 
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sources of income producing additional r('venu(' for 
himself, collects what is due to him, provides for its 
safety and increase, and ultimately applies it to pur- 
• pflses which are worthy of that which constitutes the 
grand duty of the king. That king is counted among 
people a god, who protects the people and administers 
justice lighteously. His dtities therefon; would resolve 
tlnmiselves into generous gifts to those in lU'cd, kindness 
to all those who come under his ])rotection, unswerving 
justice and efficient protection 1o his sut)jects. The 
king possessed of all llmse foui- features preeminently, 
is the most illusiridus anamg kings. The king that 
rightly understands what is acceptable to tlu' people 
generally and adopts that in his life of action, possesses 
the right discernment among kings. This is noted ns 
one of the essential qualitie.? of an ideal king and th(' 
great dramatist Bhavabhuti puts it into tin* mouth of his 
ideal character, Rama, wlnu’e he is made to say that for 
the sake of pleasing his subjects (lolra. Taut ;. vla.kam'), 
he was quite prepared to give up friendship, nuna'y, his 
own well-being and ev(m his beloved Janaki luu'selC.’ 
It woiild cause him no sorrow to give up these if only 
th(‘ world would thereby be pleased. The king ought 
to surround himself with friends, older than himself 
who hav(‘ a thoi'ough und(>rstanding of the nice details 
of the Jflianna. The id(‘a here is just exactfv the same 
as is contaiiu'd in ]\Ianu, Chapter YTI, IT, 32-38. As 
the king’s ministerial surroundings constitute his eyes, 
a king must choos(‘ only those that could be used as 
trustworthily as his owm eyes. That king who is sur¬ 
rounded by worthy men, ministers and officials, hnd 

lUttararamacliarita. I. 
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do his duty accoptnlilo to thom can suffer but little 
from his enemies.^ That king- would destroy 
himself even without having enemii's to do so, 
if he has not among his surrotindings those that are 
not afraid of speaking unpleasant truths CManu VTT. 
40). Ther(‘ is notliing that a king cannot achi(W(‘ whosi' 
action is based on deliberation in a council of k'liowing 
ministers (INranu YTT. 155-57). Ydien action is calk'd 
foi', it is best that one taki's action after due 
deliberation. Deliberation following action is us(‘Iess.- 
Ilere what is stated has referenct' to the clndce of tb(' 
particular line of action on an einergency arising, mid 
though put in general terms in the context, it has re¬ 
ference to the adoption of the ini'ans to the end on the 
lines laid down in tiratises on piditical science gene¬ 
rally. That is the adoption of the four kinds f»f means 
against an actual or possible enemy, viz., the familiar, 
Dana, Sdrna, Jidda and Danda or gifts, pacification, 
detaching possible allii'S, and war.'* ddiat is the most 
ayiproiiriate way for tin* proper maintenance of the 
treasury and apjilicat ion of that treasury which in gifts 
gives just what is necessary and adc'quate. This has 
I'efi'ri'iice to what is found (dearly stated elsewhi'i'c in 
the Sanskrit ti'eatises on polity as wadi as ev(*n Tamil 
Texts, and has ridation to'the division of state revenues 
into four ])arts, of whicdi two parts are intended for 
his own exyx'uditure, bedding one fourth as a 
reiserve and applying the re'inainiivg part for 
these jiurposes.^ When no hostile action is called 

iManu, VII. 39. 

2Ar. Sas. I. 15. 

uManu. VII. 106. 

4Trikatukam. 21. 



I'WDtiiu qui(}t like a crane listlessly waiting 
for tlie appearance of a suitable victim; when action is 
called for, see to it that it is quick and decisive as that 
. of tJiat self-same crane wlieii the vittim comes before it. 
This is clearly an injimclion that one Imds scatt(;red 
througii the Artliasastra, and is generally put down for 
one of those teachings of Kautil.ya J'cgarded unmoral, 
if not immoi al. Tiruvalluvar could hardly be accused 
of waid of Jiioralily, not to sjJeak of immorality. The 
minister is best, chosen whose choice has stood the test of 
niorafity, woif h, desire and fear of life. This has refe- 
re]ice to the choice of the ministers and the staff of a 
king in attendaiice upon him, and what is said here and 
the chaider following in regard to this matter aj^idy 
also to otlu'r officials. In this clearly the Kural fol¬ 
lows tile t(‘achings <d' the Ailha tSastra and what is said 
heri' in this paiticular verse has reference to the 
iJpddil of the texts on Dharma, which as was remarked 
already, finds exposition in a work like the liamayana 
and was liuniliaih' lUiough known in the days of the 
(tuptas. An inscrijition of Skandagupta refers to his 
choice of a suitalde (Governor foj- the proAunce of 
tin jurat, which at that time offered the most anxious 
j’i‘sj)onsil)ility among ju'ovincial governments. What 
the Kiij'al discusses in chajiters 51 and 52 generally fol¬ 
lows more closely than usual the injunctions of the 
Kautiliya.^ 

(diapter 51 b(‘gins with the statement that the 
mijiistt'r is best chosen when the choice is made after 
testing him by means <d' ethical standards, inqiending 
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danger io his religious faith, possible acquisition of 
wealth, attractive gratification of the senses and fear of 
life. It is only those who come out of these tests un¬ 
scathed, that ought 1(> be chosen. The twenty verses 
that constitute the tw'o chaptei's follow the usual 
method of Tiiuva]Ju\ ar, but cover i)ractically the whole 
of the subje(h matter under discussion in the chapters 
J’elating to thc!se topics in the Arthasastra even to the 
point of detail. 'Without going into too much of detail, 
this very chapter laj’s down that a choice without test, 
and suspicion of one that has been chosen, are alike 
pi'oductive of evil from the consequences of which 
escape would be impossible. The duties of a minister 
(.u'dinaril}' are the increase of sources of income, the 
adopting of the means to Jiiak(! the wealth o|.the king 
grow quickly, and the removal of that which would 
diminish either of these.’ Ills daily attention ought to 
be how to canvas these three ends. The comitry is 
not likely t<.) go n r<»jjg uidess the protecting hand of the 
adndnistration goes astray. The constant and un¬ 
remitting attention of the king therefore is called for 
to see that those that carry oji the administration for 
him do not swerve from the righteous course of action. 
That is the real relationship bedween king and Minister 
which (-ontinues unchanged even when the king suffers 
badly in regard to his prosjierity. "When old friends 
had fallen away from the king, and they return to 
friendship again for good reasons, tint king ought to 
accept their services again on an examination of the 
motives inducing their return. Relaxation in effort 
does, not lead to fame. This is the conviction of all 
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sciences (not merely of the science of politics). A 
Icing is bound to pursue by all means in his power that 
which has been hc'ld up as the duty of the king. Such 
ns neglecd these will come to no good even in “the seven 
births.”^ The seven biidhs ht!r(; referrcKl to are the 
various classes of beings and even inanimate creaiion, 
among any of which one could be borne. Of course 
what is recognised here are the recommendations laid 
down in the Art ha Sastra, and they are certainly detail¬ 
ed by the commentator. To interpret merely in gene¬ 
ral terms would prove; to be quite unintelligible in the 
context. A king’s right(‘ous ruk; is that which is ever 
watchful to note the shortcomings of his otfieials, to 
punish these according to measure' aftei* deliberation 
with his council, and discharge his duty with strict im¬ 
partiality. The i-ighteous rule of a king stands at 
the root of the whole learning of the Bi'ahman and at 
the root of morality alike.- It is not the wi-apons of 
war that bring victoiy to a king; it is the impartiality 
of his rule. A similar idea to the first gets expressed 
in the Manirnekhalai, a Buddhist work of a Buddhist 
author, where rendering almost the same idea, he puts 
it down that the religious observances of those jdevoted 
to ascetic penance and the chastity of women alike are 
under the gnardianshij) o*f the ruler. The Purana- 
nuru expresses a similar sentiment to thgit of the second 
verse when it states in poem 55 that the valour of a 
king has its root in the morality honoured of old. » The 
whole world is protected by a righteous king while he 
himself finds equally efficient protection in the right¬ 
eousness of his rule. 

lAr. Sas. I. 19. Bk. I. 5 & 6. •iXXII. 208—10. 
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Where a kins; punishes po' 0 })Je of evil propensities 
with death, he is doii)f^;jus< what a cultivator docs when 
he pnlls ont the weeds from his cnHivat(‘d fields. The 
kinj^ who oppresses hi^ peo])le by undue imposts is • 
wors(‘ than an enemy, who makes kill in,j; the object of 
his campaicfii. W^here a kin^' fails to offer efficient 
protection there tlx' ver.^• cow ceases to yield; and Ihose 
whose duty it is to conduct the six' occu])ations rors>(‘t 
their works of authority. The kint>’ that does not dis¬ 
charge his duti(‘S afler due consultation with those 
with whom he associates himself for this purpose, and 
throws the blanu' on them when actions miscarry, is 
one whos(> j)ros])(‘rity will dwindle .gradually and dis¬ 
appear. ('ornmissiouers of secret information, and 
knowledge of the science of ,go\ (‘rnmeni, are both of 
them the eyes of ihe kin,g. Here tin* word used is Orru, 
which means a p(‘rson sent out to inform himself and 
make reports of what is taking’ plac(‘ cdnfidentially, and 
is ordinarily translated spy. 11 is an unsuitable trans¬ 
lation,- as according to tlu' Aitlui Sastra works as well 
as the Kural itself, this class of people is iircluded 
among ministers, and tlu' qualifications which are neces- 
sai'y aT’<‘ something far- srrjrer-ior to anything that may 
be expected of a spy. This class of peoi)]e are serrt out 
within and without while the actrral spies are another 
class and are treated of separately. The arrthor of the 
K-ural does go the whole length of the Artha Hastra 
itself* wherr he lays down in 586 that he is the best of 

^Learning, teaching, sacrificing for tliernaelves and saorilicing for 
others giving in gifts and accepting gilts aie recognised as tiie six duties 
of the Bralvman both in Sanskrit works uinl in the Tolkappiyain For a 
similar idea. See M. Bh. ganti 68, 28. 
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thiff clnss of peopJo who, nssnming the disguise of as¬ 
cetics,'' eonld get entry into the most confidential places 
op othevs, and will not jOfirc' out: the information gained 
• e\’en when ]mt to the f>-reatest jvvin. The only course 
of action in rej^ard to these agraits of information, hy 
the kinc: is to see to it that <nie of th(‘m does not know 
what another is about, and accept that information as 
correct ordy when three such so'parate informants a£?ree 
in conveying the same report independently.- Just as 
a stock of a watc'rlily is 1on<»e3‘ or shorter, aceordinf^ to 
the depth of tlie watei', so men are o-reater or smaller 
according as they exhibit more* or h'ss of courage and 
determination. That king who shows no i*elaxation in 
his (‘ffort rightly directed, will become at once ruler 
over all that the great Ood measured with his feet. 
Here the author points out that a king must be capable 
of great and unremitting effort, and one that is possess¬ 
ed of it in a large measure is likely to be a niler of the 
wh(»le earth—the whole earth, in fact, the whole uni- 
A’erse described as that Avhich was measured by tlu' 
thr(‘e strides of Vishnu. 

The above is a summary of the qualities that are 
essential to a king, what comes within the sphcj-e of 
liis action, how he has to carry action to effect, and what 
high qualities he is to exhibit in the course of this action 
togethei- with the instruments that he should make use 
of in the successful carrying out of action such a^ he 
might hav(i resolvc'd u])on. The author then proceeds ^ 
to deal with the liTrd)s of a state. As was already’ 
pointed out, Tiruvalluxar, unlike the Sanskritiats, xe- 
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gards the other six of the seven prahritis or 
angas as reality the limbs of the; state, having 
dealt with tin* king sepai-ately. TT(‘ then proec'eds to 
deal with tlit-m in tlx; order of tlx; Artha f^astra, al¬ 
though in tlx' first Kural <*f this section, he recited them 
in a different order. Tlx; first section therefore deals 
with Amaichchu or iriinisters in a general sense. Those 
that co7istitut('d the ministi'v must be possessed of the 
following five f|ualities in a high degree: unsweiwing 
determination, efficient pi-oteetion of subjects, great 
expertness in the scieix-es relating to government, fully 
developc^d uixlerstanding ac(|uired thereby, and capa¬ 
city for great (dfort.’ ''J’hose that ai-e poss<'Ssed of tlx^se 
in a very high degree are those fit fo constitute a 
ministry. That minister is the most dependable 
assistant to tlx' king, who has complete knowledges of 
what actually are the duti<“s of a king, who is possessed 
of learning to ('xpound those* duties in a persuasive 
way, and who has the capacity and discernment to select 
the best means in carrying eeut what has tee lee eleme. 
To the minister who combine's a penetrating natural 
hitelligence aixl has cultivated it by eelucatiem in the 
sedene-e of peility, there is neething that is really too 
difficult of understanding. Tlven whe'i-e a king shows 
neithen' capacity to understntxl what eetlx'Ts have placed 
befen-e‘ hiin, imr the dise-ermnent to understand it him¬ 
self, it is still the* eluty of those ne'ar him tee place leefeere 
him what theo- consieh'r is the best e-eeurse' eef actiem. 
Here the term used for the* minister is -worthy of ixetice. 
The man near to the> king is the Tamil periphrasis bv 
which a minister is indicated, showing that the Tamil 
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worli ammchehu is the Sanskrit word amdtija, and this 
is translat<Hl by the term ulaiijinau, he who is near. 
Where a minister speaks, let him speak with knowh'dge 
.of the capaeity of those Avhom he addresses. There is 
no morality oi- worth siip('rior to ihat. Here so rnneli 
importance is attached to the proper method of offei-in^>' 
couns(‘l as the acceptance of ft'ood counsel depends npon 
its pro])er presentation. Where somethiiif;- has to b<! 
done, and the ffood ininister placed it in ])ropor fm rn 
and order, the whole world will accept bis ad\ ice with 
ont question. No minister sbould do that which will 
not appeal to the intellig-ence of the cultured, eA’en i I' Ins 
mother should sufP('r fi*om huuftx'r; that is even in a 
supi-eine moment of necc'ssity he oueht not to sweiwe 
from the path of rectitude. In the pursuit of action, 
a niinistei" ouffht not to take it upon himself to do that 
which is likely to fail, and not to lose heart when that 
which was undertakiai fails by chancc'. These two are 
the best methods of action for a 7ninister according' to 
the experts in the science of politics. Tn adoptin,f!; a 
course of action, a minister has to take carc' tliat he 
adopts the couj\se of war only when he* has ,<>ot a fair 
S'uarantee of success. Where this is im])ossibh\ he 
ou^ht to ado])t his action to suit tin' cii'cumstances 
actually. Ilei'e Tiruvalluvar is actually laying,- down, 
when exactly the minister should adopt the last nK'ans 
of the foul", the arlntratnent of war. Tha,t has to be 
adopted only where he is ceidain of suc'cess. Wh-^te 
this is uncertain, other means have to be ti'ied before 
proc('eding' to war. In ado])ting- a course of action, n 
minister must have full consideration for the fivft ehn 
inents constituting action, need of action, mc-ans for 
A—9 
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earryinf? it out, the instriuueuts to carry it out, the time 
that is suitable for doiup so, the kind of action that is 
useful and the place to he <-hosen.^ He must have an 
eye to the end to h(' attained, to what mij^ht possibly 
intervene to proA’ent the attainment of what actnallv 
is to he yained when the <aid is reached. These he has 
to calculate beforehand in taking action. 

He then passes on to that class of ministers, whose 
function is to he d(‘puted as ambassadors, and lays 
down their qualifications Avny high imh'od. That is 
what is called Diitfi (ambassadors). The qualities that 
an ambassador should possess- are prcHunimuitly affec¬ 
tion for his people and dependants, high birth, and 
other qualiti('s that ar(‘ attractive to kings. Thos<" 
])ossessed of these qualities alone are fit for being sent 
out as ambassadors. Among tlu'se the Ix'st is he who 
has full knowledge of Avhat he has to do hefoi-e the king 
to whom h(^ is de])uted. H(* ought to he able to undei'- 
stand thoroughly th(‘ time suitable for conveying his 
message*. lie ought also to understand the circum¬ 
stances, which would assure success to his embassy. He 
would make a success who cousidei's all these l)efore- 
hand on information, and proceeds to action. Here 
TiruA^alluvar in general terms includes all the three 
classes of ambassadors, descrileed in Sanskrit works on 
the subject, auz., ambassadors, who can usi* their dis¬ 
cretion and successfiilly aclu'iA’e that AAhich is good for 
their government. He mentions as the first the man 
Avho can use a good deal of his discretion in the carry¬ 
ing o\it of his mission. The man who has not to exer- 

. iTMd Bk. I. 16. Bk. I. 16. 
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else ilmt amount of discretion but is merely to convey 
that which he has been previoxisJy tutored to convey 
wtaild be the second. But the man who actually carries 
•(he very message by means of d letter would be the 
third. By rc'ferring to the first class here as the best, 
he implies knowledge of the other classes as well. An 
ambiissador must achieve the object of his embassy, 
even if it should involve, in the course of its carrying 
out, his (jvvn death. Ministers ought not to keep away 
fi om kings, nor ought they to get too near him in fami- 
liai ity; but ought to keep at the i^roper distance, just 
li]v(; those who ajxjjroach a fire to warm themselves. 
]\1 inist('rs with understanding will not hold a king in 
little esteem because he happens to be young, because 
he happens to be a relation, of such and such a degree. 
'.I’hey must always conduct themselves towards him as 
becomes the illustriousness of his ixosition. Among 
ministers the highest quality is the capacity for mider- 
standiug the wishes of the ruler without exixlicit direc¬ 
tion. That niinistCir who can understand the iimer 
mind of his master with certitude is to be regarded as 
a god. A minister ought to weigh his words and use 
ojdy such as are suitable to the assembly in which he 
speaks. In order fearlessly, to si)eak ui an asseixibly 
with success, a minister ought to cultivate the use of 
language* by means of the projxer sciences* viz., gram¬ 
mar and logic. 

This brings us to the close of the section on minis¬ 
ters. In the ten chapters Tiruvalluvar deals with those 
that are worthy of being ministers to a government as 
a whole group. Although he lays dovm the qualifica- 
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liolus and Ihe duties of a miiuster in g’eiieral terms, he 
ij)dieat('s in the eoui'se of his trcatimait what classes 
were included among those that are (•ailed ministers. 
^Jdieie is a s])eciai class of ambassadors, who stand dis¬ 
tinctly old <>r I he grou|). But among the general group 
othcJ- than those, we can lind a detailed stud}" of the 
socalled five grou])S constituting the ministry of Tamil 
moiiarchs, including in it not merely the actual coun¬ 
sellors but even those whose function it is to carry on 
the administJ'ation. 

'The next section deals with Nadu, what the Sans¬ 
krit isis call JaiiajxxiH,^ in general tei'ins the country (U* 
territory that makes (.me of the impoi’tant consti¬ 
tuents of a state. The author of the Rural starts with 
detinnig Rfuju as that which is caj)able of an abundance 
of pj'oduction, ajid containing as its mhabitants men 
that ai-e wort hy and men that are ])(>ssessed of gi'owing 
wealth. By the ])]entifulness and A'alue of its produc¬ 
tion it ought to be attractive, and by the absence of 
circumstances hindering production it ought to be cap¬ 
able of producing plenty. That is really good countxy 
v\'hich is (^a])able of affording great advantages to its 
mliabilaiits, and at the sqme time maintain the income 
ot the kijig undiminished. That is really good country 
which does iiot contain different e(jmmunities of peoxde 
(of (»j)i)osing interests), internal enmities which are 
(iestructive to the country and the anarchical feuda¬ 
tories who are always a source of trouble to the king. 
That country is the best among countries, which is free 
from the C'vils of enemy occupation, and maintains its 
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fTuitfiilncss undiiiiiiiislicd. Tlio two sources of watiii* 
(spriiif^ watci" and raiu water), hills well sei and p(T(“n- 
nial water courses coiuhii;- rroin them, and well eon 
• Kt.ruet(‘d foj‘t.r(‘Sses, these constitnents nial';(! a j^ood 
country. That is a ha])])y count it which is fr.et' from 
dis(iases, is possessed of wealth, is ca])able of ])lenty, 
^ives happiness to its inhabitants and is well provided 
for pi’otection. Thes(‘ e(\ns<i1ule elements that go to 
beautify a count it. That is i-enlly good ('oiintry which 
is fei'tih' by nature; and th.at country wliich has to he 
made fm-tile by the work of man is nothing like so good. 
Even Avhere t('rritory is ])ossi'SSed of all thesi' good Cea- 
tures, it would he of no good to its inhal)i1an1s iinless i; 
he ixissessed ol‘ a worthy king. This, accoi'ding to the 
Kural, is what constitutes good territory and the tiTri- 
tory that is really good by nature would not he of any 
good to the inhabitants unless it is (‘(juijiped with a 
good government at the sanu' time. So good govern¬ 
ment is something indispensable to the ])rosperity of 
the inhabitants of a country. 

The next section deals with fortresses.^ Fort¬ 
resses are of value to those kings that asiiire, with 
capai'ity, to do great deeds. It is equally indis])ensa1)le 
to those who have not that’ capacity and want jirotec- 
tion. Fortix'ssi's offei-ing protection arepf four kinds; 
(1) protection afforded by clear deej) water; (2) ])ro- 
tection afforded bv extensive iilains round about; 
(3) i)rotection afforded by well-set hills surrounding 
the locality, and (4) jirotection offered by dense forests. 
Works bearing on fortresses dcelai-e height, .width, 
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and eoiviparativc rarity as the necessary quali- 
lit's of a good foil. A good fortrt«s must be capable 
of efticieiit di'feiice by a small force on guard. At the 
same time, it must l)e vast enough to giA^e protection to • 
a large number of peoi)le. Similarly it (.)Ught to be very 
diflicult of being taken by an enemy, atid must contain 
all tliat is nec(‘ssary for those tlmt seek its pi’otection. 
That is an efticient fortress, which is provided with all 
that may 1 k' needed l)y the occupants, and is defend(‘d 
by efficient guai-ds who can assure safety to the in¬ 
habitants. Fortressi’s Jiuist bi' incapable of being 
tak(‘ii eitheJ' by siege or b\' assault or by jniuing. llow- 
evej‘ well pr<i\ ided r fortiess may be in all these 
I)articxdais, it would be of no value miless those in 
occui)ati(.in of it are capable of making proj)er use of it. 
The descri])tinn of fortilicntioii given in general terms 
by Tiru\ :ilhi\ ar, is contirmed in full detail by a descrip¬ 
tion which is given of the fortress of lladum in the 
Sila]>adhikarain. 'riie passage under reference in that 
classic gives an actual descrijAtion of the fortress and 
enumerates the variety of the weapons both of offence 
and defence with which the fortress was provided. 

The next section deals with the income of a state. 
The Kural begins w ith the st{itement that wealth is indis¬ 
pensable t(» a ruler. The author* points out if only 
wealth could be ac(juii etl in the way that wealth should 
b(i ac(|uired, by mural aird legitimate means, it wnll give 
bot'irhajrpiness arrd subserve the ends of good rrror'ality. 
'It Avill be noted that this particular kind of pre¬ 
eminence of the utility of wealth it is that gives the 
char*a('fei’ tr.) the so-called Ar*tha. h^astra, which deals 
only with wealth, as it were. Even where that pre- 
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emincJicc is ffivcn to it, it is not flonc*, it must })e I’pmom- 
bored, by ncf^atiAnnj? the other t\vo, ns has often been 
taken by some scholars. Tt was always intended to sub¬ 
serve the other ends as well, Tha.j is l<:in.c’’s wealth for 
which there is no le.aitiinate claimant. That is also kins’s 
wealth that is drawn from active trade and commerce. 
It is equally the kin2:’s wealth which is returned for tlu' 
.justice that the kinj? administers. Tt will be noticed 
that there are three heads of revenue eiveu here. Idie 
first is what may be regarded as unclaimed property. 
Both property left by those without claimants and 
pi’opeity which had perhaps not hecai appropriated. 
The next one is the ,e,!‘oup which accrues by various 
customs and octroi sources of revenm*. This is the 
revenue that is obtained by means of the comnnurial 
activity of the inhabitants. The third is the revenue 
that the kine- derives by the (‘>;(‘rcis'^' of his authority, 
that is, the administration of justice. These are fha^'e 
actually to b(‘ so r('i>ardcd) over and alxwe what is 
due to the king as his share, the recognised sixth of 
agricultural produce, etc., generally called by the 
Sanskritists his share of tlie general yield. A 

king ought, by all means in his power, to accjuirc' wealth. 
Tlu're is nothing that destroys the emany's ])ower as 
efficiently as this. The section winds u]> wilii tlu; 
following “acquired wealtli as it increases in the 
legitimate process of growth, brings to the king tlui 
other two ends of existence, n.annjy, morat life and 
legitimate' happiness.’' TTt're again the' Knral treai- 
ment is quite general, not altogether witluiut hints 
which would let tts into the details which are expounded 
in the treatises relating to the Artha Sastra. 

lAr. Sas. II. 24. 
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Tlie next section has to do with the army. The 
arrm% divided into distinct arms, which is not afraid of 
defeat in course of action is counted the best among a 
king’s possessions. The fortitude with which an army 
maintains itst'lf against odds ev(‘n in suffering defeat 
is possible only to th(‘ lu'reditary forces of a king. 
Here, of {'onrse. the refercaice is to the distinct section 
of the army, which is gener.ally called Mulahala, or the 
main forces of a state.’’ coming in hereditary succession 
th('r(‘for(‘ with .a pennamait interest in the kingdom. 
This des(‘rij)tion natnrally implies the other kinds of 
an army which Tamil and Sanskrit literature know of. 
These are nsnally divided into tlu' hereditary forces 
alri'ady referred to, jnercenary forces that may he 
engag('d for tin' time, h'vies made for emergencies from 
th(' country (Kritlii/lafjoi), levies improvised fi'om the 
inhabitants of tlie foi-ests ( l\<lijirp(iddi), 
fi'om allies and states m'utral, and lastly enemy forces 
hroiight uiuh'i' snii.jection and made use of in war after¬ 
wards (Of these the best is, of course, 
the first, and that is what is k(']>t up in a state of effi¬ 
ciency and good feeling hy the king. That is what the 
author wishes to draw attc'ntion to in the next following 
Kural. The army which is not easily destroy('d in war, 
which shows itself impossible of corruption by an 
enemy, and that which has come down from generation 
to g('nei'aiion of tlu' ruling fjimily is the best among 
thCi forces of a king. This Rural almost implies a 
reference to the famous poem"' where a woman is made 
to ^iay that lier father stands a stom*—that is the vinujal 
erecttxl in liouour of a warrior who fought and fell in 

lAr. g<as. Bk. VI. 1. ^Ihid. ^Purapporul. Ch. VIII. 22. 
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tHe service of his sovereign—^Having fallen in battle; 
her husband died on the field of war, her brothers, 
fought at the front and fell, while her son occupying 
his place in the reserve behind, having been stniclc by 
an arrow, rushed against the enemy king and fell. 
That is an efficient army, which knows what modes of 
war are the most appropriate for the campaign in view, 
and marches forward to the attack in the face of an 
enemy charging. TToAvever efficient an army, and 
however firm the individuals composing ii, it would be 
futile if it is not under good leaders. In i-egard to the 
bravery of indiAodual soldiers, Tiruvalluvar has the 
following. "Wlien the aiany throws a javelin at bin), 
the winking of the eye at the sight of it would be re¬ 
garded as disgraceful as running away from the field. 
The warrior' thai is prepared to lay down his life on tlie 
field of battle, if it should go against him, is not counted 
less brave even where the king prevents him from going 
to battle. If it is given to a soldier to fall in battle to 
the regret of the king who maintained him, such a 
d(iath is one that people ought to pray for and obtain.^ 

The author then passes on to allies and devotes as 
many as seventeen chapters to the subject. He divides 
the subject into two divisions describing what is good 
alliance in the first five, and what is liot desirable in the 
next twelve. He begins by saying that a king could do 
nothing better than to secure a desiralde alliance, |^- 
cause there is no more efficient pi-otection to him than 
a good ally. He next lays down;—There is nothing 
in the field of battle, more hurtful than being alone *vith- 

lYagftavalkya I. 324 and Mah. Bhar. Santi. 97—25. 
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out an ally. The hand that salutes might hide a danger¬ 
ous weapon. Even the tears of a seercd enemy might 
hide in it something dangerous. Those who conduct 
themselves as de])(‘ndable allies outwardly and harbour 
contemptible evil thoughts secr(‘tly, are l)est got I'id of 
by oneself behaving similarly and putting an end to the 
f7‘i(‘ndship at tin* propcj' moment. Those that are 
ext(‘nsiv('ly well rc'ad and ca]>able of ex'ponnding their 
Iviiowledge ('ffectivcly to others, but are not themselv('S 
disci])lin(‘d by that learning, they are, notwithstanding 
their learning, mneb woi‘S(‘ than ignorant ])eople. The 
friendship of an ignorant ]»erson is of great good as 
when ibeir friendsbi]) terminates it brings no pain. 
The evil that those without knowledge can infli<'t n])on 
themselvc'S, is more even than what their enemies may 
have to inflict u]>on them. IfluiS ' that are not ca])abl(' 
of doing a thing (wcai when directed, .and are not able 
to do it i)rop(‘r]y by ibemselves, tlnw conslitnP' .a dis('ase 
to their fricaids all ibeir days. Enmity is a disi'ase 
which makes fiieiidship im]>ossi1»b‘. '^Pbose whose 
know]edg(* ext(‘nds to meiely cherishing (‘innity cannot 
be held to understaacl ihe signiticance of the means for 
b('coming victorious. Ihimity ])roduces all kinds of 
evil cons(:(|nences, while friejulship has good |)olicy as 
its result. AVbere wai‘ is necessary, ni.ake an effort to 
avoid it as against those who are stronger. Adopt it as 
against those who are distinctly weakei'. Accept the 
enmity of those x avujuished in wtir, but never ]>ut your¬ 
self into enmity with those who are exi)ert in the 
sciemee of ])olitics. Where a king has no .allies, but has 
two ‘emanies, the liest course of action for him is to 
£iccex>t the better of the two encanies as an ally. Get rid 
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of an ('iiciny while yet in Ihe incijjienl slayes of enmity, 
l)eeans(' a tlmrny tree eau Ite easily jmlled oul when it 
is young. Jf it is full grown, ii will damage Ihe iiand 
rtial cuts. In regard lo s(H-ret emliity, take every earv 
to protect yourself againsl il. If neglected, it is likely 
lo cut Avitlioul your IviuAving it, like the knife of the 
potter. Having to get on with those not in agi-e(‘inent 
witli you is lik(‘ living in a bower harl)ouring a cobra. 
Not to he con1em]ituous of those who are capable of 
carrying out what they resolve ii])on is the best security 
among all that has to be secured for one’s safety. Here 
the reference is in the first instance t(» those possessed 
of the three (pialities that invariably bring success, viz., 
efficient command (Sans, prahlidva; TaJti. jyerumai), 
penetrating knowh'dge (Sans, maulram; Tamil 
aril'll), capacity foi- etfort, (Sans, aimham', Tam. 
mujiarclii).' '’J’hose ])ossessed of these in ainx)le mea- 
siue ought not to tie disregarded. Those of elevated 
circumstances in life should not bc' dis^deased. By their 
disjih'asure e\ en great indra, llu> king of kings, lost his 
kingshij) iij thc‘ course of its fidl enjoyment. 

’.rile ne.\t tive chajiters of this section have to do 
with what the Arthasastra- writi-rs call Vifiisauas. 
Among them the mosi imjiortant, of course, is associa¬ 
tion with women. This is dealt with in two chaiiters; 
the first w ith what we might call legitimate and the next 
illegitimate; in other words to be lu'nxiecked is as mucU 
of ati evil as to be led away by hireling women. Only 
the character of the dangerous consequences dilft'fs. 
The next is the vice of driitk, which it is enjoined ought, 

lAr. gas. Bk. VI. II. ^Bk. VIII. 3, 



under all eircurastauces, to be aA^^oided. The next oUe 
is the vice of dice. The Iasi is the chapter dealing with 
illni'ss and iis treatment. The illnesses to which human 
llesh is lieij" are divided into two classes; those which 
are ilie result of bad deeds in a previous birth and 
therefore incurable; the cure for such diseases being 
oidy the removal of the causes. But those illnesses that 
come of a.c(-ident are curable, and the trciatment of those 
are deall with in this last chapter. With this Tiru- 
va]juvar biings io a close his treatment of the limbs C‘f 
soverignty, or the constituents that go to make up a 
state. 


Next comes a section named miscellaneous, which 
consists of thirteen chapters. The first chapter deals 
with high bii'th, that is, birth in a family of standing, 
and what ought to be the characteristics of well born 
X)eople. After defining what exactly is meant by high 
bijtli and the chai'acteristic features that mark it, he 
IJioceeds to deal wdth the regard and esteem that one 
should clierish for the maintenance of the high standing. 
'J’he next is that which constitutes greatness, that is, the 
doing of deeds diflicult of ])erfo.rmaiice, the avoidance 
of vanity or mean ijride, complete control of the evil 
j)roX)eJisities of talking ill of others. The next chapter 
has j'efe'ience to the maintenance of the dignity that is 
thus ticquired, and how to persevere in it. The next 
deals with the conduct that such people usually adopt, 
and ought to adox)t, in order to maintain themselves in 
that high position, which is their due. The next deals 
with wealth, x)articularly the wealth which is not applied 
for the legitimate enjoyment of him that earns it, and 
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for giving to those; that deserve; it. To them that are 
not accustomed to giving to the de.-serving, nor used to 
enjo 3 dng it in h'gitimate^ wa> s, wealth is of no use even 
.if it should 1)0 coimled iw a sc i-ies.of croi'cs. That cem- 
laiiis in a nutshell tlu' idea of tlu; whole section. The 
next section deals with shame, the feeling that makes 
people; shi-ink from sa.ying or ele)ii)g things unworthy. 
The next one keys eleewn instructions for raising the 
good family in which one may be bom to a higher posi¬ 
tion. The efforts required to secui'e for it a higher 
position morally than what it ae;tually possesses to start 
with. The feellowing chapter relates to agriculture, 
which lays down the indisjjensable character and the 
ennobling virtue eef agrieailtural work, as all good is 
possible only where living is possible, agriculture cer¬ 
tainly comes in for the highest ])osition in life. Then 
follows a section on jjovej ty and what evils poverty is 
generally capable of producing. Thc-n follows the 
section on begging. This is dealt with in two chapters. 
The first deals with the chapter, relating to cases where 
begging is not perhaps dishonourable, what is ordinarily 
understood by the term, nicndicancy, which is held in 
high esteem lathei' than looked dowii upon. Notwith¬ 
standing this esteem, begging as begging is not held in 
high regard. It is genej-ally looked down upon, and 
this feeling, and the other e\nl consequences that 
begging brings are dealt with in the next section. To 
the poverty that leads one to this kind of begging, death 
is preferrable. Then follows a chapter, the final one in 
this section, which ti-eats of the vulgar, those giveri^to 
low life and low living. Strangely enough, low people • 
are compared to the Devas. But the comparison ex¬ 
tends only to the similarity between the two in tht;ir be¬ 
ing both alike not amenable to discipline. In the case*of 
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the Devas, thoy are a Jaw luito fhcinsolvcs and are not 
subj('ct to outside control, wliile in Jlie case of the other, 
outside control is useless and self discipliiu; is absent. 
The rest of the section draws attention to the features 
that go to constitute this \uilgar crowd and by impli¬ 
cation, Tii'uval]uvar wants that these qualiti('s should 
be avoided by those that do not Avish to be regarded as 
A’ulgar men. 

It will be sec'ii from this abbroAdated analysis of 
the S(‘ction, the largest of the three in the Muppiil or 
Kiiral, that, AA'hik' the section on polity does follow the 
iSinrifi.s and the Arthasasti'a teaching generally, the 
dominant note in the treatment is the teaching of 
morality. While therefore giA’ing details of caution, 
the Kural pi-oceeds both by AAay of command 
(vidhi) and by Avay of prohibition (nisheda), 
to let its leaders know Avhat is commendable 
and there'fore ought to be practised, and what 
is not commendable and therefore to Ik' avoided. 
With this general Jiiond jmrpose, dominating Iht' whole, 
he still brings into his treatment, as far as is com¬ 
patible from the point of Aiew of litvrai'y propriety, 
as much of a detailed treatment of political life as it is 
possible to do. The Rural polity therefore^ is not com¬ 
plete in itself. It requires to be supi)lemented, as in 
fact even the Arthasastra has to be supiih'inented, in 
certain particulars; but, being not so deliberately laid 
out f(tr a dc'tailed treatmc'nt of governance, the prin¬ 
ciples ai'e given in general terms. Wlu'n supi)lemented 
in the way it should be done, it gives a moi'e oi' 
less conijilete, though general idea, of Avhat i)olit ical in¬ 
stitutions were ; at any rate, were intended to be. 
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• DEVELOPiMENT OP AOMlNISTRATIVI? 
INSTITIJTIOXS IN THE AOE OP 
THE PAT.LAVAS. 

Tli(‘ l^allavns of tlie Inscriptions, wlio they were— 
Tiraiyans, tlicir predecessors—Tiraiyan of Pavattii'i 
Ilain-Tii'aiyan of Kanchi—These known as Tondainiins, 
also Ikdlavas, all(‘i‘nativ(‘ly—Tlie Jkdlavas of lh(' ins- 
cri])tions were Italiavas of KanciiT—They rul('d over 
Tondamandalain and the tc'n-ituiy north of it, up to 
the Krishna—Tlieii' early records, the Prakrit charters 
j'ofe]* to tile nortlu'rn ])art of their teri'itory .generally— 
The glimpses of the adiniiiistration from these char¬ 
ters—Same in character as the Andhra Administration. 
How far are these in agreeiiK'nt with the Artha- 
sastra and the Asokan organisation—Pallavas of the 
Sanskrit charters—(treater extent of their territoiy 
and intiuence. Tlie Cfangas and the Kadamhas tvuda- 
toiy to them. The explanation of their dom.inant posi¬ 
tion. (tlimpses of administi-atioii in the Sanslcrit 
charters. 



LECTURE m. 


ADMINISTRATlOlSr IN THE AGE OF 
THE PALLAVAS. 

The ncfo of flic Pnllnvns coa’pts six centuries aniil 
like other chronolofjfical divisions is, more or less, an 
artificial diAusion. It may be taken to coAmr the period 
fi'om A.I). 300 to A.T). 900, Ihe limits bein<^ only approxi¬ 
mate' in eiiher case. These six ('('ntnries may be ref^’arded 
as centuries in AAdiich the influence of the dAmasty of 
the PallaAms of KanchT Avas dominant in South' India, 
Before procoedinq; to study the political institutions of 
this particular period. Are oucfht to knoAv Avho thie 
PallaATis AA-ere and Avhat influences are likely to haA’-e 
Ih'C'H introduced, if any at all, durinq: the period of their 
dominance, in this department primarily, and perhaps 
incidentally in others. These PallaA’as as they show 
themselAX's in tlu' earliest of their records are PallaA^’as 
of KanchT, tliat is, they were a dAmasty of rulers who 
called themselA’es PallaA'as, and A\’ho issued their char¬ 
ters, etc., constitutinq- the inscriptional material that 
has come doA\m to us from KanchT, as the royal head¬ 
quarters of that dynasty. They are therefore describ¬ 
ed as PallaAms of KilnchT and they AAmre known through¬ 
out the pei'iod of history coA'ered by tlu'ir inscriptions 
by this designation. As far as Ihe material accessible 
to us takes’us at present, this dAmasty of rulers seems to 
have come into the t(‘rritory of Tondamandalam of the 
Tamils, after the disappearance of the rule of the 
Andhras in the Dakhan and llu' decline of the power of 
their successors, the Chfitunagas in the Kamatak and 
tile Southern Mahratta country to the north-westward. 
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They seem to have advanced from the rei 2 :ion known as 
the special province of the Satavahanas, and occupied 
the territory to which Kanchi gives the name, the 
^Tp,mil division known as Tondamandalam among the 
Tamils, Tundira or Tundakaras'htra among the Sans^ 
kritists. 

The term “Pallava” is one of evil import, accord 
ing to the standard Tamil lexicons, which give to it as a 
meaning or svnonym the term hmfavar, to whom the 
Kural itself devotes a chapter, the last chapter of the 
70 constituting the PornJ {Artha^ section of the Kural. 
The term, as it is applied in this class of authoritatiA^e 
wo7ks of Tamil, designates a class of people who must 
have been quite barbarian in character, and had not 
advanced nnich in culture and the other ehanents that 
constitute civilisation. That a])p€arcntly is not the 
term as applied to this dominant dAmasty of the Tamil 
land of the age of the PallaAms. The term Pallava, as 
applied to them, seems merely the .Sanskrit word 
PallaA’a, meaning- the tender tAvig of any plant or tree. 
The reason giAmn for this use of the AA-ord is that the 
first Jnan that had acquiied this designation for himself 
AA'as one Avho had to be recoj^nised by the tAvig of a 
Tondai creeper* (BATonia grandis). H(‘nce the name 
Tondainan for him. Unfortunately for this deriva¬ 
tion, hoAvever, the term Tondamandalam seems to be 
earlier and seems to have eai*lier* use in Tamil liter'q- 
ture; at any i*ate, the term PallaA a as a synonym of 
Tondarnan is not barred by this incompatability. As 
apjrlied to this dynasty, therefore, the tei*m is a trans¬ 
lation of the word, and Tondarnan the ruler over Tonda- 
A—ll 
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inandnlam irrcspcetivc of tlio family or the dynasty to 
which he belonged. Hence Tondaiyar is the people, 
Tondamandalani the land of theTondaiyar as a I'eg^ion 
inhabited by them; and Tondaman or Tondaiyarkon is 
the chief or rnler ainoiig tlnan: All of Ihem alike stand 
translated by the term Pallava in Sanskrit, and, what 
perhaps adds to the confusion, is that the term is used 
in earli(‘r Tamil literainre as the synonym of Tonda- 
nian, and even in a combination snch as this. Tomlaip- 
l^allaA%an, which conld only mean “tin' Pallava of the 
Tondai twig”, which perhaps inflicates that 1he name 
Pallava originaled as of application to ihis pariicnlar 
dynasty. Hence the dynastic name Pallava. 11 has 
th('refor(* to be actually held as synonymous with the 
Tondaiyar with this difference that in Tamil Tondai 3 'ar 
se('nis primarily intended to d(‘note the inhabitants of 
Ihe r('gion, the d.vnasty deriving its nanu' as being llie 
rnler of those inhabitants In- the ver^' constilution o^ 
the word, Tondaivarkbn or Tfiudainan. So far, there¬ 
fore, it is ch'ar that the nani(; has had nothing whatever 
to do with Ihe dislant Pallavas or Ihe Sanskrit PahlaA'a 
of thy inscriptions and Ihe Puranas, a d^masp'^ of 
foreigners that seUled in the dislant nm-th-west, Avhere 
the Puranas speak of thern, oi- in the region of Gujarat 
and Kalhiawad and the north Konkou (-oast where the 
inscriptions refer lo them. To affiliale the one with 
1he other Avould re(]uire moi'e historical evidence than 
has beom produced, or foi' the matter of that than we 
can produce at prescnl, and therefore it Avould be safer 
to lesave the possibility of any (tomu'ction between the 
t.wo aside till we have a more clear indication. 



Who wore the inhabitants or rulers of Toncla- 
jiiandalani before these l^allavas came into occupation 
of Ivauchl if As far as we can trace, ihe name Tonda- 
’jiTandalam was the J'egion, I’ondaiyar were tJie inhabi- 
laiits. Hence it would be safer to regard the Tondai- 
}’ar as a tribe of peopJe with a totem in the Tondai 
cre(!per, and (^onsituting the earlier inhabitants of the 
Jocidity. in the class (d works known as the Sangam 
collections gxaiej-ally, two rulers come into view in this 
lo(*ality distinctly known by the term Tiraij an. We have 
the name of a Tiraiyan iii the Ahanantiru collection, 
whose territoiy comx»rised the territory round the hill 
of Tiru})ati, which was included in the Toudaman- 
dalain, and Avho had his caj)ilal at a jdace called Pavat- 
tiri, Pavattiri that in later inscrii)tions is described as 
the Pavaltiri in Kakandinadu, which was swallowed 
uj) by the sea {Kadulh ouda K<1 kmulinddu). What is 
mor(‘, this 'J'ii-aiyan of J-*avattiri is described as ].)ossess- 
ed of Vengadam as the hill j)ar-cxcelleuce in his terri¬ 
tory'. With the Nddii, ^rondamaJidalam, caj^ital Pavat- 
tiii and hill Vengadam, this ruler would bo ruler, if 
not of the whole of Tondamjuidalam, at least of the 
northern ])art of it. The second name is that df a 
Tiraiyan associated with Kan,chl, and known to this 
body of litei'ature as 11am Tiraiyan of Kanehi. Ilam 
Tiraiyan or younger Tiraiyan for this particular ruler 
involves ij)So facto an elder Tiraiy'an, vho xjrobably was 
the other Tiraiyan. This younger Tiraiymi’s name iS 
associated with Kanehi by contemx>ora]y writeJS, and 
literary tradition gets to regard him as a descendant of 
a Chola king by a Naga princess. Naga tribes were in 
occupation of at least a part of the territory included in 
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the term Tondamandalam, and a substantial part of the 
inhabitants of that territory seem to describe them¬ 
selves as Nagas even in later inscriptions; and the 
names o£ several Kagas are found in inscriptions in 
Mahiibalipuram even of a later date. Whatever be the 
value of the stojy, his descending from the Chola dynasty 
is acknowledged even in contemporary writings and a 
X)oemi coini)osed in his honour, states in one place that 
he was called a Tiraiyan as having been brought first 
of all by the Tirai or Kadal (the waves or the sea used 
synonymously) referring, of course, to a part of the 
story, that when the mother sent him to the Chola 
monarch with the Tondai creeper to distinguish him, 
the shix) carrying him suffered shipwreck near the 
coast, and, while the baby was given up as lost by the 
meJ’chant who had charge of him, the baby was lashed 
ashore and \vas discovered alive, and ultimately pre¬ 
sented to the Chola ruler. In another context of the 
same X)oem, he is described as coming of the family of 
Rama of Ayodhya, and the x>assage may ibe interpreted 
as of the royal faniily of Ayodhya generally also, in 
later copx)er jjlate and other inscriptions which give 
long genealogies of the Chola family, a certain number 
of names of the dynasty of Ikshvakus is made to figui’e, 
among them the ruler fcSibi, who cut off his flesh from 
his body ahd gave it to the hunter-bird to save a dove. 
The value of these traditions and contemporary refe¬ 
rences ajjart, ilain Tiraiyan of Kanchl was a Tiraiyan 
just as much as his jnedecessor of this name, and his 
association with the contemporary Chola family is 
stafed in terms that admit of no doubt. He was a 


l.l"erumba^arruppai(Jai in the collection Pattupattu. 
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Chola prince, a prince-viceroy of Kaiichi. It is in that 
capacity that all the poems that refer !»> bim in Tamil 
actually describe him. All the Sangam poems that 
refer to Kanchi, and poems that‘are caiJahic of being 
brought into association with them ;referring to 
Kanchi, do not make mention of the Pallavas, any of 
them, whom we lind mentioned in, and whose succes¬ 
sion can more or less be satisfactorily arranged on the 
basis of, the inscriptions, Prakrit, Sanskrit and 
Tamil. So the ruler i.jam Tiraiyan lias to be associated 
necessarily with the period to which these woi’ks relate, 
and must be rcigarded as a ruler anterior to t he jieriod 
of the inscriptions of the I’allavas of Kanchi. Any 
assertion to the contrary involves the responsibility of 
proof that the lime to which this body of literature 
is ascribed was a time durmg which the actual i'allava 
that ruled at Kanchi was Ton daman 11am Tiraiyan 
himself, or identihable with him on satisfactory' 
grounds. Such satisfactory evidence has not beoji 
forthcoming during the last quarter of a century and 
may not be forthcoming at all. The Pallavas of 
Kanchi, therefore, to whom inscriptions refer, have to 
be held as j'ulers of Kanchi midoubtedly, but* rulers 
that came after the age of 4.1am Tiraiyan. 


Among the inscrijitions of the Pallavas so far made 
accessible to us, the oldest, inscriptions are the so-called 
Ih'akrit insciiptioiis. These refer all of thcjn to the^ 
teriitory north, or to the north-west of Tondaman- 
dalarn proper. The language in which these inscrip¬ 
tions are recorded is Prakrit, and the way that the 
dates are defined follow the system adopted by the 
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Andhras in their inscriptions. This would naturally 
presuint*. association with the Andhi'as and contact with 
tlieir teiTitor,\', if not, the chai’acter of having been 
constituent parts of iheir t.erj-itory so far as the locali¬ 
ties to which these inscrijdions refer art' concerned. As 
a matter of fact, the more important of these inscrip¬ 
tions are all of them on the f rontiej- of the Andhra donii- 
Jiions, and crnfain parts, at any rate, must be held to 
have constituted a definite iiart of the Andhra terri- 
toi y as such. Among the most imj)ortant of these, the 
Maidavolu jdates have reference to the teriitory quite 
close to the Krishna, f’he Hirahadagalli x>hites refer 
to the Jiellary distri'-t i>robably, and the stone inscrip¬ 
tion of Khandanaga, of a time somewhat earlier than 
theS(‘, is on a rock near Adoni. These refer distinctly 
to the Satahani Aliai a and !S^ii ahani Bal l a. the Aha ra 
or the x^ortion allotted to the fSatavalnma or yatahani 
Batta, a division belonging to the Satavahanas. In 
either case, it would mean the teiiitojy was the XJ^^i't 
of the countjy x^<-‘<-'uiiarly associated with the Sata- 
vahanas. Thesse inscrix)tious are not in the territory 
that is included in the Tamil division Tondamandalam^ 
but immediately to the north of it, just outside the 
territory coming within the delhiition of the t(;rm 
Tondamandalam, in its widest extent. The Tonda- 
mandalam frontier on the north could be taken only up 
to Gudui' or the northern shores of the Pulikat Lake. 
A hue dj awn from there aci'oss into the interior would 
be bounded on the westcu-n side by the territory of the 
Banas, and would not come veiy far frt)ju the (ludda- 
pah District. But with the Pallavas of the inscrip¬ 
tions who issued their charters from Kanchi as their 
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capital, their territory distinctly included a wider 
stretch on the north extt'ndino; from the frontiers of 
the Bellary District, peihnj)s i]ieluding a part of it, 
{jlong the line of Tungabhadra down to the Krishna 
and thence to its mouth roughly. So from the begin¬ 
ning of Pallava mb', we find them associated with a 
wider strolcli of teri’itory. Tt was ])ointed out already 
that in early Tamil literature' Vengadam marked the 
iioi'thern boundary roughly; the frontier itself was 
d(!seribed as the A^aduha frontier, and the territory on 
the other side; of the frontier was territory wlu're' lang¬ 
uage changed, sometimes de'seribed spc'cifically as 
Vaduha territory. Among those; conquered by Kari- 
krda,i we find the Aruvajar, the hdiabita'Jits of Ar\i- 
vanad andAruva A^adatalai, and oji the farther north 
of them, the Vadavar which perhai^s was only another 
form of the name Ahuluhar. Thered'ore them, unlike the 
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Tondamans of KanchT, the Pallnvas of thio charters 
rilled over an extent of t('rritory, which, while it came 
to be known as Tondninandalani in an extended sense, 
constituted two distinct parts, the Tondainandalam 
proper belonpinc:, as it were, to the Tamil country 
and a stretch of country outside the region of 
the Tamil country and described perhaps as 
peculiar to the fief of the Satavahanas, and 
therefore belomriny to territory outside the limits 
of the Tamil land and Tondainandalam alike, and per¬ 
haps included, before this period, in the territory of 
the Andhras. The passinc: out of existence of the 
Andhra power it is that brings the Pallavas to notice 
on this side of their frontier, as in fact it brings the 
Chutunaeas into prominence on the south-western side 
of the Andhra country proper. That beinp: the charac¬ 
ter of the Pallava rulers of the south according to thi'ir 
earliest charti'rs, and the prevalence of their authority 
over a rec^ion outside the strict frontiers of the Tamil 
land, such institutions as the charters indicate of a 
political charact(*r may be regarded as institutions be- 
lonffine: to a laud outside the Tamil country proper. We 
shall proceed to a consideration of these and describe 
them as clc“arly as we can, bidorc* we make any effort 
to trace their influence upon such institutions as must 
have existed, purely of a Tamil characti'r in the timers 
before them, to estimate such influeru^e as these may 
have ('xercised in modifyins? the character of the latter. 

The most important of these inscriptions from our 
point of view are the ITirahadagalli plates conveying a 
grant of Pallava Siva Skanda Varman. The grant is 
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issued by ^livaskandavarma, Dharma-Mahfirri.iadhira.ia 
{2|iva Skaudavarman, of the Bhilradvaja Ootra and of 
the Pallava family, who had celebrated Agnishtonia, 
Ydinpcifa, and Am^amedJia sacrifices. The charter was 
issiied from Xanchl. The following' points (b'Seiwe 
notice. The capital of the Maharaja is Kancln. 
lie takes credii for havin<^ celebraled Brahma- 
nical sacrifices. Ho gives himself the golr<t Bhara- 
dvilja, and describes hims(‘lf as l)eh»nging to the 
dynasty of the Pallavas. He further gives him¬ 
self the special tiih' “ Dharma ” b(‘fore the 
royal designation Maharaja, a term affected by 
Asoka. This Dharma in the Asokan inscriptions has 
always been interpreted as iimdving Buddhism as the 
religion of the person who so described himself. Tt is 
hardly justific'd, as the maintenance of the Dharma was 
the first duty of all Indian rulers, Brahman, -Tain or 
Buddhist, and Dharma has tluu’e its own particular 
a])plication in political science, dharma that actually 
regulated life in society, and therefore based on the 
Hiiuhi conception of society as such; or, to be more 
specific the Brahman conception of society as such 
which finds definition in the law books. M’^e pass from 
that to the next section that .is really what concerns us 
most. The charter conveys the grant of certain bits 
of land of a village already gifted away to a Brahninn 
Golasarman of the AlrPifu grdra, to whom tlu' MaharaTa 
Ba])pasami had already granted tin* free gift Aallago 
Chillarrha. Bappa-sami here stands for tlu' ruler 
whom we know only by this designation, which sbnply 
means the Lord Bappa, or My revered father (Bappa,'). 
In this case it merely refers to the fathi'r, and the term 
A--12 
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“Mahjirajadhiraja Bappa pada anudhyata” became a 
formula in later times, and inscriptions of the frreat 
ISTandivarman contain iliis expression. The j^ift of a 
village and of lands •Ivina- adjacent lo the AnllaR-c itself 
is a. matter of concern 1o all those who are concerned 
in the governnient (tf the diA'ision in Avhich Ihe land lies. 
Naturally Ihei'ofore Ave may expect some hind of a 
reference to these. As a matter of fact Indian charters 
AA^hen they coin'ey these t^-rants address the officers and 
the inhabitants of the localities conc(‘rne(l, and notify 
the g'ift as a public announcement Avith a A’ieAA’ to in¬ 
forming the people and assuring to the donee the actual 
possession of thi- y- ft. So this charter heyins by sayiny 
that the yift is addressed to all concerned in this 
viftliaiia or diAnsion. The officials concerru^d are suc- 
cessiAxdy Ifdjointni(l)ri, Srtidpoli, Bdalth'ih'o, ]\fodahina, 
Dcmdltiliriia and others: also r/atiio-f/omo-Bhojolra, 
those in the enjoyment of the reA’ennes of each yrama, 
Vollo vo, those that are hiyh in the affections of the kiny 
('confidential officers'), Govollara (tlio.se aaIio liaAxi the 
lookiny after of the manayement of the coavs, perhaps 
domestic animals yenerally'). Then folloAvs the term 
Amocliclia (Sans. Amfitya oi- Tam. Amaicbu') minis¬ 
ters ; ,1 rotiddliUnite ( Aranyadhikrita, sii]>ei'intendents 
of forest ti-acts), Oliiiiiiih'e (diAision commanders), 
Tut ike ( Dfitakas or ayents), Neyike (leaders of pla¬ 
toons) and others such as, under our orders. traA-id 
thronyh the territory as our officers. These have to 
note that AAn have “for increase of ourselves and of our 
family in respect of our yood deeds, lenyth of life, 
strcnyth and fame as also victory and prosperity ”, 
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added this as an additional gift to the free gif+ A’iHoge 
of Chillareka given by Maharaja Bappasanii “whose 
eonnnands were unopposed and who made a i'ree gift of 
. Miany e;i-ores of gold coins and hiuidreds of thousands 
of cows and ploughs.” The gift is givi'ii as a pai ihdru. 
This gift parihdram was rendered generally as meaning 
freedom from the incidence of the ordinai-y dues to 
(joveiimieid: upon the land. But paiihdra, in a tech¬ 
nical sense, is found in ihe Aiiha fSasti'a which lays 
down aiut(jraha and parihura, as the tw*o ways in which 
a gift may be given. Where gifts are made either by 
Hiiii(/rahn oi- l>y pdrihnra, the king should take care that 
tluy are so given as to make for the increase of the 
royal treasury. That is the literal translation of the 
passage where it occurs, and suitably to the context, 
'xlahamahopadhyaya B. Shama Sastry translates it 
“ihe king shall bestow on cultivators only such favour 
and reiitissioii {aiiityralui, and parihwra) as will tejid 
to swell the treasury.” When of course it is followed 
by gifts, these sh(»uld not be Jiiade in a way to deplete 
the treasury. Tin- ith“a seiMiis to be generally that, 
where gifts liave to be made, the gifts be made in a way 
not to irrejudice tin; royal rexeuue but much rather in 
a way to promote it. While the general imx)ort of the 
position is quite cleaJ-, the actual ai)plication of the 
terms umujvaha and parihdra cannot be said to be clear. 
Mahamaho])adhyaya (Janapathi Sastrigal makes a dis¬ 
tinction betvv c!en the two. Pecuniary help that is given 
in order to improve the quality of that which is fit for 
yielding revenue is aHiKjraJw-, possibly imply ing such 
advances in money, etc., which are made for purposes 
of improving culthuition; whereas parihdra is fdr 
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bringing info condition that which is out of condition 
for yielding rc'vennc. This would jncan such consido- 
rafions as may bo shown for I't'clamation of that which 
lias to b(! reclaimed. • Parihdra therefore, in this sens('^ 
would moan nol necessarily remissions of taxes, but 
such consideraf ion as may be shown with a view to the 
ini])rovemeut that is expected to be brought about by 
cuhi\’alors. It seems intended to apply to gifts, of 
which examples are not wauling in inscriptional lite¬ 
rature, where various considerations are shown to in¬ 
dividuals who in different degrees labour to bring un¬ 
cultivated or uncultivable land into cultivation. In 
the particular grant, under reference where agricultural 
land is given to a iiarticular individual, the parihdras 
Avould mean jierhajis such concessions of revenue as 
would enable the donee to go on jirosperously with the 
gift made to him. lu this case it probably was meant 
tn release the land given from certain of the incidences 
of revenue and otlier miscellaneous demands that would 
fall upon ordinary lands. The term parihura is used 
in the iMaidavolu grant, which is actually addressed to 
the goveJnor (Vai)ata, fSans. .Vyaxuita), the official 
agent-at UhaJinakata (Uhanyakataka). The parihdras 
are indicated as fieedom from digging for salt, free¬ 
dom from the control of the garrison of the division, 
freedom from the s\ipi)ly of bullocks in succession, free¬ 
dom from the entiauce of soldiers, and freedom from 
the; supply of boiled rice, water x>ots, cots, dwellings, 
etc. The exielanatiem given here of the parihdras is 
not. exactly the gift of money or the remission of taxes, 
but seems to be much rather behig excused from those 
demands, which, though not regular taxes, were still 
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the cusloinai-y doTiiaiid.s of seiMiiiorauf dues, on the 
European analo^iy. Tho first ieriii used is alonakha- 
(iakain that is freedom from ofJiers digfjiing for salt. 
/imhiHamvinayikam which seems it) mean llie neces¬ 
sity to reiuh'r assistance i(» ilie L’ashtiTya (pi-ovincial) 
guards on occasions. Tlieii the tliird is apaimnpard- 
htdiUMirdhril.ri'iii, the necessity to supjdy bullocks in 
relief for the use of travelh'rs, official and other, which 
is one of the incidences of A'illage life, and, continues 
eA'en now. ddie next one is ohJiafjjpapcsain, Sanskrit 
ahhalapravcmm, which means the entry of /{Jialas or 
royal servaiits. Taken along with what is laid down in the 
Ilirahaclagalli and otbei- i)l;!tes, it seems to imply the 
entry of officials sent by oj'dej- of the king for various 
purposes, and seems to be intended for those; commis¬ 
sioners of informalioii deputed to look about and in¬ 
form the headquarters as to what is taking jdaee; and 
then the last which is rather dubious, akinachulaku- 
vinaaili'/Kiiti-noni ratidiii, which is freedom from the 
supply of boiled rice, water pots, cots and dwellings. 
Compared with Avhat is contained in the llirahadagalli 
plates, this actuall\ seenis to iuq)ly supply of food for 
the march, supi)ly of water for the same pvu'posq and 
things like that, jdthough one part of the term is still 
quite obscure. Eor our preseiit i)urpose this obscurity 
is not a great hindrance. The general sejise is clear 
that the parihuras are the freedom from such duties and 
services to which ordinary lands were liable, and the 
possession of such lands subjected the owjuts to the 
duty of seeing to these supplies when called upon to do 
so. Apparently Devdiddya and Brliaiiiodcya lands 
were freed from these, Avhich according to the general 
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i3e:ise of the Artliasilstra are inflictions upon the pos¬ 
session of land and their removal constitutes rather a 
relief than a gift. 

What is more important to our purpose is really' 
tlu; differcjjt classes of otficers referred to. The offi¬ 
cers of a division are more oi- less described fully in the 
Hiraliadagalli plates. The Maidavolu grant except 
mentioning just one of them, the official agent, does not 
appear to refer to any other. I’crhaps a little closer 
attention is required in respect to these. Here are 
first the lidjakunidra, who probably, as in the days of 
Asoka, was the viceroy of the locality. Then follows 
the next one SendjaU or commander of the division. 
Then follows the ltdslitril.a, the civil governor of the 
district. U’hen conies in a word Jilddolinu, as it is 
writteii, and generally read Mddal^inas or Ilandapikas 
and intei'pri'ted difterentl}'. Madubtka is taken to 
stand for Mudmnbaka, and, on the authority of certain 
Jain works, which use the tei-ni, is regarded as a divi¬ 
sion. Ma4amba and Madaba seem to refer more or 
less to what is the modern word Mandapa, which are 
centres for the collection of customs. In that sense it 
would mean the revenue officers w^hose function it is to 
collect the customs of the government. Then the smaller 
officials, IXemdkikriias, the rulers over Desas or 
districts. Then follows another class, those in the enjoy¬ 
ment of single villages, that is peojile to whom villages 
have been given in various forms of assigmiient. Then 
follows the term Vallava, which is intci’preted as herds- 
menj but in the light of the term yovollabha, which fol¬ 
lows, it is not clear whether it should be so interpreted. 
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Another sense suggested is th'ose that are in the parti¬ 
cular confidence of the king, that is, those confidential 
officers of the king who jire s(‘iit into these localities for 
•the purpose of confidential infornfiition to th(‘ king. 
GovdlldlihuH are those wliose function it is to supt'rin- 
tend herds of cows pri’narily, perhaps including otlu'!- 
herds of cattle as well. Then the class called ministers 
or Amoeheha, Antdtud, and then the guards colled here 
dVdliJiddhil'did, Sans. (Irdhshd and ddliUn'itd, officers 
whos(> function it is to protect the inhabitants. Then 
follows the word Gdmila (Sans. Gvlmika) referred 
to as captains. The word Gulina in Sanskrit 
seems generally to apply to a division of the 
army, a sort (»f complete army corps of the 
modern times. The term Gulina is used in the 
llimayana in the sense of one of the seven parts in 
Avliieh an army is diAoded for the purpose of marching, 
and evim for camping on the field of battle. Tniilds 
and Nryikm are not e.xplained. Ncyikdn may corres¬ 
pond ('xactly to ISTayakris commanders of jAlatoons or 
small bodic'S of soldiers. Then follows the las! divi¬ 
sion, the fididclidrddtdhn and hdddiiidiniiihd. Thev are 
both of them deserilied as being sent out under the 
orders of the king (amJia pesaud pdjfdile, Sanskrit 
dsmdt prcsJiddd prdyiilrfd, simt by explicit commands 
from ns). NotAvithstanding th(> fact that the signifi¬ 
cance of some of the terms is far from clear, this list of 
officers givers ns a more or. less correct general idiai as 
to hoAv exactly the goAUiument was organised, and, in 
respect of a grant such as that of a free gift of a village 
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ill a particular division, tlio whole class of officials that 
arc concM’iied have necessarily to he notifi('d. Even so, 
so much is clear that tin* whole hic'rai’chy of officials 
mentioned are acidally officers whose authority was a 
controllinp,- autliority, and not exactly what constituted 
the local administralion. That s('ems the f('atnr(' that 
is ])('culiar 1o these yrants, which have relation to terri¬ 
tory which is outside the Tamil land and, p('rhaps what 
is more, ti'rriioiy lhat had hecn under the troyernment 
of Asftha and the Andiiras succt'edino'him. Even when 
the Pallavas succeesh'd to the .yovi'rnment of these the 
administration still e(>ntinu(^d on the lines laid down hy 
th(' predi'cessors of tin- Pallavas in the p:oyernment of 
this tract. This is not just exactly what has been found 
to prevail in the Tamil country, which constitut(‘d one 
half of the Pallava tfu-ritory. So Tar, at any rat(!, we 
have discovered notlriny eorrespondine,- to it in Ihe 
sources of information th.at are available. 

We shall now have to considem, as far as it is pos¬ 
sible for us to c'h'an the information fi’om sources 
accessible, what it was in tin* T.amil country j)roper. We 
have no iurormatioii correspondin'^' to thi.s ]>eriod in 
the Tamil count I'y ■|>roy)(‘r except Avliat we have heem 
abb' to ])ut to'jcthc'r fi'om litoraT'y .source's. Easne as the 
information is from tlu'se' seMirce.s and ])(‘rliaps not £>'iA— 
iiiff as much detail as sonu* of these Pi-akrit charters, 
the g'('neral indications still seemi to show that the orp:a- 
nisaition perhaps was not altos'cther dis.similar. We 
spoke, of the officials, and the ministers and officials 
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eonstitutinj^ a class of eighteen, and some of thosei that 
are referred to in that large group would agr(*c to some 
extent with some of those mentioned in this group of 
* officers referred to categorically iif tlu'se Pi’akrit char¬ 
ters. For the d('tails regarding Tamil country under 
Pallava nile, we haA’e to pass on to the Sanskrit char¬ 
ters, no Prakrit charters having been brought to notice 
relating to that part the country in the particular 
y)eriod. But coming to the Sanskrit charters them- 
sehu's, wc seem to find the same kind of oi'ganisation, 
at least in the northern part of the Pallava teT’ritory. 
A charter of Kumaravishnu describes him as a Dharma- 
Mahdrdjn of the Pallavas, reminding us, as it were of 
some of the edicts of Asoka, Taking the Ohandahir grant 
of Kumaravishnu, the charter begins with the Karma- 
kaj'ashti'a, in which was situated the Chandalur grdma 
giving the larger division rdsMra, and the unit grdma. 
The officials to whom I'eference is made in 
this do not pretend to be cxhaustiA’^e; but, at 
the same time indicate the hieiarchy of otficials, 
mentioning, as they do, the nyogikas and the 
vailahhas,^ who are both of them employed in 

igilappadhikaram 26 11 37—42. • 

eS iL/®<35.35 ^^ [SjnujS^SfrSbarCDUJrr 
Q.LD&isr'SLJinriuQpuj 

Q&jL£njfBLLjrrS5sr Q(Sui5^^p^^>frfEiQiu , 

;2>^5loo^2si5T0^(5[b sjSSsotq ij 

L£6ifan<f..<ss!^:^ir<50 uiirmQ&Jir^ e)iirtJf)Q^sffru 

With the army with their flags held aloft in a line close to each other, 
the flve great bodies and eight great groups, the administrative officers in 
the service of great kings, officers of the accounts, supervisors of the 
Dharma, and those engaged in other various items of executive ^ork. 

2Cf. Samcharamtakas and B€6(^aimmusfvas of the Prakrit charters. 
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exercising royal authority in relation to the fframas. 
There is a broad classification beiween those that car¬ 
ried out orders, nyogikas and those that arc “in the 
affections of the king” meaning- probably the offi¬ 
cials in the confidence of the king. Tin; i-eference in 
general terms to these two classes of officers connected 
with village administration indicates a continuance of 
the organisation, and the gift is made in the customai*y 
manner of free gifts to Brahmans exempting other free 
gifts to the Gods, with all fhe lelic'fs (sarra-parihara) 
was inade ovt'i- by the way of the plough (hala 
vjidyhia). This last term hala nydycva seems to refer 
to the di-awing of the |)lough round a village with a 
view to marking Ihe l)oundary. So again in the y)eriod 
of the Sanskrit charters, which arc- later than that of 
the Pi'akrit, we get an insight into an organisation simi¬ 
lar in character to the Prakrit charters extending even 
to detail. 

In thePikira granP of Simhavarman, who belongs 
almost to the same gc-neration as Kumaravishnu of the 
Chandalur grant, we get a glimpse of perhaps the same 
organisation as in the former. The grant here was 
issued from the camp at MenmMura, and refers to the 
grant of the village Pikira in the Mundai-ashtra. The 
pc'.rsons addressed ai-e the grmnyakas, generally in¬ 
habitants of the gramas, the adhihritas, officials placed 
over these, {sarvddhyaksha,') officials exercising 
supervision or control. Then there follows the vallavas, 
that is, the confidential agents of the government, and 
the Msaiia sancharmias, the same as the samcharan- 


" iI3pi. InCltea. Vol. VIII, page 161. 
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tal'Ofi and hadninmiu^ha^H sent out under ‘‘our express 
commands” of the Hiragadagalli jdates. These refer 
to the ordinary otfieials as delailed in the previous 
•grants. These again reefer to the 'noifhern distriefs 
onl.y. The Ongodu grant, No. 1 is again a grant by 
Skandavannan perhaps coming in a previous genera¬ 
tion to Kumaravishnu and Simhavarinan. This was 
issued from Tami-apa the Vijayasthana,^ meaning noth¬ 
ing more than the A’ictorious camp, and refers to the- 
gift of Ongodu in Karmarashtra. The charter is issued 
on the word of Skandavarman to the adhWritas and 
ai/ulilakas, that is, lo those appointed to exercise autho - 
rif}' and those who are sent out on commissions alike, 
and the gift is made in a kind of gift called sdirikadiina, 
and was niad(‘ into a free gift to a Brahman excluding 
from it gifts to Oods and that which has to be excluded 
as uncultivated (lud(ivai ja') togethe]' with the eighteen 
kinds of I'eliefs, aslitd-damvida parihdra. What the 
eighteen parihfiras are is not (‘xplained; but the general 
statement fotloAvs that the village must be free of all 
the parihdrus. Tliei'c again we seem to find the same 
kind of an organisation, and similar treatment of it in 
respect of the grant. 

iStham here, same as modern Thdm, stands for the central dominating 
town of the Arthn-iSastra, the HtUdmija set over 800 villages. 



BEVELOPIMENT OF ADMINISTRATITE ‘ 
INSTITUTIONS IN THE AGE OF THE 
GREAT PALLAVAS. 

The Great Pallavas—The extent of their territory 
JU!(1 ihe establishMlent of their ascendeney. The earlier 
inscriptions of these. The light thrown upon the 
adiniiiistiation by the Vaikunthapperuinal inscriptions 
legardiiig the succc«sio)n of Nandivarman Pallavamalla. 
How far in agreement with eailier notions of polity and 
practice. 'J’he Pandyan charters and the light they shed 
oJi achninistration in the Tamil country. Later inscrij)- 
tiniis. Furthei’ developnuait of the aciministration. Its 
composite chaiacter. Tamil local institutions and 
Asokau and Artha Sastra Central Government. 



LECTURE IV. 

ADMINISTRATIVE INSTITUTIONS IN THE 
AGE OF THE GREAT PALLAVAS. 

In regard to the Pallavas of the; Sanskrit diartcrs, 
their general position as a South Indian pow(U' has to 
be noted. While the Jtiere find places of the Prakrit 
ehartei’s indicated an exteiil of territory to the north 
of Tondainandalani j)roper ovei- nhich the Pallavas 
exorcised their authority, the Sanskrit charlei's seem to 
indicate a gr(ua1('r extent of ieiritory over which the 
Pallava authority was acknowledged. During the 
pei'iod of the Sanskiit charters, the Pallava overlord- 
iship was aclaiowledged on ,one isid(! 1).\’ the Gangas 
according to their Penugonda plates where successive 
rulers were installed by representatives of the ruhus of 
the Pallava dynasty as a suzeiiiin j)o\\’er. The story 
relating to ]\layurasarinau, and the way that the 
Kadanibas a-ose to i>oAver as a ruling dynasty in South 
India seem again <o indicate (hat the Pallava over¬ 
lordship was more or less recognised by the Kadauxbas 
themselves, and this seems jxrobable if the Naga alliance 
bet^veeii the Pallavas of the east and the Chutunagas, 
the successors of the Aiidhras m the south-west of their 
territoi y, should be considered historical. At any rate, 
the clear statement in th'ei Sanskrit charters of the 
Pallavas that Virakurcha became ruler of a kmgdoin as 
the result of a marriage with a Naga princess would cer¬ 
tainly warrant this assumx>tion and this exactly was 
perhaps a title that placed the Kadanibas, the succes¬ 
sors of the Chutunagas in this territory in a feudatory 
position to the Pallavas of Kanchi. Therefore the 
Pallavas of the Sanskrit charters exercised authority 
over a far greater extent of territory than perhaps 
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those of the Prakrit charters, and their authority seems 
to hav(‘ extended to take into it the whole of the South¬ 
ern JMahratten couiitiy and the kin^idoin of Banavasi 
or Vaijayanti, both wf which wtire under the rule of the 
Aiidhras, and after them of the Chiitunagas. If the 
Ganj>-as wei-e feudatory to th(‘ Pallavas, that Avould 
hrinff in th(- f)7-(‘S('nt-day state of INh'soi'e within their 
territory, and the territory of the Banas seems simi¬ 
larly to haA’e bei'ii moi-e or less under their influence. 
Thus the PallaA’as stood th(‘ d<tininant northern power 
in the Tamil country proper, the teiritoiy to the south 
of them ))eine' divided aTnoiig- th(> thiA'c kings. We can 
therefoiA' understand clearly the <'ontact into which 
Kmnai'aAdshnu II, comes with the Cholas, and at the 
end of this y)eriod, the Pallava poAver had (!xtended to 
the ]'iver Kaveri, perhaps eA’en to take into its terri¬ 
tory Trichiii<»])oly itself. The earliest achievement of 
the great Pallavas, AA’hosc; authority begins in the last 
qua iter of the sixth ccntuiy Avith Simhavishnu, 
is said to have been the conquest of the region of 
the Kaveii. His siiccessoi- !Mahendravarman’s ins- 
(uiptioas describe, in unmistakable terms, his 
authority over the region of the KaA^eri. The 
period of the Sanskrit charters therefore is a 
period of the groAvth of PalhiA’a power; and it is this 
groAvth of their poAver and the extent of territory, and 
the authority and influence they exercised over their 
neighboui-s, that paved the Avay for the achievements of 
the great Pallavas as a distinct dynasty, which began 
with Simhavarman, father of Simhavishnu, and went 
on in succession through a number of generations till 
the dynasty came to an end. For a rough estimate of 
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time, Simhavarmnn’s dates would be somewhere about 
A.D. 575 — 580 . 

From what has been said of .the iiiseriptions of 
this dynasty of the Pallavas, it would have become clear 
that these Pallavas exercised authority over a larger 
extent of teriatory, which was composed of a consider¬ 
able part of the cotuitry beyond the limits of thc' Tamil 
land, and such details as we get of their administration, 
or details (‘oncei'uing tin* countiy Ix'.yoJid the borders 
of the Tamil land, ai-c of a character not essentially 
different from that of the Sanskrit charters. Only 
here and there pc'ers out a division, of which we get 
far more clear glimpses when w<‘ come to the rule of 
the great l^allavas and such of their inscriptions as are 
found in the Tamil country. For r('al light upon what 
actually the administrative details of the Tamil country 
were like, we have to go to the time of the gi*ea( Paila- 
vas, and it is only tlu'ir inscrij)tions that throw full 
light. But even here, the charters that throw this 
light are chaifers not of the earliest members: of the 
great dynasty of the Pallavas, but more or less of tin- 
later members, Paramesvaravarman I, or bettei-, 
Nandivarman II, that is, from the middle of the s(‘venth 
century a.d. From the charters of Nandivarman, we 
get an account of the details of the division *of territory 
and the distribution even of the authority of govern¬ 
ment relating to the Tamil country. But before 
proceeding to consider these details, from the 
inscriptions, there is one incident of Pallava rule 
that has been brought-to light recently which throws 
a considerable amount of light, indirect light 
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fhouf^h it bo, on the principles and procedure in regard 
to the Pallava g-overnment. The incident is the histo¬ 
rical incident of the succession to the throiK' of Isiandi- 
varman, Pallava Malla. Mho does not helonj]: to the 
elder branch of the family of Rimhavishnu. Nandi- 
varman used to he regarded as a usurper pure and 
sijnj)!**. Considerable doubt had been cast upon this 
by the Pallava documents having been found to be con¬ 
tra dicto7y in theii’ statements in regard to his sueces- 
sioi7. Th(! charters hap])(‘n to be chartei’s relating to 
the period of his reign or those of his successors. While 
some of them mention quietly that he si]cce(*ded Para- 
mesvara II, one of them goes the officious length of 
stating it that he u’as a son, or implying it, so that we 
ai'e li'ft in doubt as to the charac-ter of his succession. 
That doubt Ix'came somewhat enhanced, as, in his 
records gc'iu'rally, it is d('scribed that he had to fight 
against those' who had taken pai't in favour of a Pallava 
prince Ohitramaya. In the cii-cumstances, the normal 
presumption was that Chitramaya probably was the 
legitimate successor trying to asse'rt his claims M’ith 
su(h.support as lu' could get against the usiirper Nandi- 
varrnan Pallava Malla, and Nandivarraau got the 
better of it after a serious and disastroiis v'ar. But 
luckily for history, the Vaikunthapenunal temple in 
Conjeevaram, which seems to lx; a foundation of Nandi- 
varman himself, contains on the Myalls of the prdlmra a 
series of sculptures in stone divided into panels, each 
panel having a label, which describes uhat exactly the 
picture above vas intended to describe. These sculp¬ 
tures have, in some cases, i‘efei‘enee to things divine, 
but more genei-ally human. The Epigraphical Depart- 
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ment hhs succeeded in reading more or less satisfaetorily 
a considerable number of these labels and given pub¬ 
licity to th(‘sc in one of the later volumes of the South 
Indian Inscriptions, which were issued to the public 
without translations, etc., to save delay. Thirteen of 
these labels are rc'ad, and, (‘xcepting three or four which 
we7’(* considerbly damaged so as to malc(' the na'aning 
imintelligible, tlu' rest of th('m could be read fully, and 
the few corruptions in the reading could b(' easily eor- 
I’ected. We are enabled to gain an idea of what 
actually took place. What took place throws some 
light upon the character of the government to some 
extent. It imist be bonie in mind that what is set down 
there in writing is a nu're label, in each case intended to 
explain the picture above. With' a picture before us to 
see, a label can of cour-se ai¥oi-d to be very brief; and it is 
the picture that gives the idea, while the label is merely 
lo indicate what the picture is intended to convey. 
Therefore the very brief statements that are made, 
though clear in themselves, are not meant to convey all 
the infmination. A considerable part of it has lo be 
learnt from the picture itself. Each label is fornu’d in 
ibis manner. ‘‘This is the place where such and such 
an incident took place,” and the woj’ds are adjusted to 
suit this frame. The Pallava family came down in 
siucession from Brahma. Pai'amesvai'a Pottai*ayan 
of this family went to Heaven. This is followed by 
the statement ‘whcai the kingdom was thus upset, the 
ministei's, the chief inhabitants of the Ghatika, 
Ghatika meaning the Bi’ahman settlement, and the- 
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chief citizens called MfilaprnkTiti inef^ and came to 
the conclusion that ITiranrava7'?na JVfahaJvlia of the 
Pallava family (Katavcsaknla) was quite capable of 
hearing the responsibilities of ruling the kingdom, that 
he was of unsullied descent on both sid(‘s of his parent¬ 
age, and that an onbassy be sent to him to invite bin) 
to come to the throne’. The points to be noticed here are 
that the body of Tuinisters wei-e one gi’oup of people con¬ 
cerned. The chief iiihabitants of the Brahman settle¬ 
ment was another gi’oiip: and the Mfilaprakriti or the 
representatives of the citizens coming down in heredi¬ 
tary succession as the subjects of the Pallavas as the 
third group. Tlu'se had to assemble and settle as to 
who should b(‘ th(' ne.xt ruler. While all the ministers 
may have assembled, it is impossible that all the inhabi¬ 
tants of the (xhatika could have assc-mbh^d. All the 
lea^’ued {^I'dtriya Brahjuans of the Ghatika of the 
fame of Kanchi juust have been too many for all of 
them to come together and be present. Whether this 
is so or no, there can be no doubt about the next item, 
the Miilapi'akriti, the hereditary subjects of the Palla¬ 
vas, Prakiiti, meaning here the general population, 
could not have been of such a number as could have 
come together even on an extr<aordinaj-y occasion like 
this. They must have had some mode of bringing them¬ 
selves together, so that the meeting may s])eak for the. 
Brahman inhabitants and for the other i]diabitauts. 
That ihe population was so divided is likely as we find 
one of the Tamil groupings of the five great bodies con¬ 
tains the divisions, the Mahajana and the Brahmans, 

iThis corresponds to three out of the group of five: Malidjanamt 
parpdry Maruttar, Nimittar and AmaichcJiar, 



Mdsatmm .itkI tho Pdrpdr constituting two of the five. 
Here the Mulapraki-iti stands for the Mahajana, the 
original and hereditary population of the country/ so 
t»hat it is not the floating section of the population, or a 
new assembly somehow constituted, that is concerned 
here. It seems to be the old dominant division of the 
inhabitants and where they have to be consulted, thej 
were probably consulted in the two divisions of the 
general population, and the Brahmans. The ministers 
are there as a body, and it was this body probably that 
took the steps to bring the people together, hold con¬ 
sultations, and do the needful to give effect to their 
resolutions. That is one point that comes out. The 
next is those people consult together, fix upon a pos¬ 
sible successor, resolve ui)on a particular individual to 
be invited, and despatch a mission with authority to 
invite the individual chosen. They took care to see 
that the individual chosen belonged to the family of 
the Pallavas. His bdonging to this family is at least a 
recommendation, if not altogether a guiding considera¬ 
tion. His capacity for bearing the responsibilities of 
royalty was the next j^oint, and the next is that he jvas 
of unsullied descent ou his father's as well as on his 
mother’s side. Why should ;dl this be done if there 
was a legitimate successor to Ibu-amesvaravarman who 
died? If wo have to assume that there was a Pallava 
hcir-ai)parent, though yoimg, the description given to 
the territory that it had become utsanna by the death 
of the king would be inexplicable, or an interested lying 
statement. The Pallava whose name figures in the 


icf. Aristotle's notion of citizenship. 
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^^a^ in which he had to he actually overcome by 
Nandivarniau Pallava-malla may as well have been 
another collateral claimant rather than a regulai’ heir- 
a])])arent. It Avould be very hard to charae-' 
terise ri sjx'cific stateiiu'nt of this description as 
a lie ])i-omulgat(‘d to cheat posterity unless we 
had cA’idoanr' of the most direct charactei' to 
the coiitrary. It can hardly be said that we have 
it. I’he embassy went to Hii'anyavarma Maharaja, and 
laid iK'fore him the ])roposition that they conveyed froia 
the assembled inhabitants of Kanchl, and recommended 
his act-eptance of the offen* on the gromid that his 
accession would she'd lustre on the two families, mean¬ 
ing, in all probability, the family from which he 
descended in direct succession and tin' collateral family 
to which lu! was invited to become successor. That is the 
next picture. The third one is made to represent lliran- 
yavai'man calling together the leading members of th(! 
J'allava fainil}' (Kulamallar), and putting the matter 
befort^ them. He asked if any one of the leading members 
ANoidd be willing to accept the responsibility. All alike 
di'cliiied. Then he called together his four sons, viz., 
tSrirnalla, Kananialla, Sangrrimamalla, and Pallava- 
malla, and asked each one of them the same question. 
'Phe fijst three declined on the groiind that the respon¬ 
sibility was too heavy for them, while the last of them, 
PallaA^amalla, otherwise Paramesvara, the youngest 
ajiiojig them gaM' a ready assent saying with alacrity 
“I shall go”. 'The picture over the label shows the boy 
standing in an attitude of reverence and readiness to 
})i<(c(!ed. Iliranyavarnmn, who shrank from the respon¬ 
sibility himself now was a prey to mixed feelings. He is 



said to have sui'feicd like one seriously hurt by aU 
enemy’s weapon, by the pi'osi)eetive pangs of separation 
fj-oin a promising son, who came forwai-d with so min^h 
<dac,i-ity to shoiddea- a lu‘avy responsibility, though it was 
iiot unniixed with tl)e j)arental joy that the yomigest of 
his sons gave proniis<‘ of' becoming really an ornament 
of the Kataka family (family of the Pallavas). None 
the less, he protested that the i-esj)onsibility was very 
great while his son was just a lad of twelve. lie could not 
thej'efore let his son go. In this pei'plexity, Bharani- 
konda Posar, who was the learned chief Agamika said 
“this youth is designc'd to become emi)eror, having 
j)erformed penance and pleased ]\lahavishnu”. On 
hearing this Ilij-anyavarman stood consoled. The 
I)icture under which this IuIh'I is, is intended to repre¬ 
sent all this. Dharanikonda I’osaj' was apparently a 
Biahman and was an exi)on(')it of the AfjaiHaa, that is, 
the procedure laid down for conducting workship in 
temj)]es and matters relating thereto. Being in an ana¬ 
logous position to the priest (l^arohiia), naturally he 
tendei ed this advice. 

The next is a ])ictui-e where on Ihe ineseiitation b\- 
the ambassadors of what they had l)rought for presen¬ 
tation to the ruler-elect, Hiranyavarinan presumably 
ex])ressed sur])iise not being ch'ar as to what exactly 
the things were. Dharanikondaj)osar explained to him 
that they wei'e not ele])hant heads, but the crown and 
the head gear that his son, as the soverign elect, wxmld 
have to wear, and Hiraiyvavarma Maharaja is said to 
have felt greatly relieved. After this lliranyaAnirman 
gave his assent and agreed to the departure of his son. 
It is i-ather surprising that Hiranyavarma Maharaja', a 



<^oii)pai’atively old man, should feel surprised at the 
prest'iilation of the ornaments. One would have ex- 
pe(-ted he would have bc‘en present at pi’evious corona¬ 
tions. It is not clear whether these were something 
ditferent from the I’ef^alia ordinarily pj'cscnted at coro¬ 
nation ceremonies. The fact that Dharanikondaposar 
IJointed out that they wei'e not the head of an elephant 
can lead to a pi-esumptiou that the head gear was some¬ 
thing like that of the Oieek ruler Demet rios, whose head 
gear had an ele]>hant trunk ])ro,i(‘cting in front, as 
exhibited on his coin.s. The peculiar kind of head gear 
referred to probably has reference to the custom of 
sending out a state elephant to find out a suitable suc¬ 
cessor, and, on such occasions, it was made to carry a 
garland in its trunk, which it threw round the ne(;k of 
the individual chosen. The elephant sent out threw it 
usually round the neck of the individual, put him on his 
back and walk(‘d back, thus indicating the choice. It 
is not clear whether the ornaments conv(‘yed by the em¬ 
bassy here had anything symbolical of this. The next 
pictui'e has rd'ei eiKX’ to the i)la<x“ where I’allavainalla 
gets down from his palanquin, falls prostrate at the feet 
of his father and his Brahman counsellor and compa¬ 
nion, both of whom piesented him with the weapons 
that he had to put on. Tlu* next one shows the prince 
as having arrived near Kanchi after a long journey, 
crossing hills,' l ivers and deep forests on the way. I^alla- 
vadhi Araiyar, on getting information of his arrival, 
went forward to meet him, and received him with great 
honour. He then took him ujkui the state ehphant and 
going round the city folloAved by the Palhava ai’iny 
entered Kanchi. Having heard that the prince was 
within the city, the smnmitas, the great citizens, the 
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chief inhabitants (MulapraJfriti), and the Kafaha 
Mvttaraiyar, all these came foi-ward to meet him and 
took him into the palace. The panel above indicates 
this. The circle of ministers, the great the 

people constituting the two great Gkanm, the inhabi¬ 
tants of the GJtntil a, all of them together annointed him 
with the title of Nandivarnian. Tn the course of the 
ceremony, they plac(‘d to the south of him, i.e.. to the 
right of him the royal umbrella, the fly whisk, the gv(‘at 
drum Snmi((h'of/ho'^a, the great flag bearing the sword 
ensign (Khatvanf/n), the shield with the bull-mark. 
They proclaimed him with tbt‘ i-oyal sign-manufil of 
authority (Vidfl Viduhn), and thus annointed him to 
the kingdom. The following thj'e(' s('ctions are too far 
broken up to admit of an intelligible ti'anslation. But 
tbe,y hardly affect tlu' general sens(> of tb(‘ wbob*. They 
refer to matters that took plac(> iimoediately aftei' the 
coronation. 

In this detailed I’ecounting of th(^ incidents attcaid- 
ing Nandivarman’s succession to the throne, the T)oints 
that call for notice are the coming togdber of the main 
representatives of the people, whose fiinction it seems to 
be normally to provide for the carrying on of the adiiii- 
nistration when, for one reason or another, the appoint¬ 
ed ruler ceases to exist. We have noted the ])eo])le that 
actually asseinbled and deliberated as to what arrang(*- 
ments should be made. Almost in a similar conned ion, 
the iSilapadhikarami makes a reference to the great 
people concerned whose function it was to make the 
necessary arrangements in an cxtraordinniy emerga-ncy. 


IXXII—6—10. 
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The occasion is when as a result of tlie injustice done to 
Kannaki, both the Pandyau ruler and his qiu'en di(^3. 
This sudden death was not known; but the inner yates 
of the palace remained closed even after day-lmvak. In 
this confusion there apix'ared in fron1 of Ibe j)alace, 
the “five f>Teat groups” priests, the great astrologer, the 
good i)eople having' charge' of Justice', theese in e'harge' 
of the' acceiunts and theese in charge of the Secretaiiat. 
These are* the i)eople who have' to take upon 
themse'lves, fis it se'cins tbe're, te> do the ne'e'elful when an 
('nierge'ucy like this ete-e-iirreel. Tlie'y weailel aj)par('ntly 
call in the assemblies eef the pee>ple', the' re'pre'se'iitative' 
Brahmans, e'tc., and cojiie to an acc('])table' e-eaiclusion 
befeere' taking ae-tiem, as is r('])rese'nte'el in the inscrip- 
tiems regarding Pallavamalla. On aneetbe'r eeccasiem 
whe'u an important ('xpe'flition had beem e>rdered and the 
auspicieais he>ur fixed in the e've'uing, the reeyal umbre'lla, 
the sweu'd, the' big drum anel sne-b eethc'i' insignia hael to 
be cai'rie'el eait e)f the' e-ity .^s symbe>lical eeC be'ginning the 
expe'elitiem, the imtnleilities who assembled are men- 
tienu'd again. The'se' are mcJitioneel ge'ne'rally as the five' 
great beeelies, the* e'ight great gre»ups, anel tlu'n the body 
e^f le'avne'd Bralnnans, theese in charge' oC acceamts, theese 
whose functieen it was te> leeok after Jusfie-e' jutd edhers 
that were engage'd in the administrative' offices of the 
state (ifnidiroriuaifjiiar).'^ We* may therefore presume 
generally that the'se were the men, e>r beedies eef mem, 
whe)Se respemsibility it was, as in ediarge' eef various im- 
j)oi*tant funedions eef the state*, to consieler we*ll and 
ultimate'ly adeept a course' of actiem suitable' to the' 
occasion, Probaldy what te>e*k ])lace' em the eleatb of 
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Paramesvaravarman II was not in its natui’e very 
different from what would have taken place in similar 
circumstances in the earlier period. In these jnatters 
•people are usually conservative and ai’e not likely to 
introduce violent changes rapidly. On the whole, ihe 
agreement seems to be fai* greater than the difference, 
and we may take it that the institutional arrangements 
continued the same as well as the procedure. 

Coming to the actual character of the administra¬ 
tion in the age of Nandivarman Pallava-Jilalla, he had 
a long reign of .at least 65 yeai'S, it m.ay have been 
longer. As the Vaikunthaperuma] inscriptions tell 
us he succeeded when he w.as twelve, and it would be 
nothing surprising even if his reign extended to seventy 
years. That would mean he would be a little over 
eighty when he died, an age not impossible in excep¬ 
tional eases. It m.ay not be the aver age or the nownal, 
but does not seem impossible as an individual case. In 
spite of the long reign and of his great .achieveanents, 
the number of records of his time that have come down 
to us is comparatively speaking few. Thc'V are still 
copper plate chartei's mainly; though stone inscriptions 
are just beginning to come into vogue. The larger ones 
with details are usually eopper-iilate cliarters as j et. 
One of them, coming from the heart of ,the Chola 
country, the Taiijore Distiact, of the 58th yeai' of this 
monarch, gives us details of the administiution which 
brings it into more close proximity to what ua* have for 
a little more than a generation been ae(;ustomed to asso¬ 
ciate with the administration of the t'holas. 'fhis refers 
to the grant of the viliage Tandantoltam, just about. 

A—15 
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three miles down Kumbhakonam, to a body of Brah¬ 
mans, 213 of whom are mentioned, with 244 shares dis¬ 
tributed among them. Excepting just a few which go 
to the particular officials concerned of th(‘ village, the 
larger part of them are shares allotted to the Brahmans, 
whose family and qualifications are detailed. The 
village is Tandantottam in Nami^dir Nadu on the south 
bank of the river, a sub-division of Chola Nadu. This 
apparently involves that the sub-division Narayurnadu 
was itself divided into two parts, the Nadu on the 
southern bank of the river and the Nadu on the northern 
bank. This I’elates to the southern hank, and in the 
locality the river eoncernc'd Ai'asalar i-uns from east to 
the west. The land constituting the village consisted of 
unoceuped and iincultivated land. One plate seems to 
have gone here, and the details of how reclamation was 
intended to he carried out are gf>ne. Of course avc know 
these details from other inscriptions. Some of the 
details follow in the next following plate. 

The first statement in the next ])late following, 
which leaves the connection somewhat obscure prohibits 
doirig certain things, and one of them specified is that 
they should not cut the sides and appi’opriate the land. 
What is implied seems to be that they should not form 
the land into fields and appropriate them, and the pro¬ 
hibition seems to apply to other inhabitants of the 
village, that paid being included in the present gift. 
The statements that follow are not prohibitions but per¬ 
missions. If the village is reclaimed, the first essential 
would be the source of irrigation. This was to be pro¬ 
vided by constructing a head of water just above where 
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the Kfittanur^ canal takes otf from the river. Thcj 
statement in the inscription therefore is that the head 
water of the new irrigatioji canal is to be just above the 
4iead of the existing canal. Then follow's a scries of 
reliefs, and they arc all of them described as those which 
the king w^as entitled to take and enjoy. In the state¬ 
ment that follows, the Epigrai)hist’s translation falls 
into another error. The Tamil expi'ession is that the 
Bi’ahmans of this village alone shall enjoy these and 
shall not be liable to pay any of these to the king as here¬ 
tofore. The latter expiessioJi is mistranslated by 
setting down "shall be paid to the king’’. The Tamil 
word irddu means wMthout paying, and the statement 
there is clearly that these shall not be j)ai(l to the king; 
and the Brahmans shall be entitled to receive them and 
enjoy them. They are 

(1) Selilm (oil-mill) apparently duty that the 

, owner of an oil mill had to pay for plying 

his trade; 

(2) Turi (loom) a similar duty on looms; 

(3) IJlavitjali fili, the coi'i'esponding term in the 

Kasakudi plates is suggested by the Epi- 
grajihist as Vlliyakh ull (digging w-ell) ; 
kuU means of course wages, and the 
whole term would mean w’ages for well¬ 
digging. Possibly this means the charges 
for water supjdied by means of artificial 
sources of irrigation made by the king on 

iThe KQrranvay is translated by tbe Epigraphist as the main sluice. 
It is not clear how this meaning is arrived at. I believe in the locUlity, 
there is a channel, KQttandr Vayakkal, another irrigation channel, 
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loj^al lands, as in the Arthasastra; in other 
words, water rates for providing means of 
irrigation. 

(4) KannfilaJxJcanmn, the cash to be paid on 

marriages. 

(5) The next following is tjrettu, the signifi¬ 

cance of which is not clear. 

(G) Ktisnlxhanam , the cash (Jx'anmn') levied on 
potters. 

(7) TaljMlx'kd yam; the Epigraj^hist i^opits out 

that this is just in the place where in the 
Leyden grant, Tafldrpattam occurs, and 
suggests that it n^ay be equivalent to that, 
in which case, it would mean a tax on gold¬ 
smiths. The term perhaps is breakable 
into TafUikkn-Ayam, meaning thereby 
dyam or due on hammering, which would 
justify its being taken as equivalent to 
TaHdrpdliam. 

(8) iLampiitcdti. Here the Epigraphist’s note 

says that piitcJii is not foimd in the die 
tionaries, b\Lt suggests the probability that 
the term means a tax on toddy drawers. 
• The word putchi is simple enough, llam- 
piitchi would simply mean the profession 
of toddy drawing, and what it implies is a 
sort of profession tax on toddy drawing; 
pat chi, according to the niganthu, is body; 
also assumption,. such as a .profession, 
from the root piin, wear. 
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(9) Idaippiitchi, similarly, it may ,be a tax on 
cattle rearing. The corresponding term 
for this in the Leyden gi^ant is Idaip- 
pdttam. 

(10) The next term is kulam. Kulam simply 

means grain which is regarded as of 
eighteen kinds Cpadinenkulam)f meaning 
all kinds of edible grain. Perhaps the 
selling of these grains in the market had to 
pay a duty. 

(11) What follows is Tarahit Pdttam, tax on 

brokerage. 

(12) The next is Tirumiikhakkdnam. Kanam 

again here is cash or fee on Tirumukham, 
royal letter; probably a cash payment had 
to be made for bringing royal writ as a 
sort of postage or conveyance charge. 

(13) Uppii-ko-seygai. This bi*eaks into uppu, 

plus ko, plus seygo/i, salt plus king plus 
making. Probably what used to be paid 
to the king on the making of salt. In 
other gi'ants the digging for salt is ctne of 
the parihdras from which relief is given. 
Apparently a fee had to he paid for dig¬ 
ging salt. 

(14) Then the Nalld, the good cow. 

(15) Nalla-emdu, the good bull. 

16) Then follows VatU-NdU, which the Epigra- 
phist translates as fee on baskets of grain 
brought to the market. The literal mead- 



ing of it would be the 'tiali 1|8 of a grain 
measure paid on vaUil, basket measure. 
Probably that is a fractional measure of 
grain that has to be paid by those who sold* 
grain by dry measure, a basket or vessel 
of that shape. 

(17) Kddai Adaihlxdy; Areeanuts exposed for 

sale in shops; a tax on areeanuts on sale. 

(18) Pudd-Ndli. This term breaks into pudd 

or puddm, and ndli. Again 1|8 of a 
measui'e of grain on something that is 
iiewly made. The Epigiai)hist points 
out that tin; corresponding term in the 
Velurpalayam plates is Pudari, and in the 
Le>'dcn grant Pitanari. Of these two, in 
the Velurpalayam plates, the term seems 
to be puddndri, in which the n is dropped 
out; and the other seems again to be t mis¬ 
taken for a. The term therefore would 
resolvHi into Puddiidli. That is the eighth 
of a measure on new made grain. 

These make eighteen and end with “and others” so 
that the eighteen are perhaps not a strictly limited 
number. As a matter of’fact, these count up to 22 in 
the Velurpaiayam plates. So while they seem to stand 
for what is gnerally spoken of as “ Astddasapari- 
hdras”, these p<iriJidrm do not seem to be limited to 
eighteen alone. What is to our present puipose is these 
were taxes or dues that the king was entitled to take 
from.villagers as revenue over aiid above his share fixed 
by law and enjoyable by him. When the land was 
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transferred as a BrcLkmadeya or Devadana, the new 
owners or Brahmans of the village, or the authoi iti(‘s in 
management of temples, to wliom the gift is made, be- 
•came entitled to theii' collection and en,joym(*nt. 

One other small detail, which is of importance in 
this disti'ibution of land is three shares of land are 
provided for vayttalai, that is the head of the canal, 
and uvanri, such work as had to be made there and 
maintained in condition. This arrangement of the for¬ 
mation of a village, and its gifl to a certain niimbi'r of 
Brahmans is notified to th(> division concerned, accord¬ 
ing to the grant. Going back to another gi-ant of the 
same ruler made in the 22nd year of his reign, viz., the 
Kasakudi plates of ‘Nandivarman, we find a few more 
interesting details, which ai'e of value for our ])\iri)oses. 
There the village is the village Koduko]li, which is in 
Ihe Urrukattu Nadu, in the Urrukal tuKol tarn, and the 
grant is notified to the inhabitants of this division. This 
village was already in possession of others and was 
transformed into a Dcvaddyam at the request of 
Brahmadi Yuvaraja, the order being conveyed by 
Ghora barman. The giunt begins with the statement 
that the former owmei'S wei'c changed, and the cultiva¬ 
tors were also changed, and luade ov('i' to a particular 
Brahman, Setti Ranga Rdmayaji of l^uni village be¬ 
longing to the Bharadvaja gotra and (’haixldga Stitra, 
on the principle of the common two patti division 
which means each share of the land was to contain two 
pattis or two nivarattmias, a measure of the area of 
40,000 square hastas (18 inches). Of course, a hasla 
is a measure of eighteen inches, or nearly an English 
foot and a half. The royal writ having conveyed this 
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grant, the inhabitants of the Naclu or division accepted 
it, and as indicated by the Vismmi or the headman of 
the village, they walked round the boundary of the vil¬ 
lage by a turn to th(‘ right and marked the boundaries 
by means of stone and milk-bush (lialli) round it. A 
certain number of the pariMras are n)entioned, but it is 
nothing like a complete list that was given in the pre- 
A ious grant. There is a general statement that what 
the king was aeciistomed to take from the village, the 
new owneis wei't* entith'd to take. The village was to 
be irrigated by canals taken out from i§e-Aru, Veh^a 
and th(‘ tank Tirayaneii bj^ means of regular canals as 
well as canals running out ex<;ess watei* on occasions of 
floods. They were vo collect what was due for the pur¬ 
pose of cutting and keeping these canals in repairs. 
Those that attempt to utilise the water of these canals 
by baskets or by side bays for retaining water, or by 
short lifts would be liable to pay fines that the king was 
entitled to take from them. As in the grants generjilly, 
they were entitled to raise house of more floors than one, 
and houses with ten-a<‘es built of bu7-nt bi'icks and could 
cover the roof even with biick and inoifoi'. As in the 
previous grant, it is also stated that all the pari- 
%<iras which hitherto used to be enjoyed by tiie 
king wei-e to be enjoyed by the new owners of 
the village. ■ This grant (paraflatti) was made with the 
assistance of Nilaiklalaffar, the AdhihJris and Vayil- 
hetpdr. Nilaikhalattdr would mean the body of coun¬ 
cillors and offi<x'rs in immediate attendance upon the 
king; the Adhikdris were the executive and administra¬ 
tive officers concerned, and the Vdyilketpdr, the secre¬ 
tarial staff whose fimction it was to hear the verbal 
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orders of the kins' set them down in wriiins. For 
purposes of comparison may be set down here the pari- 
haras as given in this grant. Over and above what is 
dlfeady recited from the otlier grant, we find h('r(', 
Brahmana and Raja Kanam, that is cash that is pay¬ 
able for the Brahman and for the king. Therf' is a 
new cash tax called ^evgodi Kanam. ‘Sengodi’ is a 
creeper plant by m('ans of which hedges ar(' made. This 
probably means a fee that has to be paid for enclosing 
the lands. There is a Kann^tulmnam, a fee that has 
to be paid for supervision of some kind. There is a 
Kadirh dnam, which probably would correspond to what 
is stated there as Paddndli. Probably a similar one 
is what is mentioned here as Ariloli, that is taking the 
grain from out of the bundle of hai'vest(‘d patldy. Tlun e 
is a new due upon the selling of ghee and on Pnttaliam, 
the meaning of which is not quite clear. There is ano¬ 
ther Kdnam called Pattiliai Kanam, which seems to be 
one on cloth. What ft»llows are some interesting privi¬ 
leges which ai’e not mentioned in the other. Apart from 
freedom from payment of these, there was also to be 
freedom from Ndyddis (hunters), Tuduvar (messen¬ 
gers), Kanih'Jcdratti (fortune tellers), and Pannu-Pdl- 
Eduppdr, probably dancing wpmen, and fodder for 
horses. 

• 

Without going into further detail, we may point 
out that the total number of these parihdras count up 
to as many as 35 in this particular grant, taking the 
whole together, whereas in the other we counted only 
eighteen with a comprehensive “and others”, so that 
it seems almost useh^ss to try to fix the number where 
perhaps such fixture did not ordinarily obtain. These 
A—16 
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charters of Nandivarman, Pallava-Malla seem the char¬ 
ters issued actually at the royal headquarters. Such 
information as we got of the officials constituting the 
administration must necessarily have refei'once to "the 
officials at the headquarters, and hence it is we find here, 
the three classes of officials, Nilaik7ial/im, officials in 
immediate attendance, the A<7h'kHrif!, those v'hose func¬ 
tion brings them into connection with the fiscal admi¬ 
nistration, and V(1 ijilkflpar, the Secretarial staff, whoso 
function it is to submit papers and obtain verbal orders, 
to put them in W7‘iting, and, after tin* needful comple¬ 
tion of official red-tape requirements, issue them finally. 
Notwithstanding the large* nnmbei- of details that we 
g('t regarding the localities concerned, we s(‘em here not 
to get an insight into ho\Y exactly the rural .administra¬ 
tion was actually cojupose'd. That is because* the ce>pi(*s 
of the grants available see*in to be^ gcants as the*y issued 
from the heaelquarte*rs. In othe*r grants, we shall come 
upon similar docume*nts, but as r(*ceive*el in the locality 
conce!rne*el and as I'ecoided there*. There we are likedy' 
to get the eh*tails that would give an insight into the 
.actual constitution of the local administration. Before 
passing on to that, we shall have to consider what 
exactly the state of things w.as in the Tamil country 
away from contact with the north. 

We may i*efer to the grants etf contemporary 
Pand.vii iaile*rs. They aree not ve7*y 7nany 7infortu 
7 i.ately, a77el the VelAdlaidi gra77t of Nedumsadaiy'an 
publisheel a few years ago, although known to us for 
more than a whole ge7ieration, gives us 7nore dc'tails, 
which ad7nit of comparison with what we find in the 
Pallava gra7its. There again jin .application for the 
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j?raut is iriade by some interc'sted party. In this case, 
it happens to be the person who was depi'i vc‘d of a grant 
which had hcen made to his ancestors and had been en¬ 
joyed by them for a number of generations before they 
wei’e deprived of the benefit of it by an ir-ruption of a 
new people or government which upset much that was 
in (existence before. He carried his complaint in the 
\isual fashion to headquarters by loudly comijlaining of 
the injustice which he was suffering from at the time. 
The king natui'ally summoned him immediately to his 
presence and enquired what the matter was that led to 
his making sucli a loud dc'inonstration in front of the 
royal residenc'e. A certain Korkai Kilm% Narchin- 
gan by name, a Brahman, represented that he 
was subjected to the injustice that the village 
Velvikudi which belonged to his ancestors as a 
free gift, he had been deprived of owing to the act of 
the Kalabhras that were in occuxjation of the territory. 
On hearing his accomit, the king told him immediately 
“Establish your former claim by xn*oof ”—and take pos¬ 
session of what, by hereditary claim, is yours” {natta- 
tiin-palamaiyddalkdtU m kolya). He then and there 
adduced i)roof to the satisfaction of the monarch-and 
obtained from him the gift. The Pandya gifted the 
village by pouring of water to this Narchingan to be 
enjoyed by him on the terms, on which his own ancestors 
had given the village to the ancestors of the donee. So 
the Aguapti or the officer, whose function it was to see 
that the order was carried out w'as the minister Maran- 
Kari. Then follov's how Nardiingan divided the 
village thus acquired between him and his agnatic rela¬ 
tions, as also one or two othei’s to whom he was bound' 
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to allot a certain number of shares. Here asfain wo 
have only the order as issued at the headquarters and 
the pi'ovision made for enforcing- the order. Who re¬ 
ceived it ajul how the order was actually cai'ried out*ia 
not giv('n, and hence W(‘ are not let into the actual form 
of the rural administration. But the one side of it is 
clear, and tlua-e is such a closeness in point of similarity 
between the I’allava charters and the Piindya that we 
would be justified in assuming that ther(' was a common 
s.N'steiu that obtained all oven- the Tamil country, whe- 
th(‘r it be in the land of the northern Pallava, or in the 
southern Paiidya. 

WIk'U, however, we ])ass on to the later inscriptions 
e\en of the Pallavas avc seem to get an insight into 
the other side which was wanting. Taking the Velur- 
])a!ayani plates for instance, we find that it is as much 
a gj-ant by a Nandivarman, not the Pallava-Malla, but 
his giandson. It lefers to the grant of the village of 
Tirukkattupalji in Nayarii Nadu of Pnlar Kbttani, 
made in the sixth >-ear of Yijaya-Nandi Varman. The 
request foi* the grant was made by a Phola iMaharaja 
while the Vifjriapti of the grant was a certain Namban 
uf iVayfir. The grant was made to the temple of Yag- 
hes\ara built by a leari.ied Bjahman Yagha Bhatta. 
The grant there is said to have been madc^ as a Nattn 
NTvgal, which means that ‘land granted was removed 
from the registrar of tax paying lands of the district or 
Nadu’. There is the other expression which is 
that the land is gTanted as Ul-Puravu. Puravu 
is an expression which has not been so far 
understood; but it seems to be a term which 
means a re^x-nue miit of land, the unit con- 



sisting in n<»t the land Ixdng of n single, piece, or in 
a single locality. It may he actually composed of a 
number of units in scattcucd areas. Tlie unity consists 
•in this that these arc- all groujxd together as oiu* ])ro- 
perty and assessed as such. In the tax registei*, it 
would figure as one item hearing a <-ertain amount of 
revenue. The h(*st way to translate it would he of 
course I'cvenue-unit. Therefore ul-paravu would simply 
mean the i-evemie-unit, which was a matter of 
concem to the village itsilf, not as constituting 
part of the Nfidu, and liable to pay the revenue 
at headquarters. Otherwise the grant is made 
exactly as the other grants are, and the same, 
expression is used that it was made a paradoUi, a grant 
to another. But there' is one tilth' detail here that the 
record was actually r('C('iv('d h\ tlu' authorities at the 
other end at the village; and something like an endorse¬ 
ment that the paiicharar of Tirukkatfupa.jli take note 
of the paradaffi, the alienation of the land. The expres¬ 
sion panchavdr w ould mean the five who had the admi¬ 
nistrative control of tile village. We often come upon 
e.xpressions like this in lateJ' inscriptioiis very fre- 
qiK'ntly, and the fact of this tei'in occui'ring in these. 
J^allava inscriptions would indicate that i)erhaps in 
regard to rural administration the features that we 
know of from among the (.'hola inscriptions very fre¬ 
quently were also the featuies of I’allava rural admi¬ 
nistration. 

We. liave only to take ourselves to a generation nr 
two later even of the Baliavas for us to see that rural 
administration had attained almost to the same condi¬ 
tion as mider the Cholas. There are a numhi'r of ins- 
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crijitioiis I'elatiiig- to th«at famous villaj>’e of TJttara- 
malluv, Uttai'amom-Cliaturvodi-Maugalam of the 
C'hinglcput District, of which we shall have to say more 
later on. The inscriptions most of them refer to the* 
period of Ko-Vijaya-Kampavarman and Ko-Vijaya- 
Nripatung-a Varman. The village is already described 
as a unit by itself (iarhurram), and belonged to the 
Kaliidir Kottam. It mentions already the Sabha and 
the Ghanattar, and the Sabha gives the order and the 
Madyafito reduces it to writing.^ Another inscription^ 
relates to a giant by a lad^’ to a Vishnu temple, and, in 
regard to this Drvaddun, the Mahiisabha makes the 
endorscaiient that tlie>' had i>e<'eived, from Vaikhanasa 
Sridhaialdiatta’s son Damodara Bhattan, all the gold 
that was required to compensate for all royal dues, and 
made the land tax free, and made it over to the temple 
as a Drvaddiia. The docrument was wi-itten by Acharya 
Sri Piirusha under the orders of the Sabha. Another* 
grant lefers to a similar gift, but in this case, it is a 
gift of land for ])erforming worship in the temple for 
which the land was given to the Archaka (the priest). 
Grant No. 290 has leference to a general arrangement 
that the Sabha made. There is no reference to any 
Idgher authoi'ity, exc,(‘pt the reference to the ninth year 
of Ko-Vi jay a Kampavaiihan. It refers to a number of 
house-sites y hich were reserved for the purposes of the 
Sabha. They were purchased for the full price from 
the oiviieis, and weie to be kept for the use of the Sabha 
exclusively, and no one ought, to sell or alienate these 
house sites. If they did so, they would be liable to the 

is. I. I. Vol. VI, 286. 

. No. 287. 

as. I. I. Vol. VI, No. 288. 
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punishment that is awarded to those who erred in the 
'dischar^^e of the duties attachin,G: to the administration 
of the village. This is what is called the Vyavnftthd 
of the Snbha, which means a seltlement or order made 
by the Sabha. Another one* of the fifteenth year of this 
very Kampavarman refers to the dhim ghanaUar, ghana 
or the group which administered tin* affairs of the vil¬ 
lage. It refers to the gift by a lady of land forming 
the pin-money given to her by her parents. She made 
it over for the expense's of the daily worship of the 
temple. The* Sabha accepte'd the* gift and agreed to see 
to it that the temple sei vices, for which ihe land was 
given, were regularly conducted. Anothei* one^ of the 
same year refers to a large grant of t(*n thousand pieces 
of gold, which the Sahha received siinilai ly foi* the pur 
poses of keeping the irrigation tank A'^airamega Tataga 
in good repairs for irrigation. This n'fers to the ro'ign 
of Danti-Yikrama, and refei's to the Sabha of ITttara- 
mallur, the settlement of lands among the villagers, and 
is of particular interest as it refei’S to a previous distri¬ 
bution of land, of which a certain numbei- of pieces or 
parcels remained uncultivated, and a certain number 
turned out to lie in the hands of people who could not 
pay the dues on the land. The Sabha took over the 
lands from those that could not cultivate it, and 
arranged for its cultivation from out of the funds al¬ 
ready in deposit for the pmposes of repairs, (‘tc., to th(' 
Vairamega tank. The land was to be held in the in 
terest of the tank, and, if those from whom it was taken 
for default should come again to claim it before three 

iJbid South Indian Inscriptions VI, No. 314. 

sjbid 325. 
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years expired, the lands may he .u'iven baek to them 
tnkinff from thorn 'whnt wns duo in cash. In ease the 
land was not reeovored for tln-ec* years, it would beeonie 
the permanent pi’operty of the Yairameffa Tataka and* 
its mnnaft't'ment. Tf anybody transgressed or dainaffed 
inis arrans'ernent, his land would be appropriated and 
will be niad(' th<' property of the Yairamep:a Tank. Here 
there is no rt'feiM'nee if» any hiyhc'r authority, nor of any 
officer wdio bad to take notice' of it. The' whole arrange¬ 
ment, far-reachina' as it is, is made under the authority 
e)f the Sabha itself. No. .^4G of ihe time of Nrpatunc'a 
refers io the re'ceipl of a certain ainouni of money for 
ihe maintenance of a per]>etual lamp by the areat people 
of ihe management (Vorh/am). No. 347 relates 
to a private arant for the performance of worship 
in the temple of Maha-Yishnu. The village assembly 
declare “they have accepted from the person making 
the gift the amount of gold that was necessary for re¬ 
leasing the land from all royal incidences upon it and 
andei'takes the responsibility of its not being subjected 
in the future to any of these incidences”. This was dec¬ 
lared by the assembled Sabha of tlu' village, and was 
put iii writing by the Tlttarameifir Permii Tachchan, 
that is the stone mason of the A'illage. Tf anybody des¬ 
troyed this Hharma, the Saidia undertakes to pay 25 
lalnnjii of g’iold. No. 348 is of interest as mentioning 
the great peoyde constituting the Kri-variyain, the super¬ 
vision of tanks. This body had to invest a certain sum 
• and from the interest accruing, keep the tanlcs in. 
condition. This is just enough to indicate that already 
rui’al localities were placed under an administrative 
system, of which full information becomes available 
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Tinder the Cholas. Enonp:h of it is available in (he last 
period ofPallava rule to indicate that the system which 
is found in full working order under the Oholas was not 
fdtt)gether the invention of the Cholas, and perhaps was 
a system that had d<weloped gradually and reaehed its 
full development under the Cholas. We may elos(' this 
part of the subjeet with (he general position that while 
the central administration seems in essence to be adnii- 
nisti'ation which has very considerable analogy to the 
administration of the headquarters, as in the Aitha- 
siistra generally, we see there is a considerable develop¬ 
ment in rural administration, for which perhaps it 
would be difficult to find analogies in the Artha 6astra. 
We may describe the government under I’allava rule as 
being composed of a central government very much like 
that projected in the Arthasasti'a, and a local govern¬ 
ment of a more indigenous character, which had attain¬ 
ed to a high degi-ee of development. 


A—17 



LECTURE V. 


RTTRAI. AD]\fTNISTRATION UNDER THE 
CHOI.A EMPIRE. 


As Avas stated in Ihc eoneliidinfj: part of the last 
leeture, we enu‘vs:'(' feoin out of the period of PallaA’a 
rule with a luoro (»r h'ss fully deveIo])ed local adinini- 
stration providing' for all the re(]uirenients for the satis¬ 
factory goveruiiuait of rural localities, for Avhich W(' 
have had but indirect hints in iuscriyytional literature 
almost down to the tiiiu' of the gr(‘at Pallavn, Naudi- 
varinan, Pallava-Afalla. With the grandson of this 
gr(‘at Pallava and his successoi's, avc seem to lie alr(*ady 
proA’ided Avith abundant niati'rial for tnrming a correct 
idea of local administration as it olitained in the Tamil 


country. While uiidouhtedly local administration is 
seen at its best under Cliola rub*, we seem to find it in as 
fully dcA'eloped a c«»ndition almost, under these later 


PallaA’as. From Avliat Ave see ot the ot^’''' . ,• , f,,™ 

local adimuistratioTi undo’'- ,, 

...nst hav. had a 

...one maso^--o ‘ aistaut Iwginuiugs, 

d this Dha.nor vogue io<u ^ ^ -mstitntions con- 

//flhmi/Mif {y is impossible to be ^ ^ y y^j^ve sprung 

. 

The material that A\^ • „,.vhdions. These are m 

mstitutions is it would ho 

such uumhov so ta» p y be takou 

to contTol the matonal, H an 
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at once info considornfion. It would ho jusf as well to 
'•onfine oursclv(‘S to a. (Vw chosen localities with a view 
to proj(acting a pichire—a fairly complete y)ictiire—of 
V*’hat actually the rmal institutions w(‘re by means of 
which the administiati(»n was cariied on in localities 
away from headqiiarteis. I’ortunatt'lx' we ar(‘ provided 
with some few of such localities where the institutions 
show themselves in more or less complete development, 
and, at the same lime, the in('o]-ma1ion that is available, 
from the inscriptions collected from the locality, is also 
in sxiflicient detail to fi,ive us adequate material for a 
fairly full picture. 

I 

Administration in Uttaraniallur .— 

One such hxcality is the village named Uf taraniallur, 
now in the Madhiiiautakam Taluq of the Chingleput 
District. It was known in those days as Uttarameiu- 
chaturvedimangalam, a Brahman village, but still a 
large enough village, jiossessed of all the features 
of a fairly full sized town with the adjuncts 
of temples, wards, deiiendeiit villages, tanks, roads, 
etc., in fact all the aiiiiurtcnances of a really 
typical town, the government of which would at once 
give an idea of hou’ a comjiljcated rural li>cality was 
actually administered. IJttaiamerur, in her best days, 
was a village with twelve dependent hamlets; and divid¬ 
ed into thirty wards for the purpose of efficient govern¬ 
ment. The government was, as the neai ly two lumdred 
insciiptions in the locality give us to xindei-stand, in the 
hands of a powerful assembly, or the JMahasabha, com¬ 
posed. of all the male inhabitants of the village, even 
including the young men and the old men, who werO 
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generally excluded from holding adminisirative office?! 
of the locality. They had the coinphde control of the 
administration and did everything that had to be done 
by way of administration; in other words adminir 
stratiA’e work in the villagx' had to be done under their 
direction, and, on the instructions laid down by them 
generally. What they had really to administer can be 
tn\derstood by a geneml recital of the things that they 
took notice of. They are indicated as being owners of 
all unoccupied lands in behalf of the town, and had 
power to dispose of these unoccupied and unappro- 
])riated lands as they pleased for vai ioue 7)ur])oses that 
may aris(! from time to time. It is they who made pro¬ 
vision for the laying out of the land and bringing them 
under agriculture, dividing them into large plots and 
into smalh'r fields, proAiding them with facilities for 
irj-igation, and seeing to it that they were also provided 
with sTiitable approaches, both for people and cattle to 
move al)out, and for conveyance to carry produce from 
the fields and carry to the fields what may be required 
for the purpose of cultivation. They j)rovided for irri¬ 
gation chajinels, and had even to manage large irriga¬ 
tion tanks from which water was drawn for the purpose 
of irrigating the whole area comprised within the con- 
tiol of the village. In almost eveiything that they did, 
they acted independently of any reference to 
the head-quarters, either on their own initiative, 
or on their attention being draAvn by the sub¬ 
ordinate bodies which w’oi'ked under them. Even w^here 
r(».yal officers a])])eared on the scene actually, and the 
members of the royal family themselves had to make, 
saj', gifts to temples, they had to adoiit the same pi’oce- 
dure of passing through this great assembly for the 
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•Icquisilion of lands and ai-ranging for their gift. Elv(!n 
ill the disposal of tiie gifts in the various ways in whicli 
donors wanted they siioiild he made, they had to meet 
.with the apiiroval of this assembly, and in fact it is this 
assembly that laid down the details of how even these 
gifts slnnild be disposed of fnan persons other tlian 
themselves. The administ rat ion therefoi-e, \v(* may say, 
was com])letely in tlu' liands of this ;Mahasabha, which 
sometimes described itself as Perwmkivri Mahdsabhai, 
which could be ti'anslatcd, ‘the Mahasabha with the 
great seal’; in other words, the Mahasabha or great 
assembly as thus constituted was the highest authority 
in the locality. 

For purposes of administration, this Sabha either 
from among themselves, or othei-wise created, a certain 
number of smaller bodies. These bodies were in charge 
of various of the departments of administration in gene¬ 
ral, and conducted them as a subordinate administrative 
authority under the direction of this geneial assembly. 
Of these, from the Utlaramerur inscriptions themselves, 

. and from just a few others which mention them, we get 
as many as eight or ten committees, and from the nature 
of those which are actually mentioned as such, we can 
infer that the number could be multixilied indelhiitely as 
the jiurposes for which the machmery was wanted act- 
ually increased. A small list ought to suffice to indicate 
the character of these committees and how they were 
actually called into existence. The Committees men¬ 
tioned are:— 

* Samvatsara Vdrijjimi, the committee for admi¬ 
nistration, for the year; 
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ToHa tilt' ('oiuniillt'o Hint looked after 

gardt'iis; 

Eri Vdrij/aiii, llie coiiiinittee that looked after 
iriigatioii tanks; 

Kdijtiu ydrifnuii, tlie eoiimiittt'e that looked after 
the cult hie fields. 

PaiK'hn Vdra Vdriyam, formed of representa- 
tii'es of vanoiis bodies. It seems to be a 
eommittee and looked after the affairs of 
the village g-enerally through the year. 

Kanakka Vdritfaiii, the accounts committee; 

K(iliii(/t( ]'driijfttii, the committee that looked 
after sluices; 

and Tadindj Vdriyam, the committee that looked 
after roads, etc. 

In another record we get a new Knditiiihu Vdriyaiii; 
that means the (rcamuittee that looked after the cultivat¬ 
ing inhalhtants of the village; and then there is a divi¬ 
sion here of those that looked after the cultivable fields 
in general, and those who looked after the fields 
on the northern side of the river. Then there are the 
Ifrahmaus, who constituted a se 2 >arate unit by them¬ 
selves and managed theii' own affairs more or less in a 
general sort of a way, and had a distmet place in the 
general assembl}'. The division of the committee of 
cultivable fields into two, gives us clearly to utulersland 
that, if the work of a single conujiittee ju'oved too beav/, 
the assembly did not shrijik from cicating sevcn-al com¬ 
mittees to manage one and the same department. Much 
ihore therefore could be inferred than that; as new 
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departments called for special attention, they eonld 
create committees for eacli new departtnent, so Itiat the 
number of committee's thal are created would de'pend 
’ upon the complicat(‘d interests of tin- locality. There 
may be villages and village unions with two or thi’ee com¬ 
mittees; while on the contrary the're may he villages and 
village unions with a very large nnmlx'r of committees. 
As a matter of fact, these' administrativi' village units, 
which are called Kilrrnms, constituteel a certain number 
of villagers tlnwvn toge'tlu'r anel forming some'thing like' 
a union in mode'rn times. H’hat see'ms to Ix' the ge'ueral 
order. At the same' time', the're appe'ars tee have l)e'e'n a 
pretty large numhe'r eef te»wnshi]>s, whie-h we're large 
enough tee stanel by themselve's. The'y cemstitnte divi¬ 
sions by the'inse'lves, anel are usually ele'seribeel as (or- 
Ixurram in inse'riyetiems. This Tttarame'rnr was a far- 
Imrram ; other instane>e'S, such as Takkeelam, Ukkal, 
Mahabalipuratn, anel a number of either villages could be 
cited as e'euistituting eliAosiems by the'mseh e'S. It may 
be remembereel heee that thee smalh'st elivisiem of agri¬ 
cultural village's kneiwn tei the Arthasasti'a is the uniein 
of ten deiminateel by a fortified place' calleel Soufjrahdno. 
which is a centi'e with villages grenipe'd reiund it. 

We mentieme'd alre'aely that piae-tie-ally all the in¬ 
habitants of the village eve'U ine-lueling theise' that were 
particularly yoiing and those that were very old, feirm- 
od part eif the geaieral assembly, while', in the constitu- 
tiem of the e-eimmittees, tlu'y we'i e- usually ('xe-ludeel. Tlu' 
clectieui pi-eiceeliire' is e-k'arly ein re'eeirel in e-einncctiem 
with this particular leie-ality. The preice'elure seems to 
have been the usual preicedure, but in this case, it had 
been collected together, put in a fpianal document and, 
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to some extent, revised and brought up to date in two 
inscriptions issued by the Ohola Emperor, Parfintaka 
in the 12th and 14th year, of his rei^pi respectively. 
Naturally a docnment of the lat('r year is an improve¬ 
ment on the pn'vious one. But then it does not appear 
to have been imposed upon the inhabitants of the loca¬ 
lity by fiat of royal authority. Wlnm the document was 
received, the general assembly met to discuss the docu¬ 
ment, and it is when they approved of it that it 
became the rub* of the locality. That it was actually 
carried out is in evidence in inscriptions of the fullow- 
ingj year where they had to make ai rangements for the 
(‘lection of a gold committee. In the carrying out of 
these the gern’i-al assembly seems to have felt 
bound to (‘any out the circular mc'ivly in spirit, and not 
exactly to the letter of the details of this general cir- 
ciilar. For the gem-ral committees, the usual practice 
w’as that the g(*ncral assembly met and put down on 
slips of writing material the names of individuals in 
each ward Avho were eligible for holding office as mem¬ 
bers of the committees concerned. All these names 
were bundled uji Avith a coA'(‘iing docket for each parti¬ 
cular AA’ai’d. In a g(‘n(‘ral (‘lection, the assembly came 
together in the usual meeting place, whereA’^er possible 
a big t(‘mpl(‘ hall. The priests Avere all of them in their 
places. The senior most priest took charge of the bundle 
and brought in a pot. He turned it upside doum to shoAV 
that it contained nothing, and haA^ing done this, lie 
unti(‘d the bundle, and put into the empty pot all the 
tickets in the presi'iice of the assembly standing in the 
middle of it, so that eA'erybody may se(‘ AAdiat he As^as 
doing. A young boy Avas chosen from the assembly. 
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and he was asked to take out one ticket at a time which 
Ihe chief priest received, read out the name 1o himsc'lf. 
and pass(‘d it on to the Madhyasfa, who read il out to 
th? •assembly. Thus thirty members were eU'cted of 
whom the number for the Rr'iieral management was 
taken out by the choice of those wlio had already' b(‘en 
members of a commiliee and had a<a|uired some admi¬ 
nistrative experience by btnng on one or other of these 
smaller committees. In regard to the other committees, 
they made the choice on the basis of the qualifications 
required for the work. This paid of the Avork therefori' 
Vvas done ‘by verbal expressions of opinion’ as the docxi- 
iiK'nts say; that means by common consent after discns- 
sion having regard t o the particular details of the quali¬ 
fications called for. This was tlu^ gcan'ral way that 
committees were constituted. We hav<> the actual details 
of a gold committee, where it is laid down that the gcaio- 
ral assembly came togethei' in this jiarticular fashion 
and chose from the residents of the village those who 
were tnx-paymg inhahUanfs of the village. That means 
the proletariat were excludt^d, and by divisions of the 
A'ltrious wards, they chose a certain number for each, 
(bur for one, three for anothei* and two each for ttvo 
other wards, and thus was constituted the gold com¬ 
mittee. In a committee like this, the wards that already 
supplied men for the previous year were ex¬ 
cluded, and the names of other men that were 
chosen were put on the ticket. They were to 
he men competent, to the best of knowledge 
ot the writer, and should haA’e had knowledge of gold 
estimating. The circulai- then lays doAwi as a gtmeral 
rule that those alone were to be entitled to a place on the 
A—18 . 
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nssembly, or on the committees who, as a necessary pre¬ 
liminary, were generally e<1neat(*d and were of good 
character. They must be either o\^^lers of a quarter of 
veli of land, aboui an acre and a half, or must be learned 
in one Veda and ea])able of ex])onnding thoroughly one 
of the Rastras. It was .already pointed out that those 
that held the office in the j)re\ ions year were to be ex- 
f-luded. But here is a general (|ii.ali heat ion that those 
that held offic(‘ during tb<‘ last tbrta' yt'ars AV(‘re to bf 
exchided from the particular committees. Those who 
had houses built on siti's of their own were eli¬ 
gible for offices. So also om* possessed of 1|8 of 
a veli of land, and at the saim* time was possessed 
of an amount of leanhng pist inferior to the qualifica¬ 
tions of learning oth(“rwise imj)osed, was also 
eligible. Then there is a schedule of disqu.alifieations. 
They were not to be eligible' for the next year who 
defaulted in the work in the previous yc'ar. Not merely 
that, all their relations of the first df'giee were to be 
excluded from the priAulege of holding office. Those 
th.at had shown themsi'lves to he inconipi'tent, theese 
that had been addicted to the* oidinary vices, suc.h as 
dn'nk, tht'ft, etc., weic to be excluded altog('tlier. Thos(‘ 
who were generjilly foolhai'd^' or othei'wise guilty of 
acts of rashness were to be avoided. Those that com¬ 
mitted prohibited acts were regarded as sinners and 
were to be kept out for life, even though they should 
expiate for the sin in accordance with the j)rescriptions 
of the iSastras. For a village like Uttaramerrir consist¬ 
ing of twelve hamlets and thirty wards, one 
was chosen for each ward, thus making thirty. 
From out of these, two committees of twelve 



and one of six were constituted. If more com¬ 
mittees had to be appointed, this could be done 
by electing- another shift of thirty. Th{iy x>i’«bably 
repeated the elections and thus (constituted all the com¬ 
mittees that they wanted. '^I’he circular of l^arantaka 
states that the object of the i iiler in issuing the circular 
was inertly to make the administration mort; (‘tfiicieiit 
by keejiing out. the wicked ones frc^m the governing 
bodies of villages. There is some little of an indication 
who the wicked ones weie, and it would be possible to 
guess whom they had in mind. 

In the Toiujamandalain to which Uttaramertir be¬ 
longed, the next higher div ision to the Ivfir-rani was tlu; 
Kottam, and the still lai-gei- division was the Mamjalam 
or the province. So the divisions would be, the divi¬ 
sions, the districts and the provinces. Similarly in the 
Ohola country, the divisions were the Manclala, the 
Nadu or Va]anu(lu and the Kurram or the sub-division. 
Throughout the enijiire eithei- these divisions them¬ 
selves, or divisions of a similar character, obtained. 
There were something like six of these Mandalams, 
sometimes making up to as many as eight. In certain 
lilaces, at any rate, the largest division is also called 
Na<Ju. But then it is not difficult to distinguish the 
use of the word in that sense from the ordinary sense of 
a district. 

It was already pointed out that, in regard to the 
eliaractei- of the administration, the revenue admini 
stration was entirely in the Jiands of the assembh'. 
They exercised also comparatively large powers in the 
ordinary criminal administration and even in resx)ect 
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oi‘ liiiicous offences. It. was they that had to decide a^ 
It) th(‘ guili, allhough punishment in the case of heavy 
olfeiices Avere fixed according to law by the king. The 
X)o]ice work, the work of prolt'ction against thefl „and 
robberywfis also i^rovided for by the assembly by means 
of a coimnitt('(', whost; function seems to ha\'e Usen to 
look after the loads and provide for jirotection. 'fhein 
A\as the \ iilage official \ etli, a man in charge of the 
liighAvay and in certain inscriptions, we are given the 
term jMukhavetti, an official at the head-quarters, as 
if to indicate, he was the chief of those who were in 
cliaj-ge of road pioteetion, a sort of an Inspector-Clene- 
lai of i'oJice. The lands were very carefully divided, 
classified acc<.)rding to quality in a comparatively large 
number of classes. We have mention, in these records, 
of seven or eight according to quality. But otherwise 
lands were laid out in plots, and in Uttaramerur, the 
plots seem to have been divided by general roads on one 
side and oblong bunds rmining at right angles all to one 
side of the road on the other, constituth’g Fadahams of 
240 hiilja each normally. Those large fields of that 
extent, and each large plot was numbered arithmetically 
into so many Fudiihu)iis, and the plots were usually 
nained from the small iirigatioii canal from which it 
dixwv water. As many as twenty of these irrigation 
canals are mentioned in this xiarticular locality. What¬ 
ever w as the condition of the lands at the original distri¬ 
bution, whenevei- land was required for certain pur¬ 
poses, it had to be picked up from various of these divi¬ 
sions and jiut together to constitute one parcel of the 
required quantity. This shigle x^arcel was called by 
the technical term Fanivtt, and there was a department 



of accounts at the hcadquarteI's wliicdi had charu'c of tiu; 
Furavu-vari, that is the tax due upon the laud on the 
basis of this unit, or Purava, consisting of bits of land 
scattered over various localities, but still (constituting 
one individual ])r(»pert.v paying a eeifaiit <]ua}itity of 
the tax. The division of the land was carried to a point 
of nicety, lauds bcdiig calculated to the minute point of 
I j 52,428,800,000 of a rcU of land, which would work out 
to something like 1|50,000 of a square inch. In the 
PuraLia register was entered whatever was due IToni the 
hmd according to the original arimigement. This is what 
is kiiown as Kanilihadaii (that whi('h was due on owner¬ 
ship or 2>ossessiou); souK‘ti)ues, on cuiiivauou and at 
the time of taking j‘e\'euue, which the village authori- 
lies did, diiferences were discoverable owing to varia¬ 
tions in estimating, measurc'iiients, etic. Sometinies 
more was due, sometimes less. The taxes wccre taken 
accordingly on actual yield, and tiierebue there is an 
entry Irail, alJJuadt(; tliere is, the tax actually jiaid. 

In Utta 1^1110111 r, there nas a big tank, viz., the 
Yairamegha Tatjika, which was the source of the supply 
of water for puiqioses of irrigation. We mentioned 
already that there were as many as twenty irrigation 
channels, which carrie(i its, water to the fields. The 
tank had to be kept in repairs. A certahi number of 
boats even were maintained for taking out the silt and 
throwing it ujion the tank bmid. They had provision 
for keejiing a margin of land all round, a comparatively 
nari'ow margin, free from cultivation and debarred 
from being enclosed by any private ovMier. For the 
luamtenance of this uiargin of land and for the repair's 
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(d: boats, provision was niado t'l’oin time to time by the 
assembly itself, or by individuals so minded, and those 
were made over to the tank eommittoc, whose function 
it was to keep the tank in repairs. 

Similarly theie was a roads committee, whose func¬ 
tion it Avas to keep charge of the roads and look after 
them. There is an intea’esting record where a road 
going near the tank became water-logged and so miry 
that it was not fit for any class of human beings to make 
use of and even useless for cattle. It required an elabo¬ 
rate process to make the road of imiform width and 
bring it back into condition. This was done efficiently, 
according to the record, by the great men in charge of 
the roads from funds placed at their disj^osal. Other 
committees similarly are mentioned also. 


There were gifts for education as well; and, what 
was really admirable aljout them, they came from ladies 
for the pmpose of education. There is a record of a 
fairly genei'ous gianit by a lady for the purpose of a 
Vedie school, in which the Vedas and the sciences 
accessory thereto, were to be taught to a high degree of 
proficiency. The land that was given by the lady was 
divided into a number of Bhattavrittis, lands for the 
maintenance of Bhatlas or learned Brahmans, and this 
was to be giVen to those who came out Avith a very good 
rx'cord of perfoianance at this school. Thei'e is even 
record of a provision for one that was expert in admi¬ 
nistering antidotes against poison. A provision is 
made for this man to exercise his skill for the benefit 
of the public. But then the land provision that is made 
to him is limited strictly to last his own lifetime, as is 



generalthe ease where provision for special expert¬ 
ness is made. 

Thus we S(‘e (hat, with a Mahasabha at the* head 
composed practically of all the juale inhabitants of the 
village, the administration was p7’ovided for by means 
of a number of committees aceoi'ding to need, and the 
administi’ation was canned on to the minutest detail. 
Men and women alike, the well-to-do and not so well-to 
do, all of them seem to have borne tlndr responsibility 
elieerfully and contribut('d towards the success of the 
administration, which, it must be I’emembered was not 
always uniforndy succ('ssful and was not free altogetbev 
from the incidents of an unsatisfactory character*, such 
as misfeasance and imperfect ireiformance of duties, 
calling for punishment and rectification. But from 
what appears in these r’ecords, it seenrs to have been, orr 
I he whole ver*y successful. 

Befor'e closing this por*tion of the sulrject, we must 
mention that although the. village was a Brahman vil¬ 
lage, provision is made for temjdes to var*ious deities 
other than Brahmanical on alnrost the same scale as 
provision for* the temples for Brahman-warship. 
Temirles for Sapta ISlatrikas, not altogether uri-Br*ah- 
manical, are mentioned. Tn addition to these, a temple 
to Jeshtadevi, the goddess of poverty and misfortune, 
temples to Pidar*iyar, the Grmna-Drvala (Yillage 
Deity), and even a temple to th(^ White One, Modnrni- 
vlran, as he is popularly called, answering to Bacchus 
of the Greeks. Pi*ovisious wer*e alike made for these 
and the same Sabha, through special committees, 
nianaged these properties as well. 
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Rural Admimstration in Utta.rnmeriir :— 

The chnracter of nirnl achninistration in the ])eriod 
extendinp^ from almost the beginning of the ninth cent¬ 
ury to the fourteenth, and perhaps even later, is most 
coiiATnieiitly studied by a ear('fiil choice of one or two, 
or if need l)e, just a few localities wlusre the adminisira- 
tne details are available in the fullest measure. The 
insciij)ti(ms available for this pc'riod are so many and 
the details lie scatlered so widely lhat anything like an 
exhaustive sorting of it would be a matter, which 
would prove lo be too Tuiich for control to suit the 
ordinary limitations of space. The sorting has to be 
done of course, but it need hardly form part of what is 
actually written about the administration itself. For 
convenience of treatment, Iherefni'e, we may take a 
choice. The A'illagc' ITtiaramerur, in the Madhuran- 
taV.am Taluq now, offers fire host lAlustratioAA lAy tlae, 
completeness of the institutif)ns that we are al)l(' to see 
at work in it, from the number of inscriptions from the 
locality that haA'c come to our not ice and have been made 
available. Tiie village ha]>i»ened to be a Brahman vil¬ 
lage (agrahdra) cf»ntaining a number of temples and 
otherAvise laid out and org.-mised comjiletely. It shoAVS 
the administration in full dc'tail; 7 )erhaps it shows it at 
its best. Xot to prejudice the position, hnAA'CAW, by 
chosing that*A\’hich offers perhaps the best, Ave might 
compare it Avith othcn- localiti<‘S of a different character 
so far as adniinisiratiA’c details regarding these may be, 
aA'^ailable. Eran granting that it shoAAs rural admini¬ 
stration in its best, it cannot be rcgardc'd as a disadv^ant- 
age to liaA^e a vieAv of the picture of rui'al administra¬ 
tion at its best. We shall, therefore, proceed in the first 



iiistanco to exhibit the administration of the village 
Uttaramallur. 

• » 

The earliest inscriptions rofor to the reign of 
Vijaya-Kanipavarman and go down to the eighth year, 
and the latest inscriptions go on yjrc'tty late nndoi' the 
rule of the Oholas. Uttaramallur was called Uttara- 
mern-chatnrvedi-mangalam, TJttarameru is the Sjxns- 
krit sacei-dotal name of the village, and ChaUirvMi- 
mmufalam means that it was a Brahman village. It was 
a village inhabited primarily by Vedi(‘ schfdars, reciters 
of the four Vedas. In the Tamil country, however, it 
is a name gen(“rall.\' giT cn to a A'illage of the Brahman- 
casle primarily; the gift is made to those who are expert 
in the Chaturvoda, or the Veda in its four sections. This 
is what is called a larl'nrram , constitwting a division or 
sub-division by itself. In the Tamil country ibis consti¬ 
tutes a unit of rural administration. Oi'dinarily villages 
are grouped together into unions and such Tinions took 
into them as many, perhaps, as a dozen villages; or say 
('ip^t on an average, at any rate. But more im¬ 
portant and perhaps villages with larger population con¬ 
stituted divisions by themselves, e.g., Mamallapuram, 
Takkolam, etc., in the same province. In this very same 
locality in addition to Uttaramerur, ITkkal constiluted 
a sub-division by itself. By the mere fact of this dis¬ 
tinction, these have to be taken as villages of import¬ 
ance, and of a size farTarger than the average of vil¬ 
lages, and of sufficient importance to be treated as sepa¬ 
rate units. In connection with this, we may consider a 
diAusion recommended in’ the Arthasastra. Villages 
were to consist of no less than a hundred families and 
A—19 
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not more than five hundred of ngrieulturni people of the 
/$iridi’n easte. Tt may eomprise a houndai y of about one 
I'rosa, about a mile and a half, or 2250 yards aeeor,r\inc!: 
to Dr. Shama Sasti’i. They should be so plaeed that 
they ean proteel eaeh other. Boundaries ai’e to be 
denoted by natural features, or otherwise marlced. as 
indieated in these inseiaptions themselves, as vras noticed 
already, by planting: stones or milk-bush. But these 
villages were to be grouped toe:eib(‘r in divisions domi¬ 
nated by somethino’ like a foifress. The smallest divi¬ 
sion is a division of ten Tillages wilh a fort called San 
^Tahana at the head of it. Groups of two hnndi*ed vil- 
la^Ts wei e placed undei^ the control of a foi*tified centre 
called Kharvatika, and a lar^(‘r centre for foui* hundred 
villap'es is called Di*onanmkha: and a still larger centre 
commanding eierht hundred villac^os is called Sthanlya, 
corresponding: to the Thiina of modern limes. The unit 
of village division for purpose’s of rural administration 
may be I’eirarded mm‘e less as ten, as the ten of Ihe 
smallest division of the Arthasastin. Bui lhat does not 
debar biga’cr villages be ing* placed in a division l)y them- 
sejves. So TTtlaram(-‘rnr conslitute’d a j^ub-division by 
itself of a Kottam, oi’ a larger division called Kaliyfir 
Kottam. In the Pallava inscriptions no higher divi¬ 
sion is generally menlioned. But when we come to the' 
Cliola inscriptions, there is another divisieui to whiedi 
referemce is made. The next higher diAUsion is also 
giAHUi. Usually in this locality, it Avould be Tayam- 
konelacholainandalam, a Chola title giv^en to the locality, 
or its original ancient name, Tondamandalain. It is 
the Cholas that are traditionally credited with having 
brought Tondamandalam into civilised administration, 
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nnd ill cloiiiA’ so, th(!y ai-e said to have taken the ^vhoie 
territory, and divided it suitably, jilacing villages lying 
ill the oiien country, under the ])rotection and goveni- 
niwrt of twenty-four fortifi(>d jilaet's in the centre of 
groups of villages dependent thei eon, possilil}" corres¬ 
ponding to the largest division of the Arthasastra, the 
Sthciniya being placed in the midst of eight hundred 
villages. But the point of A'iew here seems to have been 
that being somewhat of an unsettled country, ev(‘n rural 
localities required a common place wheie the herds of 
cattle that constituted a substantial part of their wealth 
may be driven in for ])rot('ction and for defence against 
being cajitured and carried away by en(‘mies. Once 
jirovision is made for this, it would become a centre 
dominating the rest of the region and then would deve- 
lope the other adjuncts to make the town a fortified 
centre. Kot tain thei’efore as the name of a larger divi¬ 
sion remained the feature of the Tonda- 

mandalam country. The corresijonding division in the 
Chola, and the Pandya countries, and to some extent, 
even in the Chera country was, in the (diola days, the 
V'ajanadu. The first jiart of the word is an attiibute, a 
sort of complimentary fertile. The real division • is 
merely Nadu. Nadu will cojTespond to the Kottain of 
the Ton daman (lalam country. The division within the 
Nadu is of course the Kiirram in the Chola country, as it 
happens to be in fact even in regard to Tondaniandalam. 
y?he main divisions were lai'ge enough to be 1‘egai‘ded as 
Iirovinces, and usually were, before their reduction to 
the condition of provinces administered mider the 
CJhola Empire, nioi'c or less indeiiendent kingdoms. In 
regard to Uttarameruchaturvedimangalam therefore 
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we see that it is a unit division constitilting ]iaft of the 
higher division called Kottain here, and being in the 
province of a still larger Tondaniandalain. This village 
had a considerable Brahman poimlation being an Afpa- 
Jidra, but not without the other adjuncts of village life, 
such as a corresponding nuinber of other people, dis¬ 
charging each his own respective duty in the village 
economy. It Avas large enough to be divided into a num¬ 
ber of Chvris or Avards, of Avhich for this Uttarameruj’, 
Ave could count about as many as thirty mentioned. The 
Aullage goA’crument had to be cariied on on the one side 
Avai'd by wai-d, and on the other, as Ave shall see depart¬ 
ment by department. The Adllage also had the other ad- 
jiunls of Aullage life. If it Avas laid out in wards, it must 
have had i-oads, streets and lanes, and could well be divid¬ 
ed into easily distinguishable divisions. The agricul- 
tuial land must have been laid out and divided into plots 
and undeistandable divisions for various puiposes of a 
i-eA'cuue division, reA^enue collection and for othei- inci¬ 
dences of fiscal administration. We do find references 
to numbers of roads, streets and even lanes, and the 
divisions of the land itself are marked off clearly. This 
comes out where they have to buy a certain quantity of 
land for a new x^urpose. Much of the land would 
be occui>ied and whenever they wanted to make a 
neAv acquisition for a ncAV service, they would have 
had to make ux) the requisite quantity of land by 
parcels of it taken fj oin various localities of unoccnjiied 
land, in this A\ ay we get an idea of the divisions of the 
land. Lands here seem to be divided along side of roads 
of varying breadth, and naturally, of course, of length. 
But there was an effort to make the roads of uniform 
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width and for keeping’ them in condition. Along side 
of the roads on cither side, lands were divided into very 
extensive plots called Pudaham iji Tamil, and each one; 
«of the lai-ger divisions, whicli seem to have been made 
on the basis of the channel, the smaller channel that 
actually brought the water for the irrigation of the 
fields, called Kanna.ru, were divided into a number of 
Pddahanis, and these A\'ater channels were numbered, 
1, 2, 3, etc., so that when a gift of land has to be made, 
bits of land are taken from a Jiumber of tht'se larger 
divisions, and constituted into one revenue miit of the 
required size. 

In respect of Ultarameiuchaturvedimangalam 
a number of these smallej’ irrigation channels 
(Kannaru), as many as 20, figure in the records, and 
the divisions of land along the Kannaru into Padadiams 
also get numbej’cd; so that parcels of land are taken out 
from each one of these divisions of the fields, from each 
one of the divisions named after the channels and consti¬ 
tuted into one revenue paying unit, usually called 
Purauu. There was the further division of land into 
classes, first, second, third, etc. 

The whole administration of the division was in 

a 

the hands of a jjarticular general body called Sabha or 
Mahasabha, sometimes even Mahasabha .‘of the great 
seal’ {Perumli uri Mahdsubhai) according to occasions. 
This Sabha was the body that was i’esi)onsible for the 
whole administration. They met and made their dis¬ 
positions either of detailed gifts of land, or of disti’i- 
bution of houses and, house sites in the villages, or of 
acquisition of property for the g(‘neral purposes of the 
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villager, of alienating propei'ty by sale or oiherwise, 
and making gcaieval arrangements other than those, in 
various ways. The procedure adopted was: the assembly 
came together and met in a particular locality usually 
set apart for that puipose, made the necessary enquiries, 
deliberated upon the best course of action to meet the 
case, and adopted cin-iain resolutions; and these were 
set down in writing by the MadliyaHia or the common 
village official, whose function it was to record these 
resolutions as secretary of the assembly. In its deli¬ 
berative capacity, therefoi-e, and in the exercise of the 
general managing i)ower, the 8abha operated in this 
fashion. 


On the side of administration, on the executive side, 
however, the Sabha seems to have worked through com¬ 
mittees of a comparatively sinall number, easily 
manageable and capable of doing evej-ything that was 
I’equiied ('ither individually or in small groups. The 
ordinary number seems to be five. Hence the name 
Panchdyat (Sans, for five), occurring before the names 
of various committees, not necessarily meaning that the 
committees were all of them necessarily and strictly five, 
the more usual number seems to have been six. Some¬ 
times these smaller divisions go by the name Ghanmn, 
which seems to be a sojnewhat smalh'r assembly than 
the large goveniing assembly of the whole division. We 
come upon an expi-ession Alum Ghanattar, which seems 
to imply the small group that carried on the administi'a- 
tion as against the larger group, the Mahasabha, which 
was the ultimate authority in all matters. Othei' assem¬ 
blies are also spoken of, the Mahesvaras whei'e tSiya 
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temples are eoneerned, and Mahavaishnavas or 
Vaishnavas merely Avhere Vishnu temples are con¬ 
cerned, and commtmities of that kind. It was the 
function of the Mahasabha to set free revenue-paying' 
lands of the village into free-gift lands. This was done 
usually l>y taking over 7 )oss<'SHion of the land givcai, and 
along with it the cay^italisf'd A-alue in money for the 
annual rev(‘nne from the land due to the gox'ernnient. 
The resolution generally took the fonn that, having 
taken the sum of money fcom an individual named, “we 
have 7nade the land tax-free, and we hold ourselves res- 
ponsibh* for all the iueidenee.s of r(n’(*nne due ipxm the 
land ourselves and see that the land is kept tax-free”. 
This is in case where an individual purchased the land 
himself for its full pi'ic(' and made it over to tlu* A’illage 
assembly.^ There is another way of setting free revenue¬ 
paying lands. This is described as in the manner 
customary in the Aullage (purr d char o'). Then they 
proceeded to descrilx* what laud it was that happeiu'd to 
be thus dealt with. No. 286 is a I'ecord by this Maha¬ 
sabha, wheie land which was paying uo royal dues, i.s 
concenied. The laud belonged to a lady, the wife of 
the Brahman, Gundakramavittan, and belonged to the 
Madhusfidana('heri of the Adllag<‘. This was purchased 
by the villagei's next adjoining for a piice. They also 
purchased from another individual belonging to Badnia- 
nabacheri of the village one sqxiare. Both these pieces 
were put together, and Avere made oahu’ to the ti'nqdc 
for daily Avorship and other requiri'inents of tlie temple 
service. The Sabha I'ccords that they made this land 
tax-free by accepting the purvdchdra from the inhabi- 
iSee South Indian Inscriptlona, Vol. AU. 285. 
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tants of Tittattfir, the villn.w that made the «ift. The 
next reeoixV has vefi'renee to one who desenibes him¬ 
self Adiyaranf^amangalattfir Araiyandai—He describes 
himself as Pi'n^Klriii/aii, what('v<'7‘ the term was intend¬ 
ed to signify. It p('Thaps means a man wdio states the 
truth for the occassion, as a mild snhstitnte for adminis¬ 
tering an oath. Tt 7‘efers to a gift to Mahavishnu in the 
INlanlapa in VamanacTir'ri, another divisi<m of the vil 
lage. The land required foi- the gift was 960 Jmlis 
made up of four hits of land:— 

n ) land to the west of tin* Paramesvaravadi the 
roadway named Paramesvara, 2 Pada- 
hfims from the first square, from the first 
section under the ninth Kanndru; 

(2) One pdda7ia)ii of 240 lulls ]nirchased from 

{5iva Dilniodara Chaturvedi and others of 
Naranacheri; 

(3) another bit of land 1 pddaliam of 240 kiilis 

in the same square bought from Vamana- 
eheri Kesavakramavittan. 

The total of these four pieces of land form four pd,da- 
hams constituting 960 hulis and was made over to 
Vamanacheri Dilmodarabhatta foi' the various pur¬ 
poses of worship in the temple. In return for this giCt, 
he was lK>und to conduct daily woiship, see to the re¬ 
pairs of the image of the god, etc. The gift was made 
with i^ouiing of water as usual, and was constitiTled to 
be a gift to pass down to the generations following the 
donee. Probably there is a misreading in the first part 
of the inscription. The Araiyandai Pramani ought to 


lim 287. 
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read Brahinani, and would mean that the wif(> of the 
Adiyaranf>:a-Tnanp,a1attur Araiyandai made the gift 
nelually. But the Sabha put on record the gift of th(' 
Brahmani, and what was moro, 1hey look from Bfimo 
dara Bhatta tlu' tem^ile priest, the eapitalised value for 
the annual dues upon the land in full, and made it 1ax 
free land. This was the resolution of the Mahasabha, 
and under their oi'ders the mason, ftrT Purusha Asari 
put it in writing. The next one refers to a gift to the 
temple of Mahil Vishnu from out of land whieh re¬ 
mained una|)propriated, and was regarded as 7 )ropertv 
of th(' village itself as a whole, and therefore at the dis¬ 
posal of the governing body of the village. This is 
given as an A rclKDullthdfiani (for serviees and worship) 
to the same individual. The Rabha puts on record that 
they made it tax-free land and gave it over to the Bhnlfa 
concerned. It also declares it was open to the BhoHa 
to cultivate it as a flower garden, or a fruit garden, and 
deriA^e whatever reA-enue he could from out of it. The 
next inscription contains the name ,of another road 
AA^ani Nai’ayanaA^adi, and relates to a gift in the pUrva- 
citdra, Tt also mentions an irrigation canal from the 
Tank called SarasA ati Vriykal. 

The next one, 290, is of importfxnce. It is a settle¬ 
ment of a general character made by the assembly of 
the A'illage. It refers to the fourth street from the Avesl 
of the Aullage and the southeni part of it, Axhere there 
Avere some shops, to AA’hich a pathAvaA^ led; and the house 
sites concerned Avere on the soAithern side of the street 
called Mfidjini Mangalam. These four house sites were 
almost at the east end of.the street in the southern roAV. 
That AAAs changed by exchanging, selling, acquiring and 
A—20 
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otherwise adjusting, and a plot of land of almost about 
that size was reserv('d for the piu'pose of the Sabha by 
purchase after the payment of its full i)rice. Nobody 
was to dispose of the land by sale, gift or otherwise. If 
any one ‘'should transgress Ihese arrangements and sell 
it, or otherwise alienate it, he will be held to the same 
penalty as one lhat failed in his official diity.” The. 
next one No. 291, is of very considerable importance. It 
is a record of the 15th year of Paranlalca I, and refers 
to a certain number of gifts to two temples, the temple 
of Tirnpnlivanam and the temple of Ihe TvJnhlwra 
YTulabharattali). Apparently the arrangement had 
fallen into desm'tnde and the Sabha had to make renewed 
arrangements for carrying it on. Here the property 
given for the performance and conduct of semnees, etc., 
in these temples is ’decribed as Kudi lands, under 

or in possession of cnltivalors. The Rabha sold these 
lands, and from the price realised, they made arrange¬ 
ments for not merely the same seiwices as before, but 
offered twice the sendees; and to assure themselves that 
the service's would be conducted without fail as before, 
they ])laeed the money under the control of the great 
ones constiluting the annual management (Samvatsara 
Vdriya Pernmalil'nl'), who were to I'ecord the document 
on stone. The latter Sabha ac(;eptt'd this responsibility 
and others of a similar import from three other indivi¬ 
duals, and obviously und('rtook to carry out the instruc¬ 
tions of the Saliha. Unfortunately the closing part is 
gone, and we cannot be sure what exactly was done. 

The next following is one of very great interest and 
has reference to the maintenance of the roads of the 
village. This document has reference again to the time 



of ilic same Parantaka, Imt is dat(Kl in the 16th year of 
his reign. The Mahasal)ha here makes the statement 
tliat the ParamesA'aravadi at the southern end of the 
ton»ii had been overrun by watei', and had been absorbed 
witb \vasi(^ land and grown slushy. It thus became im- 
fit for the use of any of the castes and communities 
about the locality. In ordei' to rectify this, which was 
three rods broad, they acquired by purchase and by 
va l ions other ways l)its of land constituting various pro¬ 
perl ies of different individuals, and ultimately made the 
road two I'ods bi'oad throughout its whole length. The 
funds for the purpose were funds at th(‘ disposal of one 
who is described as UrmH Ninra Tiruvadikttl. That 
means a person whose function it was to superintend 
the town in certain defiail nieiits of its administration. 
The money for the acquisition of the bits of land was 
placed with the committee for garden supervision, who 
were to make the necessary acquisition and pinvide for 
the other e.\])enses to make tlie road. The orders were 
issud by the Mahasabha. The details of the acquisi¬ 
tion of land from various i)arti(“S are given in full and 
these Tiruvadihol sui)ervis(‘d the carrying out of the 
details and when the road was thus made completely, 
the lands devoted to its maintenance were made tax-free 
after taking the equivalent thiereof, and the mainten¬ 
ance of the road was i>laced mider the charge of the 
garden supervision conunittee. This was put in writ¬ 
ing undei- the orders of the great ones of the Sabha by 
the Madhyasta, Sivaddsa, who describes himself as the 
Alankara Priyan of the 12,000. The next record has 
reference to the burning of a lamj). This was placed 
under the supervision of the Sumvatsaravdriyar. 



The next one, No. 294, is of interesl. This town 
had the iidvantaj^e of a big ii-rigation tank called Vaira- 
ineghatataka. Probably it came into existence three 
generations before the rnler in whose reign the do'ca- 
menl was issued. This ixd'ers to Ihe gift of one pddaham 
')f 240 kalis, which was made in free-gift by one Agni- 
kraniaAdtta Somayaji from out of property that des¬ 
cended fj'om his father. He belonged to the gTOup 
((rhuna) that administered the village (Alaaphonaiii}- 
This property was made oA’er for the purpose of annual 
r('i)airs (»f the iaidka, and ihe repairs by cutting down 
and removing the silt had to be done annually under the 
sui)ervision of the committee for tanks. The next one 
is an intei-esting document relating to how these com- 
juiitees and other functionaries were usually elected. 
We shall deal with thai in the next section (Refer to 
295 Ibid). 

N o. 297 relat es to the l eign of l^arantaka and of his 
tiftei'uth year. The Mahasabha is said there to have 
met in the big Manta|)a and put on I'ecord the making of 
a piece of land tax-free. The land was to be made ovef 
to the Vishnu temjjle and was given by a Sattan Mani- 
nagan, son of Yesalipadi Araiyan, who is described ‘as 
our son’, whatever that meant. The land was sold by 
Uovindacliyri another ward of the town, and the Sabha 
took from this Maninagan the cai)italised value of the 
revenue dues and made it tax free. The Committee dec¬ 
lared that “they will not demand from the cultivators of 
this land Vetti (free labour), Amanji, again services 
that had to be rendered without remuneration and Irai, 
tax due. It is followed by the usual statement that 
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those that hindered Ihc; jx'rpeination of this would be¬ 
come sinners, and such wcaild be jmnished by the 
Dharrarisanam by a fine of 25 kaiaiija of gold. This 
•vfas the resolution of Ihe JMahasabha and the Madhyasla, 
Sivadasa put il in wi-iting. 

No. 312 relat('s to an educational provision in 
return for which the I'ecipient was to be primarily resi¬ 
dent in the village and teach. No. 314 refei-s to a grant, 
made by Tayichani, who was the junior wife of a Brah¬ 
man Agiiichitta Sarvakratu who belonged to the 
AluiKjhavaffdr for the i»urp(»se of the dail.v worship of 
the temi)le. No. 317 is the usual grant of land made tax- 
fiee by the Mahasahha, \^hich was put on record on 
stone. Failure to cany it out, or obstruction to the 
carrying out of it, was to be taken notice of by the 
tSraddhdmanfar (by those whose interest it is to keep 
watch over these), and a fine of twenty-five pieces of 
gold was to be imj)osed either through the judicial body 
or otherwise. No. 322 is a very interesting document 
from the ])oint (^)f view of education. A BJiaftavritti 
*l>rovisio]i was made by a lady tSannaichani. Ceitain 
families weie to have the joint supervision of this cha¬ 
ritable gift along with the Mahasabha. The actual in- 
terc'sting part of it is the very high qualifications that 
are insisted on for those to whom the Bhaltcivrittis are 
to be given. 'The general qualificatictns insisted on seem 
to be a thorough knowledge of one Veda and a complete 
knowledge of one of the sciences constituting the 
Vedanga, which the receix)ient of the Vritti ought to be 
able efficiently to expound {vakhdnitlal). This work 
of teaching or expounding w’as to take place in a 
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]\lniita])a built on the tank bund by this Bmhinan lady 
Kanujiiehani, who is given the title Uttaraineru Nangai 
(tile daughter oi- lady of TTttaranieru). These were to 
teach ihe coui'es lasting for three ycai's at the end of* 
which the candidates w^ei'e to be examined. Those that 
came out efficienlly successful w^ere probably to receive 
these Bhallavrittis. Unfortimately the document is 
not quite full, but what is left is interesting enough to 
give us a general idea. The nexi one, 323 is of the usual 
tax-free laud being granted by the Maha-Sabha. The 
propi'i'ty was made o\'er to a somebody who was to feed 
twenty Brahmans every day in the temple. This 
charity was to be carried out by those whose function it 
u as to manage the tem])le. The next one, No. 324 is a 
grant to the Uvachchar, a class of Non-Brahmans, 
whose function it is to play a conch and recite Tamil 
verses of the Tevaram and other similar w^orks. The 
interesting part of it is that this is a grant of th(? time 
of Krishna 111 of the llasht rakutas, and is dated in his 
reign. A certain number of taxes aie mentioned as 
usual, indicating the continuance of the administration 
even when wa* pass to the rule of another foreign 
dynaafty. 

The next is a very interesting document, which 
records thal a thousand jiieces of gold were made over 
by an individual for the jmiiiose of the Vairamegha 
Tataka, the irrigation tank Vairamegha, to which was 
added another similar giant of tivo hundred, and they 
were aiipropriated for the purpose of maintaining the 
tank. The next one. No. 337, refers to a number of 
gifts of goats and sheep for the purpose of perpetual 
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lamps in the temple. These were taken possession of by 
the management of fii-Tgoviiulachori of Utlaramoni- 
chatnrvedimangalam. .Similarly Yamanachori also gets 
'inentioned in these inseriptions, and the doenment is 
ordered to be indited by the AlwH/hanaftdr generally. 
This se(‘ms to indieale lhal eaeli ward had iis own 
managem(‘nt, and where a general grant was eoneerned, 
they all of them togeihev took note of wh.ati'ver was 
made of genei-al interest. The next No. 341 refers to 
the mainlenanee of a p('rpetnal lamp, hnt the funds for 
this were given to the eommittee in eharg(' of tanks. 
No. 342 is an interesting grant for ihe Sa])ta Matrikas 
(the seven mothers) in tin* town, for whieh lands had to 
be pnrehased and th<‘ Sabha sold the land. No. 344 
refers to the settlemcait made by 1h(‘ Sahlia. The sdtle 
ment I'eferred to is at the r(‘q\iest of tin* cnltivating in 
habitants of the village praying that the lands may l)e 
made Sdincnifii as it is railed. It is to distribute land in 
possession to the various individuals of tin* village*, and 
that is a function whieh fell u])on the IMahri-Sabha of the 
village. The interesting part is this. Ci'rtain lands 
that were given in possession had not been (-ultivated, 
and certain othei* lands, for one I'eason or another, had 
failed to j>ay the dues to the^villagi*. These lands were 
taken over by the whole community of the towm after 
paying the dues, and whatever was not paid by the 
others were paid from the funds of the Yairamega 
Tatrdca, holding the land as the property of the Tank 
Committ(“e. The arrangement was—it seems to be quite 
a general arrangement—that the land was to be held in 
hypothecation by the .Committee for three* years deiring 
which it was open to the original owners to pay the debt 
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and recover the land. Tf they failed to redeem it in the 
course of three years the land would hecome the perma¬ 
nent property of the Tanlc rtnnmittee. What must be 
noted here is the interc'stinp: word Sdmanin, and' 
Samantn therefore would mean primarily n land owner. 
The next one, 'N’o. ,S45, mentions that the salfaiifdr as- 
seTubled in the hio: manlnpa of the village, .ind in these 
j^eneral SohJul meetings all eonld assemble inelndine: the 
Ixlla (yonna) and vruldha (old people). These two 
classes are .jrenerally exelnded where exeentive or admi¬ 
nistrative offices are concerned. Tin' meeting- was for 
the purpose of mnkin<j- some general arranc,em(‘nt in re¬ 
gard to the village. 'N’o. .“ISO is one of th(' time of Knlot- 
tnnga Ohola ITT. and i-s of interest as indicating that the 
arrangement for the government of the town continued 
just exactly what it was at the commem'cment of the 
period: and what is more, the record here actually 
makes I'efeiHaicc to previous gifts and brings them up to 
being followed even where they had fallen into desue¬ 
tude. Tt refers to provision made for burning perpe¬ 
tual lanp'ts in the foin-teenth year of TJaja INTarttanda 
Aparajita Tikrama. probablv the last PallaA’a prince * 
that Ave knoAv of. This grant AA-as made by Aparajita 
on the day of an eclipse of the sun. Then another gift 
for a similar purpose of the days of Kannaradrwa’s 
eighteenth year, that is, the eighteenth year of Krishna 
TIT, the Rashfrakuta. Another item refers t o the thir¬ 
teenth year of Parantaka T. Another one of the four¬ 
teenth year of the same reign. All these refer to the 
maintenance of eight perpetual lamps. Those that had 
undertaken to maintain these (‘ight lamps by the accept¬ 
ance of the provision made for them found it impossible 
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to continue to 'do so; after some time a certain chanp:e in 
the arrangement was made with the agreement of the 
Mahesvaras or the Erahman elders of the t(‘my)le and 
the eitizens of the town, and, instead of mainiaining 
these lami>s., certain f(>stiva1s on certain tlxed days in 
the year had to he condneted. when these perpeinal 
lamps were to he maintainc'd also. This new arrange¬ 
ment was ordered hy the Maha-Snhha and was pnt in 
writing by the Madhynfifn. 

The next one is of the time of Yikramaehola and is 
dated in his fifteenth year. This refers to a doeinnent 
having I'eference to a sate of land in paynuait of debts 
duo to the temple of Tiru-Ekamhamudayar in the loca¬ 
lity. They borrowed c('rtain sums of inomy for certain 
services which they discovered they <‘onld not find the 
means to carry out f'T'om year to year, and this accumu¬ 
lated to 230 and a half gold pieces. With this responsi¬ 
bility for the accounts, when the ]\T;lhesvaras of the 
temple demanded the payment, the community that bor 
rowed pleaded inability, and sold certain lands belong- 
. ing to them in lieu thereof. The IMaha-Sabha placed 

on record this transaction, transferred the ownership of 

» 

this land from the previous owners to the tcanple, and 
in the usual fashion, transformed it into tax free land 
aftei‘ the usual consideration. This was to be entered 
into the book of records of the town. Thai was also to 
be ent<'red into the tax register. The la'solution was 
made by the Sabha as usual, and was recorded by the 
3fadh]/asta. 

No. 363 is an inter(*sting grant which relat('s to 73 
Jmlavju of gold for maintaining a second boat for the 
A—21 
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purposes of the Vairamegha Tat aka. The object of 
maintaining this boat is the exc-aAntiiig or taking out of 
the silt, and throwing it out on the bank. The man in 
charge of the boat was maintained, and his daily duty 
seems to haA'C been to rernoA'^e the silt, as it accumulates 
and throAA’ it on the hank. No. 355 is of interest as mak- 
proA’ision for one to conduct daily Avorship. The 
person AA’ho AA’as to conduct the AA’orship it is insisted on 
should know the Veda in the parayana forni, appa- 
rentlj’ meaning that he should b(‘ in a ])osition to recite 
it, chanting it as is customary. He must be a Brahman 
of character and unmarried. No. 359 refers to a 
deposit of 20 I'ojaujitfi of gold. This rcA'enue was 
deriA^ed by the sale of the manure^ in all the Anrious 
Avards of the toA\Ti. The money thus collected was set 
ay)art by the Sabha for the repairs to the Vairamegha 
Tataka. This AA’as to be credited to the tank fimds, 
AA'hich the eoininittee of the tank Avas to ai)])ly from time 
to time for the purposes of keeping the tank in repaii’S. 
No. 3G0 refej-s to the acc(‘ptance (»f 20 gold pieces from 
an indiA’id\ial for the ymrpose of maintaining a AA'ater 
shed in front of the PranKlni M(>)if(ipa, pi-obably the 
pavilion in AA’hich the courts Avere held, and it Avas a 
charitable provision for Avater supply. No. 361 i-efers 
again to the reign of Kuiottunga III. This is proAU- 
sion by the Sabha for the Grdmadevata goddesses 
(Pidarimar), and refers to the grant of ten ec/7,v of 
land. This gift AA^as put on rcicord in the tcanple t)f tlu^ 
white one, probably again the Gramadevata Madira- 
vlran. The order- of this gift was reedved from the head¬ 
quarters Avhich the local goAau-nor Cliedi Rajadeva 
transmitted. The PenimUmi Malia Sabhai of the town 



carried out the oi-d(!r by marking out the land and regis¬ 
tering the gift in the i)roper form. No. 362 refers to 
the reign of Kannaradeva, and details the arrauge- 
Vnent that had been come to by the Perui'uliuri Maha 
Sabha, which had assembled in the great hall of the 
place. The ass(!rnbly was held by day and refei'S to the 
fines that the Sabha imposed and collected. The Sabha 
resolved that the great men of the administj'ation of the 
village should colhict these fines and pay it to the Sabha. 
If these wej-e not i)aid within the time, they were to bring 
it to the notice of the Sabha, and get the defaulters fur¬ 
ther punished till pa^'ment was made. This was to apply 
even with I'egaixl to Ihe jnembers of the Sabha who were 
fined, the members of the committee of the Sabha who 
had been fincxl, and all those people of the Sabha includ¬ 
ing the Madhyasta and thos(“ holding positions in the 
administration (tf the village. The fines imiJosed on 
all these must be collected by the administration com¬ 
mittee, default thereof being brought to the notice of the 
Sabha. What was insisted on was that these fines 
should be collected within the year, failure in which 
'would make the administrative committee liable to a 
fine. This refers to a certain gi ant made to the temple, 
and a certain other grant made for the maintenance of 
the tank. They are both of them rolled together into 
one fi'om the interest of both of which the committee 
of the tank should make provision for keeping the tank 
in condition. In consideration of this charity the indi¬ 
vidual donor was excused the dues upon certain lands. 
No. 370 refers to a deed of sale of land, the lands having 
been sold to three Brahman brothers as a BliatUv- 
samantu, that is under Brahman ownership apparently. 
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A certain narrow piece of land all rcanid the tank was 
taken ovei‘ and ri'served as a desirable nau-gin for the 
tank, and that was not to be enclosed or otherwise 
ohstrnct(>d, and such as do it are jHit under a liahility fo 
]iay a fijie. No. 371 is an arrangement made by the 
tSabha for feeding a thousand Brahmans on occasions 
of certain h'stivals. No. 374 again ivfers to the 18th 
year of Ivannaradrwa, Krishna III, and refers to a 
grant made by Siriya Nangai ('hani, the wife of Ibiya 
C'handraA'ela Bhatla. Tlu' grant seems to have been 
made for a ]>erpetual lamj) on her death-bed. 


The Principle of Elect ion ond Procedure .— 

The procedure adopted at the elections of tlu'Se im¬ 
portant committees foi' the goA’erinitent of rural innts, 
\dllag('S or groups of villages, is on record in a practical 
foj'jn in the instructions laid down for (decting thi; gold 
committee of the LTttarameru-chaturvedimangalam. It 
is the Sabha that promulgated the rules in the 15th year 
of I’arantaka I. The dt>cument declares that it was an 
arrangement made by the Sabha for the constitution of 
the cojnmittee Avhose lunction it was to test and certify 
to the standard of quality and weight of the gold that 
circulated in their town. The electorate consisted of 
those in the Aullage who were neither too young nor too 
old; these were to set down, from ninong the inhabitants 
of the villagA' who i)aid revenue on lands cultivated by 
them, the names of those who, in thdr opinion, were 
good (‘stimators of gold. When the tickets had been col¬ 
lected, the inhabitants of the main streets assembled, 
and, these tickets had been put into the i)ot as pres¬ 
cribed, they were to elect by drawing lots, four repre¬ 
sentatives for their (;heii (ward). In the same manner 
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they should elect two for Senaichcri, thi’ce for 6ankara- 
pjidi; these should be estimators of gold impartially for 
all people alike. They sliall not use a big stone for esti¬ 
mating quality; Imt. shall give their estimatt^ otherwise, 
"^rhe gold that was collected daily in lac from the small 
rubbing stone, they must make ovei', without reserviiig 
any bit, to the great men suj)ervising the tanks. Every 
three months they were to pj-esent thejuselves before the 
committee for the year, and declare before them 
solemnly that they would not make false c'Stimates, and 
that, if they should do so, they may suffer from hunger. 
Thus “we arranged for constituting a cojumittee for the 
assay of gold in oui- village. We, the Sabha of Uttara- 
meru-chaturvedimangalam ”—A part is here gone and 
what is left over seems to imply that the fee for doing 
this work was to have been seven and a half mmijadi of 
gold per month. This was put in record' by the INladh- 
yasta, fSivadfisa. This shows the actual working of the 
election rules and the safeguards provided against mis¬ 
feasance. The procedure indicated here for the S 2 :)ecitic 
j)ur2Jose of a sj^ecial committee seems to haA^e been gene¬ 
rally adoi)ted, and even im;orj)orated in a general cir¬ 
cular of which we have records in the inscrijjtioifs ii< 
U ttaramallur. They incorpora.te the election rules, and 
what follows is an analytical summary of these. 

II 

General prevalence of these institutions throUrjh the 
Tamil country .— 

This accomit taken frt)m i-ecords of only one lo(‘a- 
lity, viz., the Brahman settlement or township of 


isoutu Indian Insciiptlona Vol. VI, No. 295. (A.D. No. 12 of 1898). ' 
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Llttarauieruchaturvediinangalani may be liable to tlie 
suspicion whetber that was not a mere exceiJtioii rather 
than the rule. If it is the only place where the evid¬ 
ence was available perhaps the suspicion would 'be 
fairly just. But while the information from Uttara- 
mallhr may be full, because of the large number of 
records presei ved in the i)lace, we have a pretty large 
number of places, from which fragments of these re¬ 
cords have come down to us, which give details here and 
there of the same charac^ter, though not in the same 
degi’ee of fulness and variety. The absence of records, 
in this (-ase, at any rate, Avould not warrant the conclu¬ 
sion that the institutions of which these are records 
never existed. Such remnants as have come down to 
us from various localities, imperfect in their nature— 
made per,hai)s more imperfect still by the lavages of 
time—still make it clear that the character of rural 
administration was generally what it is described to be 
fjom the records at Uttai'amallur. In 1899 when 
Mr. Venkayya ijublished an account of the election niles 
from the two records of l^ai'antaka I, to which allusion 
had already been liuide, he fomid that as many as 190 
centres gave indication, b}'^ the inscriptions collected 
from them, of the same, character of rural administra¬ 
tion. The records since published and the inscriptions 
since collected by the epigraphists ought certainly to 
have added to the information that he had at the time, 
and choosing just a few from salient localities, we eaii 
easily show the general x>revalence of institutions of the 
kind over the whole of the Cliola dommions, which dur¬ 
ing the greater part of Chola lule was more or less 
synonymous with the Tamil country as a whole. 
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There is one other point in regai'cl to the character 
of these, wiiich ought also to be noticed. The largest 
number of inscrij)tions are records of gifts to temples, 
a’ntl, preserved moi’c or less in t(miples only, so that one 
may be tcTnptcd to state it that these -were institutions 
peculiar to a class of villages, concenu'd with gifts to 
temples or to Brahmans only, and not villag(>s otlnn- 
wise normally inhabited by people other than the 
Bi’ahmans. Evc-n here the examination of the large 
number of records published show that it was not so. 
howevei' comphde may be tlu“ records in respc(*t of these 
particular villages. It was not merely the privilege* of 
the Brahmans to liaA'C had these* se*lf goA’e*rning rural 
institutions; btit the privite*ge* seems to have* bee'n fairly 
wide'spread, thenigh in all conmiunal matters e*ach e^om- 
nnmity settleel its own affairs, anel nie*ml)e*rs e)f the other 
ceanmunities did not interfe*ie* e*xc(*pt l)y iuA'itation in 
the great majority of e‘ase*s. The peesition of the offi¬ 
cials of guvernmeut also was almost the* same*. To take* 
but a few instances, No. 90 of Volume III of the South 
Indian Inscriptions refers to the temple eef Tiru- 
ifleyghanam where the market fe*es wci’e sold by the 
assembly of Nalur belonging te) .Se'*mirICtir]*am to'the 
temple at Tiiiimeygiianam. The inscription is undated 
but is ase-ribed by the epigi’aphist to Aditya I, the see'emd 
ruler of the Chola dynasty. The part of the re'co,rd 
which is interesting is this “fi*om the>se who bring’ from 
outside Aullagcs and sell such articles as paddy, rice, 
etc., which are sold by measuring shall be received one 
nali for each hasu (realised), and for other articles 
placed on the ground and sold (ove) ndU shall be receiv¬ 
ed on each heap {kuval). For articles sold by weight 
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one palam shall bo roeoivecl on each weighment {mrai).^ 
For each basket of betel leaf shall be received one 
parrn,^ and two arecannts from each basket (of them). 
There is also rather an imperfect statement that sorne- 
thinc: was received on each vatti, but Avhat this is is not 
clear. The right to collect these market dues was sold 
to th(' temple for 25 h am by the great men of the Penim- 
h-ni'i including the gTcat men, the Bhattas of tbe village. 
No. 96 of the same Yobnne refcws to the village Tiru- 
ch(‘ndurai, where one of the daughters-in-law of king 
Pariintaka T raised a temple and gave, for the daily 
expenses, sixty Icolan ja of gold of the Tiilnippon. This 
is a gold coin which probably received a punch mark. 
Possibly tlu' ])unching was mad(‘ by the gold estimators 
as a mark of its having b('en authoritatively estimated. 
This was received by the Paradoiydr of Tsanamangalam, 
of which Tii’uchendui'ai was a suburb. The Poradm hora 
is the Sanskrit Parishad, and perhaps corrc'sponds to 
the ]\Iaha Sablia. Tlu'y put the amount out at interest, 
and from the income <»f 60 lahtma of paddy, they car¬ 
ried out what was intcaidcd. The next one, No. 99, oi 
the same v(»lume is of intei-est as ref(‘rring to the village 
Tiruppark'adal in the North Arcot Pistrict where a 
general of the (tiola king mad(' a grant in honour of 


iThe Epigraphist supplies the information that the term Nirai eQualled 
100 palams according to Winslow’s dictionary. Even apart from Winslow, 
one niroi or its synonym idai in Tamil means usually unit weight. Even 
now by the country steel-yard with which they weigh, ordinary bazaar 
people sell by one or two or three or a number of inkl'u or iddii (meaning 
a vis and a quarter). It would therefore be very much better to interpret 
the passage as one palam on each unit measure of weight, which may be a 
vis and a quarter In t.iie Tanjoi-e district, that is usually called TilkkUf 
which means exactly the same thing as Nirai or JdM. A Tukku is a vis 
and a quarter. It is idai elsewhere. But the unit measure may vary from 
place to place. 

2This seems rather a false grammatisation for Pattu (tela). 
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warriors that fought and fell in battle. The general 
was iSennipperaraiyan of Araisur, and the battle is said 
to have been fought at Vejur between his king Paian- 
tak*a I, and the allied Pandya and Ceylon kings. The 
village is here described as b(‘longing to Kavc'rip- 
pakkarn, otherwise AvaninaiTiyana (■hatiirvedi-Man- 
galani. It is called popularly Kaveripprikkam as a rule, 
though actually it is Kavidippakkam, the village of the 
account officers or officials. The i:)eo])l(' that asseinV)l(‘d 
are said to have Ix'en composed of the managcaoent for 
the year and that of the Kudumbu or ward, the com¬ 
mittee for the ga7-d('ns, th<' coTnmitte(‘ for the fields, the 
committee for the northern fields and the Bhattas, and 
othei-s constituting the great Sabha. Undco- their orders 
the committee for tanks issued the document. They 
received 120 ])i(‘c(‘s of gold for the imi'posc' of iuA’esting 
it as capital for the keeper of the boat in the great tank 
in their village. From out of the interest, four Brah¬ 
mans, learned in the Vedas, were to be ft'd in the feeding 
house constructed by him in the Adllage Kharapura on 
the banks of the Palar. The committee for tanks took 
tfie responsibility ui)on themselves of caiT\ing out this 
charity. No. 106 7-efe7's to an agreement Ix'tween'the 
Sabha of Narasinga Mangalam near Anaimalai close 
to Madui'a, and an officer of the Chola king, Arunidi 
Kaliyan of Maiaidiir. It refeJ's to a certain annual 
amount of 18 kfisa of Ceylon which the temple had to 
pay to the Sablia every year. This together Avith a 
certain amount of cash paid by the temple aiithorities 
to the Sabha Avas made use of for certain purjAoses of tln^ 
temple. They made oAa.n‘ all the liabilities therefor to 
the offieet Kaliyan aaIio had to take Aipon himself to 
A—22 
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disoharjojc all the liabilities due undei* this head, in 
return for the possession of ihe tank called Kaliyaneri, 
which he was to keep in repairs not only, but was also 
allowed to raise the bund or lenslhf'n it as it S(‘eined 
necessary. He purchas(‘d two vPlis of land under this 
tank, and from out of ihe 300 kalams of paddy, which 
was the income therefrom as landlord, he set apart om* 
half for the needs of the temple i*equircments for feeding 
five Veda-Brahmans, and made certain other provisions 
also for the annual lequiiements of the temple. In 
accordance v, ith this agreement entered into with him, 
the Fiabha of the place and the supervisor of the temple 
management made themselves responsible for sec'ing 
to it that this was done ev(Ty yeai' without fail fi'om the 
particular day mentioned. Faihire to do so made both 
the Sabha and the iSri Karyam (manager) alike liable 
to a fine of two gold pieces a day. The concluding 
sentence includes in this resi)onsibility the Vaishnavas 
whose business it was to sup(*i-vise the servants of the 
temple. The point to notice here in this record is the 
irrigation tank of the village given over by the village 
assembly to individual management for particular- 
purposes under the control of the t(‘mj)le managetnent. 
No. 112 refers to the assembly of Tirupalatturai, other¬ 
wise ITttamasTli-Chaturvedi-Mangalam. This refers to 
a mu and odd of land made tax free on receipt of the 
capitalised value of ten ham. 

No. 156 is of importance' as it ivfers to a pi-etty 
large number of committees. This comes from the 
place, Tirupparkadal, already referred to above, and 
was under the control of the assembly of Kavidipakkam, 
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(which has become Kaveripakknm sinc(i then as in this 
case), otherwise known as Avani (Ainani) NaiTiyana 
(^hadurvedi-Manf'alain. The coniniittces actually men- 
ti(iued are the Sainvatsaravariyam (the cotTJUiittee for 
the anntial management ), Tdtta variyam (garden com¬ 
mittee), Eri variyam (tank committee), Kalani variyam 
(fields co?nmittee), Panchavai-a vfiriyam (the com- 
inittee of five (?) for daily management), Kanakku 
variyam (the accoimts committee), Kalingn variyam 
(sluices committee), Tadivali variyam (perhaps roads 
committee' nn'asured by the ladi oi- rod). Besides these, 
the ass('ml)ly included the general body of Bhattas or 
beamed Bi'ahmans of the village. Two other indivi¬ 
duals are mentioned as being among them and associat 
ed with the issue of this docunutnt. The first of these 
is J^allavan Brahmadarayan, the governor of the place, 
probably the In^adman of the village, and Kangani 
Arumbankilan. Kangani would simply mean one that 
supervises, and what exactly he supervised here is not 
stated. The arrangement that they came to refei's to 
lands belonging to the temj)le having been damaged by 
tiwods and made uncultiA'al)]e. This state of affairs was 
brought to the notice' of the Sabha. The Sabha ordtii'ed 
that, in lieu of this, an eqtial quantity of land in what lay 
as the common property of the tillage may be measured 
and handed over to the temple by “the assembly for the 
fields” for the year. The order of the assembly was 
accordingly carried out by the committee. It is stated 
that land which ])aid no tax to the village on the north¬ 
ern side of the northern ii-rigation channel (Vada- 
Viiykal) was given. The document was written by an 
accountant under the committee for the management of 
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the fields by name Gaiigadhara Mailatfi of Manimail- 
galaiu, and oilier officials of the village also signed the 
document. 

• • 

No. 157 comes from Uttaramallur itself, and refers 
lo a declaration of land as tax free on the usual condi¬ 
tions. No. 158 is of particular interest as ref(;rring- to 
a certain number of I'oads not heard of elsewhere, such 
as Avani Narayana Vadi, Yairamegiia Vadi, Vide! 
Viduhii Vadi, etc. No. 159 is of interest as it I'efers to 
the assemlily having made tax-fiee lands belonging to 
Durga llhattai-aki on receiving purvdchdra aeciaiing 
from the interest due to the temple from documents exe¬ 
cuted in favour of the goddess and in favour of the 
tSabha. Thco e is mention here of the irrigation channel 
►Srldevi by name, the streets Pallava Naranavadi, and 
IMfirpiclugn Vadi, new names. No. 160 again is mak¬ 
ing lands tax free on the usual terms to a new temple of 
Knruksbetradeva, rather an unusual name, pen-haps 
standing for Krishna. No. 161 is of interest. It makes 
provision by the Perunguri Sabha of Uttaramallur for 
those who taught Vyakarana by commenting on it. The 
land thus disj)osed of was made ovct by a Vasudeva 
Bhatta Somayagi of Bhadraniangalam. Among the 
boundaries are mentioned Subramanya Narasam, the 
lane namc;d Suln amanya. '^I’here is also mentiem of the 
land ])eing of the third edass, and another bit as belong 
ing to tbe tirst class (lalai larain). There is a refc-rence 
to a Vyakarana jMantai)a in Tiruvorriyur, which the 
epigraphists take to mean a gJV'mt made over for ex- 
])ounding the science of gi-amniar in a Mantapa called 
Vyakarana Mantapa. This is a record of Chola Kulot- 



tuiiga III, (No. 202 for 1912 Epi^-. Coll.). This Sfoins 
there to a stand foi- tlie provision for the <;onduet of a 
festival in the temple in aeeordanee with the tradition 
that Pjlnini received the science of grammar from Siva, 
and the Vyiikai-ana Mantapa is a hall in which this fes¬ 
tival was celebrated of Siva making the gift of grammar 
to I’anini. Ibovision was also made foi' teaching gram- 
jnar in the hall throughout the year. The provision that 
is made here is merely for the actual teaching of the 
science of grammar. 

No. 162 is the usual gift to a temple of village lands 
which Averc long uncultivated and not pa.ying tax. There 
is a reference to a temple to Tiiumrd-irunjolai 
Perumrij This is the Vishnu god at Tiiumrdirunjolai 
near ]\ladura. No. 177 is o£ particular interest. It 
was a gift by the Sabha of Uttaramallur for the main¬ 
tenance of a physician, Avho Avas expert in the removal 
of poison. This is called Vishahara Bhogam-, and was 
giA"e}i to the man as a tax free land. It was to be en¬ 
joyed by those that wer(! expeJ-t in the removal of poison 
• and by no other, AA^hich means it was not to be a here¬ 
ditary gift. The next one. No. 180, comes from the 
village TirUA’adandai in the (liingieput District and 
refers to a gift of land by a* resident of Talai-Sayana- 
puram or Taiyiir, other names for Mahilbalipuram. 
No. 181 comes from TiruA^alidtiyam, otherAvise called 
Padi, Avhich refers to a sale of 1350 l. iilj of village land 
(mmi jiJt’kam) by the assembly of Kiuratt/rir alias Paran- 
taka Chaturvedi-Mangalam. The interesting detail in 
this document is that the unit of measure was a rod of 
sixteen spans. No. 186 refers to a present of fifteen 



halauju of gold to the Vishnu god at Tiruvadandai by 
two residents of Talasayanapuram or Taiyur already 
referred to. The assembly of the village as usual re¬ 
ceived the money and agreed lo j^ay the annual intei’est*.. 
But the document is attested by the Sabhaiyoni (mem¬ 
bers of the Sabha) as also the inhabitants of the village. 
Ko. ]88 is of interest as it refers to a gift of land as 
Tannipatti by the I'esidents of Kattur to the amhalam 
constructed by Pattai^^anar, wht) is d('scrib(‘d as the 
chief sui)ei‘inte}ident of the Perimidaram. Tannipatti 
would mean a piece of land for the sui)ply of water. 
Here it seems lo mc-an provision for the supply of water 
to the assembled people in the common hall of the village 
(amhalam). The donor is described as Permhdarat- 
tulxhu-mcl-Ndyafjam (the presiding chief or president 
of the great ones). 

No. 190 is of interest, as it comes fiom the village 
Takkolam, a division by itself in Manaiyir Kottam, It 
lefeis to the gift of 92 kaiaiija of gold provided for the 
sacred offerings to the god. This was i)ut out at inte- 
I'est and fetched 92 kddi of paddy a year. This was to , 
be Jiieasured by the grain measure of the Paneha- 
variyam, the iiuthorized measure current at the time. 
No. 191 is of interest. It is a'provision by the Maha Sabha 
to the Selli Amnnin temple by the assembly of Velacheri, 
making proAnsion for the daily offerings of the Sapta- 
Matrs. The land is made ovei', as usual, by the village 
Sabha, after having made it tax free. It was taken over 
by the Brahmans in charge of the temple, Matr-Sivas, 
who made themselves responsible for the daily offer¬ 
ings. No. 193 again belongs to Uttaramallur. It is 
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of interest as being tbe gift of the queen of Parthi- 
vendradhipati-Varman. She set up an image in the 
temple of Tiruvayodhyai, and the assembly made it tax 
•fi’ee after obtaining purracharam. f rom her. No. 195 is 
of interest, as it is provision for two r>erpetual lamps in 
the temple of Vejlai Miirti Peruman. This name would 
mean Balarama, or the village god Madirai-Viran- 
here it seems to indicate the foiane]’ by the style of the 
name. This is again pi'ovision lliat was jiiade by tin; 
queen by the grant of 192 sheeiJ. The Vellalas of 
Paimaicheri received 95 of these and the mei'cliants of 
the middle bazaar, the other 96, and between them they 
promised to maintain the lamps without fail. No. 198 
is of interest as it refers to a gift in connection with 
Srlgovindappadi in the Vajanadu belonging to the 
Dainar Kottam. Provision was made for feeding a 
Brahman in the ^"ishnu tem])]e daily. The donoi* is 
described as a j)erson whose name was Kannan, des¬ 
cribed as Kanuatnoya Varanuppcramiyan. lie is stated 
to have been a man, who got on the elejihaut imm(^- 
didlely behind the Perumal, that is, the king, and is 
' otherwise described as “one of the cleiihant corps, 
Anai Aal Kayynan. 


No. 200 belongs to the town of Kumbhakonain and 
refers to the sale by the “MTilaparadai PfrmndJiJMV^, 
or the great men of the original assembly. It refers to 
the sale of 2 rrli of land out of the 24 vrli tiny possessed 
as ahhisheica daJtlsJiinai, the fee for bathing the god 
Tiruniigesvara Svamin in the villageMerkaveri in the 
Innambar Nadu. This was purdiased by one Sirringa- 
mudayan Koil Mailai alias Pariintaka Muvenda Vehln, 
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and made it into a BhattavrUi for one who was to teach 
Frabhakara. This is a S(*hool of MTinarbsa, which, at 
one time, seems to hav^e bad coiisiderablo poyinlarity. 
Frabhakara was a contemi)orary of Ivumai*ila Bbattji 
ami is rejs^arded as amonp^ his pupils, sometimes also as a 
follow stud('nt. It is interestiiifj; that a grant for the 
teaching of this Sastra should be made by a Velan so 
eai'ly as the thiid year of Parakesari Varman. This 
same official who is described here as auditor or super¬ 
visor of the state work, made provision in the temple 
at Tii'uvidaimarudnr for th(‘ dramatic ])erformance 
called Arinalutfu to be performed every year in the 
asterism Pnsam in the month of Thai, a date which 
would usually fall in the January or February of eveiy 
year. This officer, along with the Sabha of Tiraimur, 
the citisiens of Tiruvidaimarudur, also the management 
of the temple of the locality, all of them assembled in 
the theatre hall and made the grant to one Kirtti 
!Maraikkadan alias Tiiaivejai Araichchakkai. f^akkai 
is a class known as Sakyas. thi* (’hfikkyar in !Malabar 
even now, Avho were a 7 )eople bom of a Brahman by a 
Woman of a lowei' class, whose function it was to exhibit* 
drainns on the stage. Hei'e Avas a provision made for 
the enacting of a dra7na on the occasion of the greatest 
annual festiA’al of the teihple thidugh the chief of the 
troupe. No., 203 relates to an enquiry conducted by this 
very same official into the affairs of the temple. After 
enquiry he found it necessary to enhance the scale of 
offerings, and made proAusion for thetn from the un])aid 
balance of paddy from the asscanbly of Tiraimur, a 
devadana Aullagc;. He found on enquiry that 256 kalams 
of paddy Averc due fi’om this Sabha by the measure 
Panchavdram. 
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The details of additional information gathered 
above from volume III, Part III, of the South Indian 
Inscriptions, containing miscellaneous inscrix)tiona 
crtf)ied from various localities in the Tamil ’districts, go 
only to confirm the details of rural administration 
which we are able to glean from a study of the inscrix)- 
tions in a single locality like ITttaramallnr. It adds 
also to the knowdedge acqiiired from these latter by 
giving us the names of a few more committees and 
details in regard to the exercise of the power vestc'd in 
the committees. We learn fi'om these that there was 
practically nothing connected with the Aollage units, 
which generally does not come within the competence 
of the general committee of the village; and while r(^so- 
lutions in regard to the action to be takc'ii were always 
arrived at in the assembly as a whole, the carrying of 
the resolutions into effect was usually entrnst<>d to the 
X>articular committees concerned, whose si)ecial duty 
was actually to carry out the resohitions of the general 
coTumittee. While therefore the gxaieral position is 
quite clear as to the I'cl.ation between tin' general com- 
niittee and the departmental committees, we x><“iiiax)s 
hav(‘ to look a little farther afield before we can stjfte it 
with confidence that that was the general state of admi¬ 
nistration in the Tamil country as a whoh‘. It is hardly 
necessary for iis to study other localities in .the fullest 
detail for doing this. It would b(‘ (jiiite enough tor our 
purpose if w-e collect from some salient localities such 
details as are aA^ailable to make sure that the system of 
adininistration of rural localities that obtained was the 
same all over. Some of the details are such as cannot 
by themselves exist unless it be as i)art and x>areel of the- 
A—23 
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whole SYstoin adiimbrntc'd a])OYe. RiU'h details we do 
get from Yarious loealiti(‘S. and Ave shall take*, for 
example, two or three to gain an idea of the whole. 

The A'illag(‘, TinmialaATidi, not far from Tanjorc; 
but aetually in the Tiiehinojmly District, gives some 
interesting details, whicli, a]>art from their own interest. 
snp])ly also the information rerpiired in regard to the 
general ehai'acter of rural administration that we an^ 
looking for. We may taki* that locality as typical of 
the Chola country ])i<>])er. No. Gdh of Volume V of the 
South Indian Inscri|>tions refers to the reign of 
Rajadhiraja, where tlua-e is an intc'i c'sting referenee to 
the (’hajukyas of Kalyani. d’he (’li.alukyas are des- 
f ribed as d(‘scended of tbe families of Vel, i>etty gov(>r- 
nors of subordinate governments. Tbe record is that 
of the Perunikuri-Maha-Sabha of the village Gandji- 
riiditya Cdiaturvedi ^Maugalam, ihelongijig to Doygai 
Kadu in the division Rajendra Singa \’ala Xadu. They 
had assemhled in full, without shortage, and ordered the 
assignnu'nt of the revenues of certain villages for as 
long as the smi and the moon last, and, in accordance 
with this resolution, they issued the order niyogam 
Jiodiiffdm). A number of high officials signed this, 
and the official endorseuient takes the form ‘under the 
(.rders of all these great ones, the iii<i(lliyasf(tii, 'rirn 
Aranga Ishara.yanan of “the thousand two hundred” 
wrote it.’ No. 634 contains a detail of some interest 
that a certain amount of lam) is ?nade <»vcr to a man, who 
was to supply water daily ft»r the bathing (»f the idol. 
But the land is said to have been given to him for his 
maintenance and for his vetfi. Vetti ordinarily is, 
what is called in Sanskrit, VishU, and means such 
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servictjs as people have to render gratuitously, 
when called upon to do so for certain fixed 
purposes. It is very j)]‘obable that this mao, whose 
gt^heral function it was 1o carry water from the river 
for the pur-pose of Iratliing the idol, had j)erhaps to r-(‘jr- 
der certain other sei-vices also without separate pay- 
rrrent for- it. No. 637 r-ef(n-s t<t a gift by a Br-ah)nan lady, 
the wife of one who enjoyed the title L'ttamaehola 
Br-ahma-Marayar. His proper irame is obliterated in 
the iiiscr-ijdion. The whole title contains two ter-ms, of 
which the fii-st is the title of the Chola ruler for the time 
being, or- it may jrossilrly be one of his predecessor-s. 
Bi-ahma-JMclrayar- is a title of distinction confei-i-ed 
uj)on 3ii-ahmans. We have the anthoi-ity of the Tc»l- 
kappiyam that pei-sons who render-ed distinguished 
services could lx- given titles Mdrdycm ordinarily, from 
the Sanskrit for-rn Mahdruja. That could be conferred 
almost uj)on anybody. We have th(! term Stikkai- 
Marayarr^ occurring in an inscr-jj)tion of Bajeridra, the 
Gangaikorrda Chola. That means the Maharaja among 
actors, as the Sakkayar were a people who forrrred dra¬ 
matic troupes, and performed before audierrees of all 
kinds. The title was conferred nporr the chief among 
them. So heie the Brjdima-Mrirayar is an irrdicatiorr 
that the holder- of the title was a Brahmarr. llis wife 
shared the horrour, arrd she is’c.dled Mdrdsiip Sans. 
Mahdrdgni. No. 638 refers to a grant to thp temple in 
the 20th year-, in-obably of the same king. 'J'he grant was 
made by the Chola-Kula-Surrdari, daughter of Raman, 
who is also called her-(‘ Maharajiyar, as the wife of a 
Brahrnair Narayanakrarnavittarr, who is also called 
Madhurantaka Br-ahnra-j\Jar*i~iyarr. Sire nrade provi- 

lEp. Rep. 1915, p. 98 Sic. 22. No. 64 of 1914 at Kamarasavalli, 



sion in the teinj^le for certain articles, such as stand- 
mirrors and so on. The temple management {deva- 
l arniins) accei)ted the grant, and agreed that, from out 
t>f the cash that was given and the revenue that wis 
assigned, llicw would keep the tcvnk Sembiyan Madevi 
Percri ui order, and ‘will not show it in the register’ 
otherwise. 

No. bdl contains the important detail in regard to 
th(^ character of the levenue incidences upon villages 
generally, a point which has been veiy much anim- 
adveided upon and discussed. Bajadhiraja is declared 
in this inscription, as also in several others, to have con- 
ductt'd a i)rosperous administration from whal he 
I'eceived as tributes from subordinate kings, a number 
of whom are actually mentioned. His other important 
soiu'ce of revenue is mentioned as the sixth share of the 
land under his rule. This is quite in agreement with 
what we find in one of the Kurals where the royal reve- 
mu's are three general items; that which comes to the 
king for lack of owners; that which comes to him by 
meaJis of tolls and customs; and that which comes to 
them by way of fines upon subjects and tiibutes im¬ 
posed upon enemies. This here refers only to one of 
Uie thr(*e, as in fact the Kural excludes the sixth share 
as being more or less fundamentally a part of what was 
due to the king. No. 978 of Ihe same year gives almost 
the sa.MU' details. No. 64.1 gives, in great detail, the 
specification of another grant of land by the Peruihkuri 
jMaha Sabha, which had assembled in the iSiigandara- 
dittacheii^ and made the settlement that they should 
j)ay the dues on the land under this particular class of 
revenue assessment (ittaram). One interesting detail 



is that they released the land nndev refereuc.e from the 
})ayment of small taxes and from the free sei’viees usual. 
No. 642 is of interest. It disposes of a piece of land, 
^^diich, not having an ownei*, was niad(! ovei' to the God 
of Tirumalavadi by the Brahman owner of the village, 
Kalayamangalam, to which the land lielonged. Appa- 
lently the land was in an uncultivable condition and had 
to be reclaimed for purposes of < ullivation. It was so 
reclaimed by invt'sting teinple funds for the purpose, 
and came to be knovn as land reclaimed b}^ Nfonh- 
kesvara-m^ayak-ku. Th(' local unit of measure was the 
rod of twelve feet, which would be the same as 
the rod of sixteen spans. ^I’hc <'haiges of reclamation 
are placed under the supervision of the Mahesvaras of 
the temple, and the officer in charge of tlie temple 
affairs. On an average of foiii' men to a kulj tt) bring it 
into condition, it took the labour of 12,096 men, and they 
wei'e paid at the lute of one knmni ]>(“]• man, and the 
actual quantity of paddy distribut(‘d was 1008 kalams. 
This was made over to the temple after leleasing the 
liability for small dues on the land when it was lying 
‘unreclaimed. The net total of paddy that accrued from 
ibis land to the temple was 255 kalams. Those thai 
were engaged in the cult ivation of this lantl of the vil¬ 
lage were to be free from the small taxes, from the 
bigger taxes, and other such incidences to which ordi¬ 
nary lands were liable. Of course, a number of people 
concerned signed in token of their knowledge. No. 644 
is of interest, as it gives the detail that the actual 
demand on the land for ownership was at the rate of 
100 kalams of paddy jjer veli ; a figure arrived at by cal¬ 
culation by me about 25 years ago. 



No. 651 refers to the renovation of a temple in 
Tirumalavadi. The interesting reference there is that 
when the temple rinidiia had been consti'iicted, an order 
was issued, that the old inscriptions, copied out in a 
book, should be cijt out carefully as far as may be in 
their original places. This order was issiu'd liy the 
Dandanayaka Narakkan Raman Arumoli alias Uttama- 
chola Brahma Alarayan. This otficer addressc'd the 
communication to the H^nl-drifam of the temple, and to 
another distinguished man of the village, who seems to 
have been an ambassador, possibly a resident of the vil- 
lag(', to the Brahmans having the management of the 
temple at Tirumalavadi, to the Sabhil of Gandaraditya 
Chaturv(‘di IMangalam, and to the Sabha of Perunibuli- 
yfir. The ordei- was carried out, and the inscriptions pro¬ 
perly indited under the direct supervision of a certain 
J^inaiyan, the superintendent of the cultivable lands of 
Kalattur for the ^rika.ryam, and another one Pichchan, 
who received a communication from the above-men 
tinned officei'. There Avere a number of others present 
also who were witnesses to what took phun*, as also 
representatives in behalf of the Sablin addressed on the 
matter. One of these is described as Bhattrdaka, who 
was the Madhya sta keeping the accovmts of the temple, 
for Araiyan Madhurantakan, the Peinrii-Kavidi (the 
High tSujieiintendent of Accounts). In the presence, 
and with the approval, of these, the inscriptions were 
re-written in accordance vith the book. The next one, 
No. 652 refers to the same transaction, but really to the 
previous part of the transaction as it relates to the order, 
and the actual carrying out of the order, to copy down 
the inscriptions in a book before putting the work of 
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repairs in hand, and goes into the details almost similar 
to the details given in the previous one. 

No. 662 giA’es some interesiing d('tails not hither!o 

t • 

taken not(‘ of. Tt was a geiu'ral ord('r by the emperor 
Kulottnnga, issued in the fifth year, that 360 {Siiva 
temples in the Chola Mandala be gTanted each one veli 
of land. This grant is a grant of a rrli made to the 
tsiva temple at Tiruvrilaiiiturai, now called Anbil on 
ihe northern bank of the Kav(‘ri. This village Ix'longcd 
to the I'ttunga Vala Nadu, <»tlK‘rwise Xnnyakurran,, 
and th(‘ land was actually given from the village called 
Karunrikara Nallur, the lands of wliich ai'i‘ included in 
the i-egister under the head Kandaraditta Chaturvedi 
Mfingalam belonging to Poygai Nadu, a division of 
Bhuvaua ^Muludaiya Va]a Nadu. The laud is described 
as being entered in the account of lands of the village 
kept by the accountant of the village Sengamala 
IJdayan. It was com])os(‘d of a number of bits taken 
from various plots, wliich are again dc'serihed as ad¬ 
joining-particular roads and beijig irrigated from j)arti 
cular channels, altogether similar in detail to what we 
find in X^ttaramallur. But one detail which we 
have not c(»me across in the I^ttai-amallur ins- 
rri])tions is of the highest iwi])ortanc(*. The revenue 
that was due from these separate bits of laud are divided 
into two class(“s in this record. One of them Ts descvibi'd 
as the reA’enue. as it was actuallv ])aid (Iraikattina 
padi) ; and the other* class is the old rate of assessment 
(pala irai). There also occur the expressions Nicha- 
yitta Nilam (lands actually measured) and NicJia- 
iydda Nilam paying pala irai, that is, land not confirmed 
in regard to its mensuia'inont by actual measure, and 
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paying the old dues aeeoi’dingly, as in the old register. 
These details together indicate that lands were surveyed 
and entered into the register of holdings kept for the 
pui 7 >ose. These measured lands and the i*egisters were 
A^erified f)*om time to time by re-measur('ment and cal- 
ciilniion of dues based on these measurements as well. 
Tlies;* wei'e entered in the recister of holdings under 
each purarv, oi- a number of plots constituting single 
holdings of land paying the revenue. Two departments 
are mentioned in this connection as also the chief officer 
concerned therewith. The first is Puravu-vari Sri 
Karanam, that is, the chief accounts officer, whose 
function was to maintain tlie register of holdings with 
the revemie due on each holding. In addition to the J^rf 
Karanam 07‘ tlu; officer, th<n-e is a Mukhavetti, or head¬ 
man of this particular dei)artment. There is another 
department of accounts, whose fumdion is described to 
be, in the lU'xt following lU'cord No. 6G3, the division of 
royal dues upon the land (Vari liuru scyvar). In res¬ 
pect of tn('S(‘ grants, the lands were taken on the basis 
of this icgistei-, verified and certified to be correct by 
the departments concerned, and then the necessary 
l eliefs were given and arrangements made liy the Rabha, 
and the lands were gifted over ultimately and so x>laced 
in the register. Th(‘se two docun)ents therefore give 
an insight into the details of tin* actual accounts of 
I'cvenue administration. 

The next is No. 670, which is of interest as making 
provision for burning a yierpetual lamp for men, who 
fell in an affray on the frontier. No. 671 contains the 
important detail that a cindain officer issued an order 
for a grant of land. While a certain other officer named 
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was examining the accounts when the princess, the wife 
of Vikramasola Ilango Veliir, made to the god at Anbil 
a grant of a certain quantity of silver for making a 
\essel for the temple service. No. 673 is an inscription 
of the time of Vikramachola, of the sixth year. Here 
the point of interest is that a village is described as 
having belonged to Kandaraditya Chaturvedi Man- 
galam, but at the time had been taken away from it and 
recorded as a separate unit by itself; and the name of 
the village is given as Vanavidyadhara Nallur, appa¬ 
rently in the name of the otficer who describes himself 
as Vauakkd Arai.yan. 

In this group thei’efore of inscriptions taken from 
Tirmnalavadi in the heart of the Chola country, we find 
the organisation of the administi’ation for rural loca 
lities almost the same in all its details. Passing on to a 
place like Mannlirgudi, which, like the previous places, 
was a Brahman centre and a unit by itself, we find one 
or two details of considerable iinj)ortance not met with 
elsewhere. Seve7al details meiitioned i7i the othe7‘ 
j’ecords from the places that we have coiisidered occur 
in all their fulness of detail. No. 47 is of a Pandyan 
kii7g, Vira Pandya, of his ni7ieteenth y('ar, and 7‘efei's to 
a meeting in the hall, Bhuvaneka Viran, in a place 
called Sariyakkottai. It refers to a givmt by a coi7nmi- 
nity, as distinct from the village as a w’hol^, and they 
describe themselves as coming from “the four quarters 
and the eighteen divisions”. We sitall (‘ome to I hat 
in some little detail in one or two latei" grants from Alan- 
gudi. No. 48 is of importance, as it i*efers to a general 
settlement made at a meeting, where a number of assem¬ 
blies gathered together for a general purpose. The 
A—34 
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meeting assembled in tbe temple of Rajarajesvara in 
the 22nd year of Rajadhiraja. Mannar'gndi is described 
as a Tamyiir, a unit by itself, belonging to f^uttamalli 
Va]a Nadu, and ihe people that assembled were tlie 
INIaha Sabha of Tinigfiana Sainbandav Ohatnrvedi 
Mangalarn in Pamani Kurram, and the Sabhas of 
riangailvondachola per Ijamai Nadu, Rajarajesvara 
per Ijamai Nadu, Nalayira per Tlamai Nadu, Alapi- 
raiidan per Tlamai Nadu,fTangaikondachola per Ijamai 
Nadu. These assemblies all of them jointly met and 
came to c('rtain agreements as to how to deal with' free 
services to be demanded of villagers and what services 
c<»uld be legitimately demanded of these. Tho 3 ^ prohi- 
l)it('d desiraints of person or properl.v in certain cases, 
and forbade c('rtain otlu-r irregnlarities, which appa- 
rentl.y prevailed at the time in .an unauthorised fashion. 
They also fixed the revenue upon lands due to th(' Sabha, 
and liound th(“ms(‘lves not to take anv more, unless it be 
with the authorit.v of the Maha Sal/ha. Those that 
wraild speak oi- act otherwise, wei'e held liable to the 
usual fine. Being a general decision of the Maha 
Sabha, this was ordered to l)e inscril)ed in the local Siva 
temple as well as in the Yishnu temple. No. 50 is of 
great importance. A complaint w<as made to the same 
]\laha Saltha that in a particuhir village—it may be vil¬ 
lages as the name is w<ini out in the record—the dues 
wer(‘ collected irregularl.v, p(‘rhaps more than once, and 
a complaint in that behalf was made by the people, who 
stated that, in those circumstances, it would be impos- 
sibl(‘ for them to live where they were and cultivate the 
lands. On the basis of this, all the Sabhas mentioned 
in the previous record assembled. Thej" laid down again 



what exactly was due from tlu'se villages, what could be 
taken and Avhat ought not to be taken. It is laid down 
in considerable ddail and is a1 tested by a number of 
people of inipoi'tance, and tin* same punishment is pres¬ 
cribed as in the pi'cvious document. No. 54 refers to an 
assembly which looked after the affairs of the village. 
No. 57 refers to a new assembly. This is a document of 
The 48th year of Kulottunga. The assembly had come 
together under a great mango tree in the courtyard of 
the temple of Sri Kulottunga Vinnakar. The assembly 
is here described as Dhanniifudhi Penimhari Ghoshti. 
They had assembled in full and without absentees, and 
came to an agia'cment in regard to the regulations con¬ 
cerning lands and tile incidences of revenue due. They 
agreed to 30,{)()0 kasu as revenue upon an area of 
land consisting of forests, cultivated comitry, towns, 
and lands in i)ossession of the KaUar. This was distri¬ 
buted among a cei tain niunlier of xieople for jmrxioses of 
cultivati(»n and rules x>i'emulgated for regulating the 
relations between the Sabha and those that held the land 
under them. No. 58 is a cojnxilainl in almost about the 
♦;ame terms, as the one x>i‘eviously referred to (No. 50), 
and the settlement made almost in the same terms. 
No. 50 relates to arrangements for the holdmg of cer¬ 
tain lands made over for services to the temxile and the 
regulations that, were made by the temx>le authorities to 
those that actually cultivated the land. 

Nos. 439 and 440 of Volume VI of the youth Indian 
Inscriptions relate to the agreement, which is called the 
agreement of the Samayam by the artizaii classes of the 
village of Alangudi. These people describe themselves 
as Rathakaru of the four divisions and six occupations,’ 



aiui give llicmselves out as a prosx)eTous coimnunity 
standing on its own footing in society. The document 
refc^rs to an agreement that they came to in the year 
yaka liSd. The Waka year is unusual in these inscrip¬ 
tions. Theses came together to discuss certain matters 
relating to their ^amayam, and assembled in full and 
Avithout a vacancy, ^^he i-ecord actually refers to a 
grant of land as usual to the god in the temple at Alan- 
gudi, and hoAV the income from the land was to be 
apj)lied. The next one, No. 440, refers to a grant to the 
temple, which was made in the third year of Vijaya 
Krijendradeva, who died on the back of the elephant 
afler takhjg Kal^unapuram and Kolhapuram, that is, 
Itrijadhira ja I. In lieu of certain monies that they had 
taken, both gold and silver, amounting to 1011 kalanjus 
of gold, and 464 palams of silver, they gave instead land 
which had been made over in lieu of interest on this 
amount iii the days of llajarajadeva. They had got into 
confusion in course of time along with a certain num¬ 
ber of other grants made for similar purposes. They 
were all brought back into accoiuit and provision was 
made l!or the carrying out of the original ideas of the 
various donors in the reign of this Bajaraja, Baja 
Mahendra, Kulottunga I, by the Maha Sabha. The 
lands were measured out,by the rod of sixteen feet and 
on the basis of 108 such IcuUs making one md. This 
was measured out by the rod in use in the place. This 
document shows clearly that the accounts and grants 
were i^reserved not only in the accounts books, but even 
in inscriptions from which they could always find out 
what was actually due and bring about a rectification 
when things got into confusion for one reason or 
another. 



"We have given enongh detail in the above pages io 
caiTy home to the mind of the reader to what extent of 
detail, the administrative arrangements went, and how 
carefully these were recorded notwithstanding 
the fact that practically all of them have appa¬ 
rently been destroyed and are not forthcoming 
for our use. These detached bits that we get 
from here, there, aiid everywhere, all over the 
^J^amil country give enough detail for us to form 
a general idea as to how exactly the general administra¬ 
tion was organised, and how it was actually carried on 
in all its detail, and what checks and balances were pi o- 
vided for for the efficient cariying on of the administra¬ 
tion. Even the failures, the malfeasance, and the actual 
short-comings of the administration come into view, so 
that, the X)icture that may be drawn m imagination may 
be regarded as full and complete, even to the muiutest 
detail. We shall proceed now to consider the other cor¬ 
relative matters relating to the other side of the admi¬ 
nistration. 

Ill 

UlcctioHS : their priuciples and procedure :— 

AVe have seen that the supreme governing body of 
every local unit Avas the general assembly. This 
assembly Avorked through a lihmber of committees in 
regard to practical administration. The general com¬ 
mittee as well as the special committees were chosen 
by a form of election by the people at large. The actual 
exeicise of the franchise dei)ended upon two priu¬ 
ciples, (1), the possession of property, and (2) educa¬ 
tional qualifications of a comparatively high order. The 
general assembly seems to have consisted practically 



of* all the inhabitants of the village unit possessed of 
sufficient intelligence to understand and transact busi¬ 
ness. It is in iTSpect of the appointment of committees 
in particular that niles are specifically laid domi, and 
the^sc 1 ‘ules have come down to us in Iwo documents pre¬ 
served again at IJttaramallur. The documents arc 
ord(‘rs issued by Parfiniaka in the 121 h and 14th years 
r(‘spectively, and lay dovm the rules for the election of 
these various comniittees which caiTied on the admi¬ 
nistration. As the epigraphist pionts out, the inscrip¬ 
tions do not bring into existence these committees, but 
ratlu'j- fix up the long existing previous ijractice, and 
give to practice and customary regulations ui)on which 
tJie inactice depended, the fixity and chai'actei of law. 

t 

Certain defects had shown themselves apiiarently in the 
course of the working, and these rules were devised to 
remedy tln‘se possible evils. The niles were promul¬ 
gated not in the name of the king, but on the authority 
of the assembly for the election every yeai- of committees 
for annual su])ervision, for garden supervision, and 
tank supervision jiarticularly. Almost practically the 
same lules seem to have ajiplied to other committees a/» 
well, as we have already pointed out in respect of the 
election of a gold committee. It is laid down for 
Uttaramallur that the town be divided into thirty wards, 
as in fact it w’as, and, as a geneial princix>le, those that 
lived in each ward were to assemble and choose men for 
these committees by putting the names of worthy indivi¬ 
duals on tickets which wm-e collected together and jiut 
into a pot, from which wei'e drawn tickets for one mem¬ 
ber for each ward. This process of election is what is 
ealled Kuduvolai. 
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Qualifications for memhersJiip .— 

The followiiif? were entiileci to have Iheir names 
put.npon the pot-tiekels;— 

(1) Th('y must bo of an affo al)Ove 35 and 
below 70; 

(2) Those who were owners of a quarter vcli 
of tax payinc: land, a vcli beini*- equal to 0 & 2l3 aeres; 

(3) Those who had a house built Tipon their 

own site; 

td) In ease, however, of those not havine: this 
land<‘d property, those that Avere possessed of learning: 
of a eertain decree were entitled to vote, A’iz., (1) those 
who*knew the Mautrohvulnnana. One must know it 
himself and be able to teaeh it to othei'S; (2) those who 
possessed only 118 vcli of land and therefore not entitled 
to vote, would beeome eligible if these had learned one 
Veda and one of the fonr Bhashyas, and wer(' capable 
of imparting their knowledge to others. This last seems 
intended to coAX'r those eases whei'(' th(> ]iroperty oAAmed 
A^as not enon.c'h to entitle them to be elected, and those 
Avhose qualifications in point of learning similarly ^Avas 
not enough to entitle them by itself eitlu'r. A combina¬ 
tion of the tAA’(» is therefore made. 

Among those' possessing the' foregoing* qualifica¬ 
tions it is only the folloAving that Avere entitled to elec¬ 
tion :— 

(1) Only those Avho AA’ere well conAxusant Avith 
business and AA'ho conducted theinselvTS 
generally according to sacred rules of con¬ 
duct {dsaramudaiyra ); 
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(2) Only those were entitled who had acquired 
their wealth by honest means, artJta- 
^auiam; whose minds were pure anma 
sansam; and who had not already served 
on any of these committees during the 
th7'(>e years preceding. 

The follovdiig classes of people were disqualified:— 

(I) Those ^\•ho had been membei-s of one of these 

committees and had not submitted their 
ace<)unts. Their i-elations specified as 
under were also debarred from holding 
places on these committees:— 

(1) The sons of the younger and elder sisters 

of their mothers ; 

(2) Sons of paternal aunts and maternal 

uncles; 

(3) Brothers of their mothers; 

(4) Brothers of their fathers; 

(5) Their ovni brothers; 

(6) Their father-in-law; ^ 

(7) The brothers of their wives; 

(8) Husbands of their sistei's; 

(9) The sons of their sistei's; 

(10) The sons-in-law who have married t3ie 
daughters of disqualified persons; 

(II) Their fathers; 

(12) Their sons. 

It will be seen from the above that neglect to do 
one’s duty during one’s period of office was visited with 
a very severe punishment. It not only debars the indi- 
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vidual, guilty of neglect of public duty, from Holding 
office again ; but it disqualifies likevsnse all relations of 
the first degree who are likely to corne under their influ- 
enr^e in one way or another. Then follows a number of 
other disqualifications which spring from ill conduct 
on the part of the individual. Among these are speci¬ 
fied those against whom are recorded illicit intercourse, 
or the first four of the five great sins, viz., killing of a 
Brahman, drinking of intoxicating liquors, theft, com 
mitting adultery with the wife of a spiritual teacher 
and associating vith those guilty of these crimes. Even 
in this case, the various relations of the first degree, as 
in the previous case, were also disqualified from holding 
office. The next important class of men who were simi¬ 
larly disqualified were those thrown out of caste for 
association with low people. But these can regain the 
privilege by performing the expiatory ceremonies laid 
dovm in law. (11 Those who were fool hardy were also 
exchided. Those who were guilty of st(‘aling, or plund¬ 
ering the property of others; those who have takcai for- 
biddf'U food, even if they should have performed 
e.^piatoiy ce^'emonies; those who have committed certain 
sins, even though they shoxild have performed expiatory 
ceremonies. The details of the sins are here gone in the 
original. (2) Those who had ln'cn village pests eveii 
aftei- they had become pure by p('rfoi‘ming spiritual 
c'o’emonies. (3) Those who haA^e been guilty of illicit 
intercourse and had become pure by p(*rforming exi^ia- 
tory ceremonies. All these classes of peoph* s])ecifi(‘d 
.aboAa* Avere debarred during their life from the right to 
have their names put on.the ticket. Thus they Avei’e not 
entitled to hold a place on any one of these committees, . 

A—25 
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Procedure .—'In Teg'ai'd to the method of election, 
the procedure followed is somewhat as follows: the tie- 
kels for each ward were co]l(‘ct(‘d separately, and were 
tied up in a bundle with a covering' docket specifying' 
the number of tickets and other details necessary; and 
similar].y th(‘ lickets for the Ihirty Avards were first 
collected. These were taken to a general assembly con¬ 
vened for the purpose. This assembly was to be a full 
meeting, which included the young and the old as well. 
The nuH'ting was held in the village hall, either the hall 
of a f('mple or some othei' place spc'cially set apart for 
the purpose. Among the assembled, th(' priests oF the 
temple took their seats in the middle, and one of there, 
the senior-most, the (idest among them, had to stand up 
in the middle lifting an empty pot, holding it upside 
doAvn to show that it contained nothing. Then a young 
boy was made to hand in om- of the packets docketed and 
tied up as stated before. The pr iest rvas to untie the 
packet and put all the tickr-ts into the pot. The pot 
was to be well shaken and tlnir the yourrg boy was asked 
to dr aw tickets fr-om the pot to the miinber required. As 
each ticket was drawn it was handed over to the arbi¬ 
trator- who had to r-(‘ceive it on the- operr palm of his 
harrd. He therr r-ead the irame Avi itten on the ticket. 
This ticket was to Ire rerrd by (-ach one of the priests 
present so as to be assur-gd that he- read the cem-ect name. 
Their the name rvas put derwn as acce-pted; perhaxrs it is 
to be take-n that the- name- was ope-n to a challenge and 
the ace-eptance was |»i-obably conditional upon thei-e be¬ 
ing no challenge. Irr this nrannen-, erne fr*om each Avard 
was chosen making n]) the- total of the- e-lected 30. 

From out of the thirty, the committees were consti¬ 
tuted. Of the main committees, the committee for 
annual supervision, the conunittee for garden supervi- 



sion and the committee for the tank supervision, those 
that had already served on the latter two committees, 
those that were advanced in age, and those possessed of 
coakiderable learning, were chosen to constitute the 
committee of annual supervision. That is for this 
committee of annua] supervision, those chosen should be 
experienced, should be possessed of a high degree of 
learning and should be men of mature age. Twelve 
were thus chosen from out of the thirty for this com¬ 
mittee of annual supervision. Of the eighteen left over, 
twelve were to be chosen for the garden suxiervision 
committee, the remaining six constituting the tank 
supervision. But these two committees were to be 
elected by an oral expression of opinion. This perhaj)s 
imjdies that the luen fit for doing the particular wtuk 
wei'e chosen, and this was ai>i:)arently done by one of 
those present recommendiug the ijidividual and the 
others accei)ting it. The great men thus chosen foJ' 
these committees ‘‘shall hold otfice for full 3G0 days and 
then retire.” An}’ member of the committee was liable 
to immediate removal on being found guilty of any 
offence. When these committees retired and new com¬ 
mittees have to be ap])oiuted, the committee for‘the 
sujtervisiou of justice had the right to call for a meeting 
through the arbitrator, the Madhpasfa of the village, 
and the pi-ocess of election was exactly as •described 
above. Foi’ the committee named FuticJiavdra, Vdri- 
yam, and that for the supervision of gold, names were 
put on tickets as in the othe]* case and names diuwn as 
befoie, and from out of thirty names thus di*awn, six 
wei’e chosen for the gold supervision. From out of this 
thirty, twelve were selected x)resumably by another 
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drawiijg of the lot and six out of these twelve formed the 
coiuinittee for gold sui)ervision and the remaining six 
eonstitiited the committee for Panchavdra Vdriyam. In 
regfird to tluise committees when they were appointed 
for ilit' following year, the w^ards which had representa¬ 
tives in the i)revioiis year were to be excluded, and the 
appoinlmenls were made by an oral expression of opi¬ 
nion. Those that were excluded from appointment to 
these committees are described as those who had riddeai 
on asses and A\iio had committed forgery, which seems 
to impl.v those that were guilty of disgraceful acts. 

Accounts .—The accounts of tlie village were to be 
kej)t l)y arbit ratois. They must be men who had earned 
their vealth by honest means. One that Avas writing 
accounts during one year was not to be appointed to the 
licxt year unless he had rendered accounts satisfactorily 
for the previous }’ear, to the great men of the larger 
committee of accounts, and whose accounts have been 
accepted by them as haAdng been honestly rendered. 
The accountant, who AVJote the accomits for the year 
ought to submit the accounts himself, and other account- 
mits ought not to be brought; to close his accomits. These 
Avert' to be the arrangements for election as permanent 
rules from the year of issue onwards. 

It was already iiointed out that the documents lay¬ 
ing dt>\\ Ji proct'dure are documents issued respectively 
in the 12th and 14t;h years of Parantaka I, that is, A.D. 
918 anti 920 respectively. How exactly this interven¬ 
tion of the king was called for is not explained to us in 
either of the docunients under reference; but the docu¬ 
ments undei- reference state it that these documents 
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\Vere issued by the village assembly while the local ot 
provincial governor*, who pr(rdu(;ed the doeiinients as 
authority, was not merely j)res<.“nt but actually pj*esided 
■t'ver the assembly when thes(! wei*e promulgal ed in or der 
that the evil-minded ones may be destroyed arrd the good 
may jrrosper. We may infer* fr*om this explicit state¬ 
ment that ih(*r e were those who wer e imdined to disturb 
the orderly irrogress of the adrainistr*ation, that the 
assembly of the town itselT was not able to get them 
efficiently under control, notwithstanding the fact that 
they wer*e able to impose htiavy fines, and presumably 
collect them also by processes of destraint; and there¬ 
fore royal intervention was called for. There is hovv- 
c v;er nothing on record that the inter*vention was actually 
called for, or ajrplication made in this behalf. The 
intervention here seems to have been undertaken siio 
moto by the monarch who proceeded to commission the 
loc.al governor to get a set. of rules fj*amod, jrut them 
before the assembly of the vUlage, and get for them the 
approval of the assembly, aJid then hr big them into 
oi^eration. The rules therefore are promulgated in the 
•name of the Sabha itself, although they were drafted 
and forwarded from the headquarters. The fact how¬ 
ever which has not been clearly brought out in 
Mr. Venkayya’s translation* is this j that in the first 
case, Tattanur jSluvenda Yelan being not .merely pre¬ 
sent, as Mr. Yenkayya’s translation itself puts it, ‘‘but 
convening the committee*’ as it is put under interroga¬ 
tion ; the word convening under interrogatioii raises a 
doubt in regard to the correctness of the translation. 
The expression used ‘Muvenda Yelan iriindti vdriyam 
aha.' This personage was present without a doubt, as 
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the fii'st term iriindu implies. But he was not 
merely there but he became tmriyani. The word 
vuriyani has b('en misunderstood not merely by 
Mr. Venkayya, but also by both Hultzech and' 
Keilhorn.^ I think it was KeiLliorn that was pri¬ 
marily i-esponsible for the mistaken sense of the term 
vdriyam. He gave it a wrong turn in his edition of 
some of the Eastern (liajukya records in the Epi- 
graphia Indica, Volume V, page 138, where he gives it 
as his opinion that it is the same as the vara or vari, and 
means a connnitteo, as the teori occurs in the Pancha 
vara vdriyaiii. The word vdrii/aiu occurs in the docu¬ 
ments under discussion in the terms Pi'i vdri- 
yam, Tdtta vdriyani, etc. The word vdriya/an 
seems to Iw there nothing more than the Tamil 
word the most familiar instance for the use 
of which is in vdsi vdriyan, the equivalent of 
the Sanskrit asva dumaiialai the man who is expert 
in controlling and bringing horses into discipline. 
Therefore vdriyani would usually mean control, one 
that controls the assembly; but here the governor was 
made the vdriyani, the controller, when the assembly 
met ill regard to this ijarticular business. Therefore it 
is clear that vuriyani means the act or the bushiess of 
controlling and looking over a particular department, 
or woi-k, or bushiess. It is hardly necessary for us that 
the word should be of Tamil origin. The form of it 
looks Sanskrit, and probably it is a Sanskrit word. The 
word vdri in the Sanskrit has the significance of that 
which controlls or puts under restrahit elephants. That 
ajiart there need be no doubt about the meaning of the 

iSee page 135, A. S. R. 1904-05. 
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word vdriymn in the various forms in which it occurs in 
these expressions in the inscriptions. In regard to 
Panchavdra variyam, the actual doubt is not in the 
■tMriyam, but in the significance of the term PancJiavdra. 
Unfortunately for us, the Panfhardra vdriyam is a 
committee of six and not of five, and therefore the 
PaiicJta has nolhing whatevei' 1o do with five. Vara 
vdriyam could be made io mean the control of some¬ 
thing from day to day, and if the committc'c wer(^ com¬ 
posed of five peoj)le, we can say tlu* five that controlled, 
say the accounts, from day 1 o day. But the committee 
being six that meaning of fivi' is difficult to accept. It 
tluu'efore was a (t<»jnniittee, whosi* function was the con¬ 
trol and supervision of a particular de])ai‘<ment. unless 
we could ])resunie that it was a committee of five to 
begin with, and for' some reason had been changed to a 
committee of six, while retaining the name as in the 
case of the term Panclmyni in modern use, which more 
often than not consists of people other than five in num¬ 
bin'. One man could be a Panchdyai, ten could bit; the 
whole inhabitants of a street might act as a PaiicJtdyat 
•for drawing up a mdJizar. The Panchdyaf there has 
got the significance of Madhyaata, and lost its original 
significance of number. So the Panchavdra vdriyam 
committee could be a conmiiftee which supervised the 
adjninistration, probably the accounts from.day to da}'. 
In actual fact it seems to have Ix'en a committee coin- 
loosed of the heads of fiA^e bodies or five groujos originally. 
That apart, that this Tattanfir INluvenda Aa"lrin Avas pre¬ 
sent and became vdriyam means therefore that he Avas 
present in the assembly and conducted the jiroceedings 
of the assembly. That term occiirs almost in the identic 
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cal position in the two insci'iptions and in the two eases, 
the royal officer presided over the assembly, which 
promulgated the i*oyal order in the name of the assembly 
itself. Such action seems to have been called for by 
irregiilai’ities which showed themselvc's in the course of 
administration; but whether this was brought to the 
notice of the headquarters by the assembly and inter¬ 
vention was sought by them as the responsible local 
authority, oi* whether the headquarters inteiwened on 
their own motion is not madt' quite clear. Either way, 
royal intervention was legitimate, and was brought 
about wh('never it was necessary. 

The next point of importance that arises out of the 
two documents is what ind('ed was the necessity when 
the order had be('n promulgated in the year 918 that it 
should be revised and another order issiu'd in the year 
920 hardly two years lat(‘r. Nothing is stated as to the 
necessity that called for Ihe rcA’ision in the later docu¬ 
ment itself: l>u1 Hie actual difference between the one 
and the other may possibly lead to an inference. The 
only essi'Titial differenc(‘s are that the earlier document 
puts the age limits as lietween 30 and 60 whereas the 
latei' document would niak(' them respective!}^ 35 and 70. 
This may be I'egai ded as r. niinoi- diffm ence, thoiigh im- 
poi tant from the iioint of view of inclusion of the really 
mature peo'ple. The otlun- one is that in the earlier 
docunant the combination of qualifications of property 
and h'arning is not set down. P<issi))ly that is a change 
that was necessitated by the actual character of the com¬ 
munity for -which the rules were made at the time. The 
community was essentially a Brahman community, 
where perhaps the possession of even so much as a quar- 
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ter veli of land was not usual, while the possession of 
learaing to the degree demanded may not have been 
quite so general eithca-; while the possession of a smaller 
an>ount of landed property may be more usual in com¬ 
bination with learning, which may not reach up to th(i 
degree laid down in the mles. So this change may be 
attributed to the need f)f the locality peculiarly. The 
rest of the changes that are made are not changes in 
substance at all. It is more oi* l(>ss changes of form to 
make the position clear. But there is one whole group 
of those to be kept out which ai‘e included in the second 
document, of which there had Iseen no mention 
in the first. These have i*eference more or less 
to those who had been guilty of suiful acts. AVhilc 
the first document lays down nothing aliout them, 
the second document seems to exclude them rigorously. 
It does not pi-ohibit explicitly those who haA’e been on the 
committees once. On the whole th(!refore the general 
character of the changes introduced seem to subserve 
the questions of practic'al convenience, and do not seem 
to affect the character. Therefore perhaps the infer- 
wiee may safely be made that when the I'ules W(;re 
brought into force these minor defects showed them¬ 
selves one way or another, and they wore rectified in the 
later document, which became the law for all time after¬ 
wards. It is doubtful whether the fact that the provin¬ 
cial governor in the first happened to be other than a 
Brahman (a fact not open to doubt in itself), and in the 
latter case a Brahman, is of an}' iinxioifanee. li may 
be merely due to the accidents of the administration, 
and may be quite an ordinary incident of administi’ative 
changes, and may not go quite so far as perhaps, 
A—sr, ■ . 
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Mr. Veiikayya’s reference to it, in the introduction to 
these in the Archaeological Survey Report, would go. 
The explanation probably is that, when the document 
was returned to the headquarters, perhaps it underwent 
a careful sciutiny by the record office, and such j)ossible 
defects as were noticeable wer(‘ rectified, and the revised 
document issued more perfect in the matter of drafting^ 
and more complete as an inslrument to base action 
upon. 

T'hei'e are n’ust a few details, which giv(> us clear 
indication that this was the character of th(; I’evision. 
Th(‘ fii’st of these documents is content merely with 
stating that Ihe near relations (nm'j/a handuWcal)'^ of 
those that hc'ld office previously, duiing the three years 
immediately iireceding that for which the (‘h'ctions are 
being held, should be excluded. Naturally the question 
would arise who are the n(>ar rel.ations. The second 
document gives a precise and elaborate definition of 
what is to be understood by this t('rm. Almost the 
same kind of exclusion is under refei-ence in a slightly 
different connection,- which again seems to call for s 
definition as to Avhat classes of people were exa(‘tij 
meant. It therefore seems clear that the revision wa 
brought about merely to mak(‘ matters more clear, an( 
has had jiothing to do Avith the actual characiter of th 
community to which the individual governor belonged 

IV 

Rural Assemblies: — A.dministration of Justice :— 

We shall noAv proceed to consider what pow(“i 
village assemblies exercised in the matter of the ndm: 

1 Line 5, A Text. 

2 Lino 9 of the same inscription. 



nistration of justice. Here again the general assembly 
of the village Avas apparently the body whose function it 
was to administer justice. It is equally clear that even 
htfe the general assembly exercised its function through 
a committee, a committee of justice. This committee 
seems to have; been regarded as a (committee of the 
highest importance and infiu(!nce. Apart from the 
jnere administration of justice, this was the committee 
to which was entrusted the summoning of the assemblies 
for purposes of election, and i)erhaps smaller powers 
of general administration. Theie was a i)laee usually 
set apart which went by the name Dfiarmanana, a per¬ 
manently api)oiiit ed hall of justice as it were, where this 
committee could assemble and carry on their work from 
day to day as a body whose work Avas continuous and 
more i-egular than that of any other committee. We 
have a fcAv instances scattered through the mscriptions 
of what Sort of cases came before this committee. Our 
information naturally is limited here; it must be 
remeraberetl, the ijiscriptions being mostly those found 
in temples, unless the cases had somethmg to do with one 
of other of these tenq)ics, there is no reason why these 
inscriptions should refer to them at all. Therefore the 
kuid of ill formation that we get in this particular 
department Avould be coiJiparalively speakmg narrowly 
limited, Avhich woiikl, at the very best, giAX' us‘an inade¬ 
quate idea of the extent of the judicial j)ower that this 
committee exercised if Ave went by these instances alone. 
But luckily some of these mstances are so typical that 
it w'ould not be dift'icult to imagine the general charac¬ 
ter of the matters that would have come before them, and 
the manner in which they Avere disposed of by this com- 
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mittee. The first class of cases that meets our eye hap¬ 
pened to be criminal cases, in which the people 
accused were charged with bringing about death. 
The normal punishment for causing death seeiUs 
to have be(ai the death of the culprit.^ The 
punishment of death, however was not awarded 
ill all cases. Three instance's are noted in the epigra- 
phist’s report for 1900, se'ction 26. Nos. 64 and 77 of 
1900, both oC them refer to the reign of Kulottunga- 
choladeva, perhaps the. firsi Ivulottunga. The first of 
these two lias 1‘eferencc to the shooting of a villager by 
another individual of the same village by mistake. The 
governor of the district and th(^ people probably of the 
village assembly mei together, and decided that the 
culpi'it in this instance should not be made to pay the 
extreme penalty as death was caused by a careless and 
negligent act <»f his, and not brought about with a deli¬ 
berate motive. He was punished, howfvei' by being 
asked to maintain a perpetual lamp in the local temple 
of Tunandar at Siyamangalam. But then it was not 
left to his pleasure to maintain the lamp, in giving effect 
to ihe said decision, by such arrangements as he himself 
might choose to Jiiake. The maintenance of the lamp 
had to be assui'ed, apd he was asked to deposit the 
capital amount necessary for the maintenance of the 
]>erpe1ua] lamp. At the time it Avas assessed that, for 
the maintenance of a perpetual lamp, it would be neces¬ 
sary to provide the tem])le with sixteen cows from the 
gh('e product of wbi(‘h the lami> could be maintained. 
The ])unishment had two ob.iects in \new apparently, the 
oiK' that the guilty man ought to be punished adequately 

1 Ei)i. Kurnataka Vol. IV, Hg. 18. 
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by being mulcted in a substantial sum as deterrent of 
crime; and such sum as he was mulcted of may be so 
applied as to bring him some merit and thus prove* a 
•means of expiation for the sin of killing even by a care¬ 
less act. The assessment of sixteen cows for the main¬ 
tenance of the perpetual larnj), or as in other cases 48 
sheep, see}ris to have been accepted as a general standard. 
The other instance undei' reference here took place in 
Tiruvottiyur, a iiorthevn suburb of Madras. Here; it 
was a case of an accident at hunting. The culprit missed 
his aim and instead of shooting the animal shot a man 
fh'ad. The i>eop]e of tin* disti'ict assembled imme¬ 
diately (a7id there is no mention of the governor of the 
division) and decided that the culprit should make over 
sixteen cows as in the pre^vious case to the Tiruvottiyur 
temple. Although the two x>laces are in the same dis- 
ti-ict, tlicy are a considerable way from each ofln'r, anil 
it could not perhaijs be that the judgment in the one case 
was necessarily on the iirecedent oY. the other. It looks 
as though that was the general idea prevalent at the 
time. There is another record referring to the ninth 
year of Kulottunga and concerning the village Tiru- 
pulivanam also in the Chingleput District. In this case 
the culpi’it jnovidiid fifteen cows for the main¬ 
tenance of the i>erpetual lamp for the merit of the 
I)erson who was killed by mistake.^ No reference is 
however made in the recoi'd cither to the governor or 
CAen to the people of the district. Probably it was 
taken so much as a matter of course that the writer of 
the document did not consider it necessary to mention 
the assembly. In this department again perhaps the 


1 No. 44 oI 1898. 
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assembly exercised as much power as in the department 
of general administration to which elaborate reference 
has been made in the pages above. 

There is anothej- interesting case where death was 
not due to accident exactly. A merchant of Jnmbai in 
the South Arcol District had a concubine, a native of 
ATivaliir (Thruvennainallur) in the South Arcot Dis¬ 
trict. Another ruajj attempted to commit an outrage 
«>n hei’ )jy night. The merchant managed however to 
stab the criminal and death resulted. Di this 
case again, tin punishment was the making of a 
provision for a peipetual lamp in the Siva 
temple of the locality.^ J3ut tlicj'e is an interesting detail 
here in the provision that it was made not by 
himself alone but by himself and a relative of the 
deceased. The inscription is dat ed actually in the year 
A.D. 1012-13 and is of the time of liajaraja I. There 
are seven other instances of death brought on by negli¬ 
gent acts, and they relate to the period of the Oholas 
from the 10th t<» the 13th centuries. The tirst one of 
date A.D. 1054“ has refej'euce to a case of a 
\iilage oificer demanding taxes from a woman who 
declared that she was not liable to be taxed. The officer 
however insisted on the claim being satisfied, and seems 
to have brought about her going through an ordeal. The 
woman took poison and died. It is not clear whether 
the taking of the poison was the ordeal. In this ease, 
there was a meeting of the peoijle “from the four quar¬ 
ters, eighteen districts, and the various countries” 
which means a genei’al assembly of all the people when 

1 No. 67 of 1906. 

2 No. 80 of 1906. 
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grave issues were awaiting decision. The officer whose 
compulsion brought about death was held liable for 
death, and was made to pay 32 Uma (about four times 
the value of the usual 16 cows) for burning 
a perpetual lamp in the local temple. The next 
two instances have i*ef(u*ence to the r(ngn of 
Kulottunga, but the points calling for notice are 
no more than that a Sudra in the* course of 
hunting is said to have missed his aim and shot a 
Vellala dead. Agriculturisls from the “79 districts” 
assembled together and declared the Sfidra guilty. ITe 
was ordered to piesent sixty-four cows to burn 
two perpetual lamps in this case.^ Thai the heavi¬ 
ness of the fine was 7 )erhax)s due to the distinction 
in caste between tlu' two is noiicc^able. Th.e other in¬ 
stance- from (xi'amam refers to a similar acci¬ 
dental death. The next one is of the reign of 
Vikrarnaehola, A.!). 1118—1135 and i cd'ers 1o a case in 
wdiieh a husband pushed his wife, and brought on her 
death by so doing. In Ibis case “1500 men of the four 
quai'tei's” are suj»])osed to haa'e assembled, and de(dai‘ed 
■ the husband g'uilry of causing th ' dcatli of hi'- wife. The 
punishment was as usual the providing of the 
]>erpetual lamp." The n<'xt inslance lia.s rerercncc 
to the same rdgn where three* men happened 
to be comparing theii' skill in anus; one of t.hem stabbed 
to death, another in the friendly contest. With the 
consent of the relatives of tht^ deceased, provision was 
made for burning a perpetual lamj), the guilty person 
making over 32 cows for the purpose to the temph*. The 

1 No. 67 of 1906. 

2 No. 88 of 1906. 

3 No. 91 of 1906. 
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next one is a ease in which a woman threw a stick at her 
daughter, which however, stmck another girl, who died 
twenty days after the hui't. Here again the punishment 
was the maintenance of the pei 7 >etual lamp. The hus¬ 
band of the Avoman piwided 32 cows. The last case in 
this list has ref('renee to Ininting a boar by night. The 
man missed his aim and killed a human being instead. 
He had to make ovei* 32 cows for the maintenance of the 
lamp for the merit of the deceased. These constitute a 
group of crimes, and the fixing of the guilt was the func¬ 
tion either the assembly of the Adllage, or the community 
to wliich a man b('longed, or of the people at large. The 
punishment was punishment which was regulated by 
law or precedent, and the punishment awarded in these 
cases seems to haA^e been i*egulated more or less by the 
spirit of the law; and once it aaus aAvarded in a parti¬ 
cular case, it seems to have been generally understood 
and similar aAAards weie made in all such cases. No 
royal officer or the Idng himself inteiwened, much less 
took it upc n himself to pass .iudgnu'nt as to the guilt . 
This AA’as done by the peers of tht* man or woman con- 
ceriu'd, and punishment was fixed according to law or 
established i>recedent. In case of doubt, howcA^er, the 
mattei' appears to have been refei'red to the king. But 
in such a case, the refei’ence aaus not for the jHirpose of 
adjudging a man guilty. That was done by the people. 
The reference Avas merely to make the actual aAvard of 
punishment. 

One record coming from TJttipaldcami pro¬ 
vides a case of some considerable importance. 
This refers to a grant made under unusual circura- 


i No. 315 of 1909. 
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stances, to the 6iva temple in the locality by the resi¬ 
dents of the Brahman villages (Agara-Brahmadesa), 
the agricultui'al villages (Velanur), and towns of 2,000 
voh'parrn. That means it refers to a division consisting 
of two thousand velis of cultivated land, equivalent, to 
about 13 thousand acres. The case has reference to five 
Bi'ahman brothers, whose names are mentioned and a 
certain number of Vellala f^udras. The Brahmans arc 
named Ajkondavilli, Pambanaiyaii, Malaivaykkon, 
Varadan and f^elvan, and some Veljala iSfidras. They 
are said to have given up the legitimate duties of their 
castes and had taken to tin* pi'ofession of the 
lower classes, which is explained as follows: 
‘Thvy wore weapons dangerous to human life, 
murdered Brahmans, cut off their ears, insulted 
Brahman ladies, committed robbery, destroyed cattle 
and sold them “to the great distress and dismay 
of the othei’ members of the disti'ict”. The matter was 
reported to tl^e royal officers, \^ikramasol.adfwa and 
Tirumalai Tandfir and others who Avere in charge of the 
country. TIk'v “collected the offenders together, beat 
them, fined them, pxdled down tlieir Innisps and kept 
them under suiaa'iHcncet ?).” This did not effect'any 
iniproveinent in tlu'ir character, and they apparently 
persisted in thca'r misdeeds. The jyoph' preferred their 
complaint agfdn, and brought tbeii- misdeeds to the 
notice of Prince Pottapi Araiyar, avho at the time 
happened to be in charge of the country. This prince 
ordered the chief Vnljuvanadu Alvan Irungojar and 
a band of Malayala soldiers to ai’rest these people and 
bring them to distress. The criminals however managed 
to escape to the hills after a fight in which they managed 
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to kill a few of the soldier's, sneeessfullj wounding seve¬ 
ral others, and even robbing the rest of their weapons; 
in other words, the force that was sent was apparently 
inadeqirate and they fared very badly at the hands of the 
daeoits. They however’ inarra.e:ed to secrrre the persons 
of the two of these, Atkbndavilli and Pambariaiyan and 
locked them rrp irr the prison house. Sorrretirne after 
when they were being r’cmoved along Avith some other 
prisoners, and taken to the king who was in camp at 
KannCiitur, the thr’ee other Br-ahman brothers of these 
two attacked the grrai’d in char ge’, in the forest near the 
rrorther’ir hamlet of TTttippakkam, aird with the 
assistance of a number* of others actirally killed the 
guard and liber’ated the prisoner’s. All of them escaped 
captuT’e. The king therefore issrred strict orders, on 
hearing of this, to recapture these criminals wherever 
they should be, and pmrish them in accordance with the 
rules applicable to the lower classes, which involved not 
only personal punishment to them, brrt the following in 
addition. Theii’ hereditar’y pr’operty was to be sold to 
the temple and chai’itable institutions. From the money 
realised, the fine imposed irpon them may be recovered 
first; and the balance left over, if any, should be present¬ 
ed to the temples ahorse referred to as a permanent 
charity in the name of the criminals. The order was 
accordingly carried out by tin’ people ultimately. This 
happened about the middle of the thirteenth century 
and gives an idea of the way in which people were 
brought to justice ('ven where those involved were crimi¬ 
nals of a very unusual character. What is to be noted 
in regard to this particular case is that when the appre¬ 
hending of the criminals became too much for the 



village assembly and its officers, the local officers first, 
then the king himself last of all was compelled to inter¬ 
vene with his greater resources. The forces of governors 
ahd the royal forces came to their aid, and where in the 
case of a body of desperate people like these dacoits, 
even these forces proved inadequate; the co-operation 
of the i)eople achieved what was impossible of achieve¬ 
ment for the mere royal forces alone. In the matter of 
punishment, the punishment seems to have had preven¬ 
tion of crime and the putting of the criminals beyond 
possibility of repeating the mischief as the objects to be 
attained. But their ultimate welfare in the life beyond 
was not lost sight of, and one important factor that went 
into the award of the punishment was that something 
was done for the welfare of the souls of the culprits. 
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Extract from the Arcbjeological Survey of India.— 
Annual Report, 1904—5; pp. 131—145. 

[FuUishcd 

with the pernunfiioti of the Government of India, 
convened in their Order No. A.-6o7, 
dated nth October, 1930, 
in the Departinent of Indantnes and Labour.} 


TWO INSC'IUPTIONS AT UTTARAMALLUR. 

Uttaramalliii- is a village 10^ miles north-west of 
the Madhurantakain statioJi on the Chinglei>ut-Villu- 
puram section of the South Indian Railway. There 
ai e se\ en t( inj)le.s in tlie village, all of which bear 
inscrij)tions. Of these, the Vaikuntha Perumal temple 
is the most important, as it is full of ancient epigraphs 
belonging to the Pallava, Canga-Pallava, and Chola 
dynasties.' The najiie of the \nllage in all these earlier 
records is VttarnmerH-chatiirvedmiangalam, i.e., the 
Brahmana settlement called after the ‘northern Meru.’ 
As the similar name J^j-abhumeru is used for a Western 
Oanga king,- Uttaraineru may be taken to be the sui- 
nanK‘ of some ancient Pallava or Ganga-Pallava king 

^See the Government Epigraphist’s Annual Report for 1897-98, pp. 18 
to 21. 

'Epigraphica Indica, vol. Ill, p. 75. 
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who founded the village. But the analogy of Dakshina- 
nieni, which was the name in ancient times of the fSiva 
temple at Chiclambaiaini in the South Arcot Distiict 
\voukl lead us to suspect this derivation of the name of 
the village. The mythical mountain Meru is supposed 
to be of- gold, and the Siva temple at Chidambaram pro¬ 
bably got tlu^ name ‘S(»uthern Mem’ after its gilding 
either by the (-hola Parantaka I the king in whose reign 
the two subjoined inscriptions were (-ngi-aved, or by the 
anterior (Pallava) king, Hiranyavarman.''’ None of 
the temples at Uttaramallur is gilded at present, and 
neither is there! any tradition about any of them having 
been gilded in ancient times. Bc'side in other similar 
compounds (ending in cliaiurvedimanyalam'), denoting 
names of villages, the first member is almost invariably 
either the name or surname of a king or chief. Conse¬ 
quently it may be concluded that tlu! village' of Cttara- 
mallfir was called V>\iari\m^x%\-chuldO'vMimangalam 
after a king whose name or surname was Uttarameru. 
We have at present no evidence to ascertain either the 
name of the king who bore this title, or the dynasty to 
A^hich he belonged. 

Of the 71 insc]'ii)tions (Nos. 1 to 41 and 61 to 90) 
coi)ied in 1898 in the Vaikuiitha Perumal temple at 
Tj ttaramidlur, the subjoined two have been selected for 
publication here as they thi'ow some light, on village 
administration in Southern India in the tenth centuiy 

1 The most important shrine in the Rajaiajesvara temple at Tanjore 
was called Daksinameru-Vitnnka probably after the temple at Chidam 
barara, see also the Tamil* Tiruvimippa p. 107, verse 4, where Meru- 
vidangon, occurs as the name of the God at Chidambaram. 

2 South. Ind. Insc.* Vol. II, p. 379. 

3 See the Tamil Koyirpurdiiam, p. 245, verse 17. 
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A.D. They are engraved on the west wall of the temple 
close to one another. The second occupies a space of 
about 23 feet by 4^, and the first 1 foot 10 inches by 9J 
feet. The last three lines of the latter extend to‘a 
length of 26 feet 8 inches. The w’riting is well execut¬ 
ed, and the size of the letters is, on an average, 1 inch. 
The characters are Tamil and Grantha of the regular 
type of the period to which the inscriptions have to be 
assigned.' Two forms of lingual n and dental n are 
used—one which is comparatively older, and the other 
in which the loops are fully developed.- In A, the 
former is used more generally than in B. The distinc¬ 
tion between medial d and r, which is not found in later 
Tamil inscriptions, is observed in a large' majority of 
cases. The d is a short vertical stroke, while r, which is 
similar, occupies the full height of the line. But this 
distinction is not so carefully observed in B—^particu¬ 
larly in the second half of it. Very often the secon¬ 
dary d is a curve added to the right side of the conso¬ 
nant to which it belongs, e.g., d of vdriya m 1. 2 of A; of 
udaiyar dy in 1. 5 of A ; of iduvad dgavum in 1. 9 of 
A and of veldn in 1. 12 of A. Double k is sometimes 
written as a group. As in other Tamil inscriptions, 
secondary I and d (combined with the consonants m, I, 

1 A number of inscriptions of Parantaka I have already been pub¬ 
lished. Four Jn the Tamil alphabet have been edited with photo-litho¬ 
graphs. Of these one is on copper-plates (South Ind. Inscs., Vol. 11, 
pp. 375—90), while the other three are stone inscriptions (ibid Vol. Ill, 
pp. 18 to 20; Ep. Ind. vol. Ill, p. 280 f. and plate facing p. 284; and 
Voir VII, p. 141, and E and F on plate facing 9. 144). One in the Vatte- 
jiuttu alphabet has also been edited from Suchindramln South Travan- 
core (ibid* Vol. V, p, 43). The endorsement on the plates of Niandi- 
varman Ant, Vol. VIII, plates facing p. 168) belongs also to his 

reign, while that of the inscription of Nandivarman Fallavamalla (ibid 
plates facing p. 274) purport to belong to his reign, though the alphabet 
is perhaps slightly later. 

^Compare South Ind. Insc. Vol. Ill, p. 90. 
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d, I and r) are, as a rule, not distinguished from i and n. 
But I have inserted the length wherever it is required 
in order not to swell the footnotes unnecessarily. 

• 

As regards orthography, the hard dental t is used 
for the soft d in chanfra, dcvrntra (1. of 11 of A and 1. 
16 of B) and similar words, as in other Tamil inscrip¬ 
tions, while the hard 7r takes the place of the soft g in 
°mamkala° (1.18 of B). The palatal si)3i]ant is used for 
the hal'd palatal in sausa (for saucJia) (11. 5 of A; 4 
and 15 of B) and mridai (for charitai) (1. 16 of B). 
Both the letter ni and the nasal into which it is altered 
on account of sandhi are retained in vdrigamnjeyginra 
(1. 9 of A), pddagadmseydn andpraynscdiittamncheydu 
(1. 8 of B) and prrihmnddtta (1. 11 of B). The nasa¬ 
lisation of the dental f before m in the middle of a word 
occurs in dnmd° (1. 4 of B) and the palatalisation of 
the dental d in vijnd (1.11 of B). 

The language is Tamil prose intermixed with a 
number of Sanskrit words written in Grantha. A few 
•Tamil words are also written in Grantha. The follow¬ 
ing peculiarities of the language require to be noted- 
The termination dr or an is used in a number of 
cases where ar or an w'ould he enough in modern 
Tamil, e.g., panniruvdrnm (1. 7 of A), panniruvdrilum 
and ariivdr (1.10 of A), mdmdn (1. 5 of B) and Aruvdr 
(1. 14 of B5. MelpCifMr (1. 4 of A), Pdrantahadievan 
(1.1 of B), makPplaiymn (1. 5 of B), paradrdvyam (1. 7 
of B) and mdJidsahhai (11. 9 and 10 of B) are evidently 
mistakes for melpatfdr, Pardntalikidevan, makkalai- 
yum, paradravyam and mdhdsabhai. The Sanskrit 
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word djua occurs in its transitional form unai, (11. 1 
and 12 of A; 1. 17 of B), which is anterior to its 
assimilation in Tamil in the forin fmai, while 
viddha (11. 10 and 12of B') occurs as a tadUhava of 
vrddha. Foi'ms like ilcdhlr, (1. 5 of A and 1. 4 of B), 
alldttdr and ariynffdn (1. 6 of A), perdtidr (1. G of B) 
ai’c found in Malayalam, Avhih' their modern represen- 
talives in Tamil are ildddr, (dldddr, (irii/ddd)i and 
perdddr. Forms like iditvidii (1. .3 of B), lolvidu (1. 12 
of B), lioluvidu (1. 4 of B) and dridu (11. 7 and 10 of 

A) , thoufjii not uncommon in the lan^nae^e of inscrip¬ 
tions, do not occv.i* in tin* literary dialect of Tamil.’ The 
addition of y aft er an i, e or O'i at the end of a word is 
allowed even in literary Tamil, and this is found m a 
larsre number of cases, e.f)., Iniditmhildrcy (1. 3 of A), 
irnppduaiy (1. 4 of A), rcdiypy fl. G of A), 'ininhPy (1. 7 
of A), maiidagaflilcy and uadniuy (1. 10 of B), and 
Imdavolaly (1. 13 of B). Oases of its insertion in 
the middle of a word are not quite so common. 
But they occur in the follo\vin}>' words:— oduviyit-ariy- 
I'dii (1. 3 of B), firiipulti, (1. 4 of B), and avaiyrar til. 8 
and 9 of B). Y is elided and tin* preceding vowcL 
lengtVened in spda (1. 2 of B) and Hcdn (11. 8 and IG of 

B) . OonsoTiants are doubled in a number of cases 
Avhere om* would not expect them^ according to gram¬ 
matical rules:— acfamm-cduttn (1. 3 of B),— drrdll — 
edathi (1. 10 of B), anaidoraimn-idiiiit (1. 13 of B), 
samomnn-ndaiyd)i (1. 15 of 'B),hJi(df(nnid(iiya, (1. 17 of 
B) where ?/?, J, in and n are wrongly doubled. Anaidl 
for dnaiydl (1. 16 f. of B) is a case where the ordinary 

1 See the Tamil grammar Vlra^olimm, Damodaram Plllai's edition 
P. 63. 

2 Compare Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p. 321. 



sandhi rule is ignored.^ 


The vvilffaT form iicJichidin occurs for niuidin in 1. 
15 of B; paricliclui (1. 9 of A) for pariftK ; olinsa (1. 9 
of A ) for oJinda; Hfinai (]. fj of B ) for ittnnai; and 
ahpn (1. 11 of B) for (liiidit. The word saddhardadn 
fin 1. 7 B) is lofficnlly wroiiy. Tt must be eitlier siiddha- 
rdiidi' or suddhandiidii. Tlie acctisative min\-afsara,- 
rdriipiniiijiiiii is ’wronp:ly used (in 1.12 B) for the nomi¬ 
native °rdripar-andrum. The form .sf/indfiiiirdr (1. 12 
of B) is perliaps a mistake for .ir/ji/duifirdr, which is a 
re(‘o«-nised x'erhal noun of the present tense. TEe read¬ 
ing' seems to admil of no dould. Bid it is no1 impos- 
sibl(“ lhat Ihe eiiyravei- has coi'recled li into iii. P(tni- 
radh (1. 1 of ), if it is not. a pure mistake, is almost the 
same as the T-Tale-Kannada paiiiiemda. 

T!i(‘ (^hola kine' Paranlaka I. in whos(' reip) the 
two sub-joined insci-iptions were engraved, was a 
stt-ony- and ])ow('rfTil ruler. He took Madura, the 
T’aiidya capital, and defeated the Pandya kiny- Raja- 
simha.- The ca])ture of IMadura was ix'rpcduated by 
file title ‘conqueror <»f "Madura’ (Jladirail.-oiida), which 
is found already in inscriptions of his 3rd yeai-909-10. 
His jiroper name was T’arakesarivarman, and, in order 
to distinyiiish himsel f from his grand-father Vijayfilaya, 
who must haA'e borne the same name,^ th(‘ epitlud ‘con- 

1 Seo iny iTinnjk.s on the Madras Museum plates of Jajikivarman 
in liid. Ant., Vol. XXTI. j). 68, f., and Professor Hultzscli's notes on the 
Siyamangialam iiiscripnon in Kp. Tnd., Vol. VI, p. 320. 

3 Soulli-Ind. Jnsers,, Vol. II, p. 379. 

3 See the annual report on Epigraphy for 1906-07, Paid Jlj, para¬ 
graph 32. 

4 The Chola kings were called Rajakesarivarman and Parakesarl- 
varinan alternately. 

A-28 
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queror of Madura’ was added. That he actually con¬ 
quered the Pandya. country is proved by the inscriptions 
of his reign found in the Madura and '^J’innevelly dis¬ 
tricts. In Ihe north, his dominions extended as far-as 
Killahasti in the Noi'th Arcot District.^ In the west 
an inscription of bis reign has been found at Soinfir in 
the Cohnbaton' district.^ The West(‘m Ganga king 
PrthivTpati II, wliosc dominions lay partly in the 
Mj’sore State, was his feudatory.'' Parantaka claims 
to have uprooted the Banas and to have presented their 
dominions to PrthivTpati. The Chola dominions in the 
W('st must hav(‘ l)een strengthened by Parantaka’s mar¬ 
riage with the daughter of the Kfo ala king.^ Tnscri])- 
tions belonging to the latter part of his reign add the 
conquest of' (’cylon to that of Madura.’ A'e may tliere- 
fore conclude that he at least made a victorious inroad 
into the island of (teylon.*’’ Parantaka T. claims also 
to have defeated the Vaidum))a king," whose dominions 
appear to have been in the Guddai)ab district.'^ But 

iAnuual Report on Epigi-apliy for 1903-04, p. 25, No. 230. There is 
is also an unlinished inscription of liis reign in the temple at Kalahasti. 

2No. 68 of the Government Epigraphist’s Collection for 1890. 

•hSouth-Ind. insers., Vol, II^ p. 381. 

4^outh-Ind. Insers., Vol. II, p. 379. 

^Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1904-05, Part IT. paragrwpli 8. 

oraraiitaka seems to have fought twice against the Singhalese^. The 
first fight must have taken place, in or before the fifteenth year of his 
reign, when Kajasimhu-Pandya seems to have been defeated along with 
the “immense *ariny despatched hy the lord of I.Aanka”, (South Ind. Inscr., 
Vol. 11 p. 387). The second appears to have taken place towards the close 
of Parantaka’s reign and is referred to in his Tamil inscriptions (Annual 
Pe])orl on Epigraphy for 1904-05. paragraph 8). The Singhalese chronicle 
MdhCivainAa tells us that a Pandya king, who was attacked by the Chola, 
applied for help to Kassappn V., king of Ceylon (A.D. 929-39). This may 
be taken to refer to the second war, when Parantaka is reported to have 
invaded Ceylon. But, as the Mahavamsa is not vei-y strong in its chrona- 
logy, we cannot be quite sure on this point. 

7South-Ind. Insers., Vol. II, p. 379. 

Vol, III, p. 106, 



ini](^ss tTiis daiin is supported by iuscriptions of his 
j eiyTi found there, we cannot accept it. According to 
ilio later researcluis, Parfuitaka I coranienccd to reign 
iij A.i). 907^ and (continued until at least a.d. 947-8.^ As 
W(‘ liaA'c se(‘U that he <;o]iquered the Pandyas, befriended 
the Keralas, and subdiuid the western Gangas, the 
only ])t»uer that could give him any trouble was the 
Pastrakuta- The Itastrakfita king Krsna II. (a.d. 
888 and 911-12) Avas still ruling Avhen Pariintaka as¬ 
cended the thj'one, and his I'cign witnessed the accession 
of tear Pastj'aknia kings, among whom tlu're appeal- 
to have been some internal dissensions. Of these five, 
two w(‘re at war with the Eastern Ohajukyas of Vengi. 
(’oiistquenily no disturbance appears to have been 
possilile from that qutu'ter. 

It may llierelin-e be sup])osed that Parfintaka I 
was the undisjmted soveri-ign of the greater portion of 
th(' 1'amil (Amutry, if not of the whole of it. His fre- 
fiuent wars Avitli the Pandyas, of which three are at 
pr(!sent knowai,-’ only show his strength and determi¬ 
nation to subdue his eiu-mies. Though he was probably 
tdej ant of all religions in his dominions, he is known to 
have followi'd ihe .Saii-a creed, as he utilised all the 
booty acquired in his wars in covering with gold the 
tenqihi of Hiva at Chidambaram in tile South Arcot 
district.^ 

The foj-egoing facts warrant the belief that the 
Chola, dominions enjoyed peace during the reign of 

1 Ep. Ind., Vol. Vin, p. 261. 

2 Annual report on Epigraphy for 1906 07, Part IT, paragraph 31. 

Tftirf Paragraphs 32—34.* . 

4 South-Ind. Inscrs., Vol. IT, p. 379, 
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Parantaka I and tlial lio could llioroforc dovoto his 
linio to questions of inlemal administration. Wliotlier 
the kin,i>' made tlie hesi use of liis (»])poriunity and what 
were actually the ‘triumidis of peac'e’ Avliich the country 
owed 1o him, are niaiter.s on which our infoianation is 
naturally im])ei‘tVct. But Ave liaA’e I'eason to suppose 
thai local adjninislration Avas A'cry near heinf]^ wrecked 
ill an important Aullaye not far from tile premier city 
of the Chola dominions.^ The ruh's regulatinc; the 
constitution of viriayc assemhlics and the method of 
selection of cummittee members seem to haA’e been lax, 
and unscru])ulous and iynorant mi-n aiipear to harm 
taken advautayi' of the op|)ortunity to embezzle corn- 
niiinal funds, and would not render accounts. The 
kiny deputed one of his Sudra officers, with special 
instructions, in .a.u. 918-9, to set matters right. Owing', 
}>ei'ha])S, to Ills Avant of expei'ienci' and to the excite¬ 
ment of the A illagers oA’er ihe evil doings of the ‘wicked 
men' of the \ illage, ihe rules Avhii'h lie jiroinulgated ( A 
lieloAv) must havo made mailers Avorse, and the conse¬ 
quences oL his misial'ies weia- felt dui ing the second year 
tile rules AA'ere in ojieiaiion. The king had to depute a 
Brahmana otficei- of his i'j'om the Ohola country to 
impriive upon the system devised more than a, year ago. 
Accordingly, on the sixteenth day of the fourteenth 
year (d' the king's ivign (A.n. 920-21; a carefully worked 
out set ot rules ( B beloAv; Avas framed and promulgated 
in order that tin/ ‘Avicketl men of the village might 
perish and the rest prosper.’ The rules leave no doubt 
whatever as to who the wicked men were and wherein 


1 l.e. Coiijovtirani, sixteen miles by west of Uttaramallur. 
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tlich' wickedness lay.^ 

It is hevc necessary to warn llie I'ender against tho 
impression that ilie (Iiola king T^arjlntaka I. storied the 
systejn ot‘ village administralion b\’ assemblies and 
eonimiitees. lns(-J-i])1 ions prior to his reign bear amide* 
testimony to their existence. Tin* gi'cat men of the 
‘annnal commitiee’ ai'e meniionc'd as ihe trustees of an 
endetwmeni in an inscription eb' the (ianga .Pallava king 
Kampavai'inan (ninth century a.d.).- and village* 
asse'inblies are* i-eferre'd te) in se*veral inscriptions of the* 
Pallava ])e*rio(L ‘Tbe- committee eef llie assembly’ is 
spetken of in an inscription of \'araguna-Maha raja at 
Ambasamndrajii," who reigiK*d probably at the begin¬ 
ning ed the ninth century A.n., while the* jKiiicluirdrl and 
rdrafjoiiljii (committee-assembly) are* nieiitienied in 
Eastern Chalukya copper-plate grants of the first-half 
of the tenth century a.k.*"' from the Kistna district. 


« Tbos(‘ remiLrkr5 scpiii to go iiiuch Itirilipr iluui a, coinpaial.ivt* study 
of Uio dofunionts actually \varr:uil. An evil may Bltuw itself and a cor¬ 
rection iriny be ai)]died willionl letting the evil go so far as t.o wreck the 
administration. Tin' iiilervnl between the. two documents is too short 
and tlie changes inti-odnced are too minor to support the i‘aj‘ j-eaching 
^il’menees diawn theretioni. Sec ahove.—N. K. 

- Sonth-lnd.. Inscis., Vol. Ill, p. 9, 
a E]». Ind., Vol. IX, ]), 80 and foot note 

J Ep. Ind., Vol. V. ]). 138 These terms are capable (»f an (‘ntirel> different 
interpretation in this document and in* the I 37. The first term 

Jiei'e is ranclrardrh not vunun. Tliis Avill be separately discussed else¬ 
where.—fS'./t. 

The Tanjore inscriptions of the Chola king liajaraja 1 (A. D. 985 to 
1013) mention not less tliaii 150 villages which had assemblies and 40 
others where the villagers, .a.s a body, seem to have managed their affairs. 
The system must have been in opei-ation in thousands of other villages 
wliose uaiiK^s and whose exact number remain to be disclosed by future 
researches. Neither the period nor the circumstances under wliich 
village assemblies arose in Southern India me known. But as the Greek 
ambassador Megastlienes—in his account of Indian administiatioii as it 
obtained at his time., makes irierition of six committees of five each, it may 
be supposed that the system was carried into Southern India by the 
Aryan immigrants and that slight alterations were probably made to 





Tlie system tliorcifore seems te haA-e l^een hi operation 
almost 111 roil,ail out Sontliern India at the beaiiining of 
tile teiiili century A.n. 

From the translation^ which accompanies the ti’xt 
of l)olh inscriplions, it will be soin that the later one 
(13 below) dated in A.n. 920-21 is drafted with much 
gi'eater (-are than th(‘ eaiiier onc^ ( A below). One point 
that is common in both is the implied indignation 
against tiie i-ommitte-e members who had just then 
vacated otfici' am! who ap]>ear to have* brought the 
administi'ation of the village into disrepute. They 
must haM! embe>5zled communal funds, and would not 
submit tliemselx'es to an\’ sort of scrutiny. The whole¬ 
sale condemnation in A. of commit tee members who held 
office at the tinu! the rules were inadi', is sufficient evi¬ 
dence on the point. This (dause must have oiierated 
harshly during the second year of its introduction and 
must have restricted the choice witliin a smaller number, 
who ini,ght not possess all the requisite qualifications. 
In view of this ilifficulty better counsel pi'evailed in 


trnil tl)(’ condiiioiitt of iiio SoiHti. If look.s ms if ilio sysieni of adniiriisti'M 
tion by coiiimitioos ^vas omployod only in villaj^es. Tiie few towns and 
citios •which cxislod apjKhir to have boon governed differently. 

The iiinnlier of committees of village assemblies does not, appear to 
hav(‘ been tlie same everywhere. .Local conditi<ms s(‘om to have influenced 
tfie nun.ilx’r very min-.li. In the .subjoimnl in.scriitl.ions provision is made 
for five committees:—‘annn.a.l committee’, ‘garden committee’, ‘tank coni- 
mittee’, ‘ilH‘ r'diichavava committee’, and ‘gold commit lee,’ But it is not 
said if it was a si-parale body, or if it was identical with one of the 
above mentioned five, inscriptions found at Tii uppvirkadal near Kaveri- 
pak in the Noi-th Arcot District fiirnisti thc‘ names of five more com' 
inittees, viz., ‘the giaial men of the Avarcis-commil tee’, ‘the great men of 
the fields committee’^ ‘Uie greet men nimibering two hundred', The great 
men of the villagi' committee’, and ‘the great men of the VdiV^lna com 
mittee’. {Annudl .Hrjxjrt on Epigraphy foi' Part II, paragraph 7.) 

tin tlie Annual Beporl. on Epigraphy for 18t)R-rdi, paragraphs 61 to 
67 I gave a free translation of tJie later record (I>) and in paragraph 68 
.pointed out the differences between the twq. 
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A.D. 920-21, and iho prohibition was rostrirtcd only to 
defaulting coinmittee members and their i-clations. 

Tlui later iits(-rif)Tioii (1> Ix'low) may 1)'.' divided 
inlo the followiii”- sections:—(1) (|na]ifications of com¬ 
mittee inenihers (11. 2 h* 1). (2) Disqu-'dified persons: 

(а) d(‘tauhing coiiiiniltee nieinhe!';-; ;m;i their relations 

however reniot(‘ (II. 4 to (>j; ())) incoii-igihh' sinners 
and their relations however i-eniote (1. (j) ; (C) outeastes 
until they ])('r(‘orni the necessaiu' expiatina’ (ertMiidiiies 
(11- 0—7); (d) those who ar(‘ mentally or morally dis- 
()nalified (I. 7) ; (e) those who are 11iemse!v(>s disquali- 
h(‘d hilt do not transmit their disqualifications to their 
i'elativ(‘S (11. 7—8). (d) !M(4hod of selection of com¬ 

mittee memhers (11. 9—11). (4) Xumix'r <0' committees 
to he appointed annually (11. 11 to 1.2). {.'>) Two others 

which Avere jicrhayisnot annually a])poinIed (11.12,—15). 

(б) Appointment accuuntauts (11. 15—Ki). It will 
thus he sec'U that tlu* do<-umeut was d'awn up with a 
detinite ])lan and follows a naiuiai order in ti)e arrange¬ 
ment of its A'arious parts. 

* Th(' duties ]K‘rformed h\' the committees are not 
knoAA’n precisely. The names of some of tliiMU indicate 
roughly their spheres <d' work, h’or instance, the tank 
commith'e aa’U.s ])roha1)ly entTaisted Avitli tlu' annual 
remoAxal of silt, occasional rei>airs. iiiA’cstment of endo\'. - 

s 

ments made to tanks, and similar questions. 4die gr .Id 
committiM' j.rohahly regulated the currency. Committei' 
memhers Avere expected to take an active part in dis¬ 
cussing questions hrought before them. In fact, an 
inscription from tlii' Telugn country refers to elo¬ 
quence at committee assemblies as a special merit. The. 
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a.sro rostvicf ion, tlic ednoalional anti property qualifica¬ 
tions laid down, and the principle of inembcrship by 
rotation are items whieli may commend themselves oven 
to modern administi'ators. The method adopted for 
clioosin,i>' (•ommi1i(H' members is one of eastinp; lots, 
wliieli was followed by all piamitivc communities. 


A.—TEXT. 1 

1. Svasti srT[||*]( .Madi)r(ai)-l\on(da lvo=Ppa) 
rakesari\ amma’kku yandn paniradu avadvi | ||*] ITttira- 
mr'rnc]irliatn(r)\we(d)immang’alattu“ sabh(ai)yo(m) 
ix'v amlu mndal e(h)g-a]-fn-'- srimukappadi anai. 

2. yi(n)al Tat<anfi(r-'\r)rive(nda)velan inuidu^ 

vta)riyam-lfOya att-=orukkrilnm'"’ samma(va)tasara- 
V(a)riyanlun-ddtta-vra'iyamuin (eri)-va (riya)mum 

iduvadarkn vyavas( thailsey — 

2>. da paris-rivadn['*]knduml)n mup(pad=ay) 
niuppadn kndnmbilum a-^wawakuduCiii*) bila(re)y 
kfidi ]^a=mi(la)ttnkku incl irai-iiilam'*^ udaiyan tan 
manaiyile a— 

' 4. "am eduttnkondn irnp(panaiy) ar(u)ba('du 
pilrnCya^lltnkkn^^-nl muppadu pirayattiikku mel- 

1 From two improssions prepared in 

- lA(\Md rl}hl]irrr(lim(vnfjal(iUu. 

*'> Tlie al-sfiras sn))nil:a ai'o Grant bn.. 

4 In the ah'sardfi ru and mu of lliis word, tlie length appears to have 
been Rnbsofjiieritly iiiscited by the engraver; also the length a of ito in 
Cittorn'^. 

Read samvnimra. 

« The remaindei* of the line ts engi’aved over an erasure. 

7 The (ti of (Uti is unusual as it is made like the ai now added to 
w, 1 and 1; also that of dai in line 5. 

8 The Pi is corrected from tu. 
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pattar® vedattilum sastrattilum ka(r)yyattilum nipu- 
nar-ennappatti=d— 


. 5. rupparai a(r*)ttha-sausainniii at(ma)-s('nTi) 

samum iidaiyar=ay muv-(a)ttini-pparam^ ® variyaii~ip.V 
( di ) 1 ( a) tt (a ) r ( v) ariyaTi=j oyd=<o] i nda (p) erumakk’ ^ 

uTukku^^ 

6. I'^aniya i^baiVdiikka] ^ •'*alla1tar('a^)=■^®kkn- 
dav-olaikku=pp?r titti-’ .sadoin-valiypy tirat(ti) paTn) 
nirandii seriyihim seriyal oni-pcCr-run-aru) edum=iirii 

(v=a)riyattaTi=onii8— 

7. hala('nai)=kkoii(lu kudav-dlai (v)an,CTivi(t)- 

tu=^>pan ini varum saniai^ (vatsa )ravaTiyam=avid=aya- 
^a^m (j*) a(di)ri miiilxiy tottaviii’iyatlukku mer- 

padi ku(da)v-(e)“"— 


8. “^lai vuiig’i^Tipaiminivanim Idlta-variyam- 
(a)vad=a('ga)vum (|*) ninra (a)ru(ku(la')v-dlai.v 
( u ) m ei'i-vai- i ya ( ni-a * )— 

9 Road MtlpaUar. 

• 19 Read i~ppxiram. 

11 The klcii is written as a group. , 

12 Re.ad 77UikkaJiikku. 

5 3 The syllable ni is corrected from na. 

Read Handlin’^, the writer seems to have inserted an ijuusvara 
between ha and ndu. 

i'"* The initial a of this word is peculiar and resembles the Tamil 
akmra su. 

19 The kku is written as a group. 

17 Read t7fji-c?ic7icri°. 

18 The letter tiu of ?io looks like na. 

19 The akmrcw^ rum sa are engraved over an erasure; read samvatsara. 

20 The ^ of VO looks like ai; read kiidav-vlai. 

21 This line is a short one, beginning in the original just below m 
samavatsara of the previous line, 

A—29 
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9. Vad=agavum=appudu22 kudav-(e)lai23 pa 
(ri)cHchu v(a)riyamn24 seygiii(i;a*) mfuiru (t)irattu 
v(a)riyainuxn munnur-a(rubadu)2-'> ii(alu)m (m)rain 
(ba*) (v)ariyain o1in(sa)2« anan(ta)i“a(in) idii(in va) 
T*(i) 3 '^angal (i-vya)vasthaii(y-6) lai*) pi^adiyey kudinn- 
bukku=2 '^kkudav-6lai-ittu=“ ^kkudaA'-olai pa (rich) chuk 
(ko)nd(e)y va(ri) 3 ^ani (i)chivad=!agavam (|*) viivi- 
yafi=j(‘ydar(k*)ku bandluikkalum s(e)i*iga]il aCnj^on- 
ya)mm(e) * * * 29 

10. mkudav-dlai.vi (I) per cliidi i(da)ppadadar= 
(a)gaviim ({*) panjavrii’a-vari (ya) ttiikkmn ponvari- 
yattukkum-'^® muppadn kndu(ni)b(i)lu]n niup- 
(padu) kuda(v-o)lai ittu seri\val o(ni)t.tarai=kkndav- 
olai pari(t)tu panninivarihnn (a)ruvar (pa)liija 
(vara*)variyam= ^lavid-aga^ann (|*) anivar p(on)- 
Tariyam=rmdaga’rii(in)’’“ 0*) "■'’■saniavatsaraA’ari - 
(ya*)m allatta^^— 

22 Read ^vad-a(javu—7nnp7Hidti. [The. correct reading probably is 
agavum-appadu.—>S. JT.] 

23 There is some unaccountable space between the aksaras da and 
V€, which may be occupied by an indistinct v, though it is gramatically 
wrong; read kudav-olat 

24 Cancel the palatal n. 

20 Read munnurr-ariihadit; the syllables ha du are written over an 
erasure. 

26 Read olinda, 

27 The syllable kku is written as a group. 

28 The syllable kku is wiitten as a group. 

2 ® Perhaps me avaru is the intended reading. 

3® The syllable kku is written as a group. 

31 Read=avad-agavum. 

32 Uesid—avad-aga'vum. 

33 Read samvat 

34 A cross is here entered in the original to show that the writing 
which at first sight appears to be in continuation of this line has to be 
»^ead after line 11, 
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11. variya(n)gal (o)nikkal seyda(rai pi)nnai 

a-(v)variyattukku kuday-o(lai) ida^pperuttidagam^s 
(I*) (i)-pparisey=iw-an{lu mudalcha(ntr)a(ditta)vat 
e(n)ruiTi (ku)dav olai (vai i)yamey iduvadaga^’^ 
Deventran cha(kra)vatti^'^ Viranarayanan 

srI-Parantakadevar=agi(ya) Parakesariva(r)inar sri- 
mugam a(ru)luchcheydu^® va(rakka(atta— 

12. «rT-afiaiyinal Tattanur-Mu(ve)nda(vc)lan= 
udaii=ii-ukka naiTi giamattu(u du)star kottu^® sist.ar 
varddhi(tti)duvai-=aga (vyava)-sthai sey(d6)m (Ut)- 
tarame(ru*)^iclicha(turvv)emmaiJgalat(tu) sabh(ai)- 
yorn (II*)— 


A.—TRANSLATION. 

(Lines 1 to 3).—Hail! Prosperity I In the twelfth 
year (of the I'eign) of king Parakesarivarman, who 
conquered Madirai (i.e. Madura),—^We, (the members 
of) the assembly of Uttirameru-chaturvedimangalara, 
made’ the following settlement, in accordance with the 
order conveyed) in the royal letter (addressed) to our 
village,—Tattanur Mfivendavejan sitting (with us) and 
convening (1) the committee,-—for choosing • once 


35 Read ^pcraddd-dguviim. • 

30 Read iduvad Ciga. 

37 The syllable Hi is written as a group. . 

38 The symbol transcribed here by ^rl is damaged and the existing 
traces look like pri or vri which gives no sense. 

30 Read arulicJicheijdu. 

40 Read kettu. 

41 Read chaturv^di.^ 

1 The wording of line 12 seems to show that the settlement was 
made by the assembly, though the point is not quite clear here. 

2 Vdriyam is apparently the same as vdra or varty which Professor. 
Kielhorn has translated by ‘committee*; Ep. Ind., Vol. V, p. 138. 



annually from this year forward (members for) the 
‘aimual committee’, ‘garden committee’, and ‘tank 
('ommittee’:— 

(Jjincs 3 io (i).—Thei'e shall be thirty wards;-” in 
(these) thirl\- wards, the residents of each ward shall 
assemble and write doun names I'oJ-pot-tickets (kudav- 
dlai) fi'oju among (the residents) who have not been 
on (any of) the coniinittees for the last three years'* 
and who are not close- relations"’ of the great men (just) 
rc'tired from tlu- etanmittees.*’ (The name may be put 
dowji of any) one,’^ who omis more than a quarter 
(vfli) of tax-i)aying land; is living in a house built on 
his (»wn site; is below the age of sixty and above thirty; 
is known to be learjied in the Vedas and sastras and 
to be conversant with business; possesses honest earn¬ 
ings and has a pure mind. 

(Lines 6 to 9).—(The tickets bearing the names) 
shall be collected in (each) street {sari); (one) pot- 
tieket shall be caused to be drawn by a young boy, who 
cannot distinguish any forms,and thus one name 


- According lo Winslow kudiimbii means 'a bunch or cluster of fruits, 
flowers, etc.’ The. word appears here to be used in a wider sense than the 
Sanskrit kiifiitnhu, Taniily.* 1 huve, therefore, tentatively translated it 
by ‘ward’, [it would be very much better to translate the term 6eri by 
werd, uiid kudunihu by group.—A'.J 

I Literally'on tliis side of tliree years*. 

b Tlie prohibited relations are specified in detail in the later inscrip¬ 
tion. 

'» "JMiis wholesale coiideiniiation of the men who. had (just) retired 
from the committees is altered in the later inscription. Where the prohi¬ 
bition is restricted to defaulting committee members and their relations. 

7 Anybody possessing these qUSilifications who came under the proviso 
mentioned in the preceding sentence would, of course, not be chosen. 
His name could not be written on the ticket. 

s j.e., who knows no writing and cannot distinguish one ticket from 
another. 
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obtained for each of the twelve streets.® The twelve 
men (thus chosen) shall constitute the ‘annual com¬ 
mittee’. Subsequent lo this,^” pot-tickets shall be 
(h'awn for the ‘garden committee’ similarly and llie 
twelve men (thus chos(Mi) shall be the ‘garden com¬ 
mittee.’ The remaining six pot-tickets sliall represent 
the ‘tank committee.’ 

(Line 9).—The three committees'^ doing duty 
(aft(er theii' aX)pointnH‘nt) by drawing thirty pot-tickets 
(shall continue) fm- lull three hundred and sixty days. 
The comn)ittees to be apijointed after they letii'c shall 
be chosen by allotting pot-tickets to (each) ward 
(Jnidiimhu) and by drawing jmt-tickets according to 
this order of settlement. The i-elations of those who 

have been on the committees.reciprocally in 

the streets.names shall not be written on the 

pot-tickets ajid put (into the pot). 

(Line lO).—For the ‘Panchavdra coiinnittee’ and 
the ‘gold committee ’ thirty pot-t ickets shall be allotted to 
-the thirty wards and one man (shall be chosen) in each 
of the (t\veive) streets (sen'.') by di'awing pot-ti.ckets. 
Out of the twelve (thus chosen) six shall foiin the ‘Faa- 
chavdra committee’ and six the ‘gold committee.’ 

(Line 11).—Those who have once served on (any 
of) the cormriittees other than the amiual committee 
shall not have pot-tickets (with theii' names) jmt (into 


The method of drawing tickets ib fully dcbcribecl in the later inscrip¬ 
tion. 

10 The original had udin minhcif, which means literally ‘before that.* 

11 Literally ‘three kinds of committees.' 
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the pot in choosing men) for that committee subse¬ 
quently. 

(Lines 11 to 12),—The royal letter which the lord 
of gods,^- the emperor, the glorious Viranarayana, the 
glorious T’aranlakadeva alias Parakesarivarman was 
pleased to issue to the etfect that committees should from 
this year forward be invariably chosen in this way (by 
drawing) pot-tickets, for ever and as long as the moon 
and the sun, haviiig been received and made known to 
us,—We, (the jnembers of) the assembly of Uttarameru- 
chaturvedimangalam, made (this) settlement,—Tatta- 
nfir jMuvendavelri’j sitting with us by royal order,—in 
oj (k‘r that the wicked men of our village may perish 
and the I’est i>rosper. 


B.—TEXT.i 

1. JSvasti si'T (II*) Madirai-konda kd Para- 
kesarivanma(r*)kku yandu padinrdavadmial padin- 
aru (II*) Kaliyai'-kottattu tan-kiirru- Uttarameru- 
chchatu(r*) vvetliiuangalattu sabhaiyojn ivv-andu 
mudal (e)ngajiikku lkru(m)an-adigal Emberuman sri- 
Virajjclifiyanan sj pParantakadevan (sri)-Parakesaxi-' 
vanmarudaiya srimukham varakkatta sriniukhap- 
j)adi a— 

2. jnaiyinal 6o]a-nattu=Ppurangarambai-nattu 
Srivanganagai-Kharanjai-Kondaya - kramavitta-bhat- 
tan-agiya Somasiperuman irmidu variyam=aga at 

ii.’ This title, which is repeated in B, is meaningless, because no king, 
however great, could be called the ‘lord of gods.’ 

1 From two impressions prepared in 1898. 

2 Read— ImifTU. 

3 Head— Parilnfaka°. 
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(t;.= 4o)Tukk(a)lum ^sainavatsara - variyamu(m*) 
totta-variyamum eri-variyarnum iduvadarkku vyavas- 
thai seyda paris=a(va)clu (|*) kudumbu muppada- 
imippadu kuduiubiluni a^n^ava kudiiniiinla^'— 

3. re kridi=kka=ni1attukku mel iT*ai-nilam=iidai- 
yan tan manaiyile affannn=eduttukk6nd=irruppanai 
elubadu pii*ayattin kTl muppattaindn pirayattin mer- 
pattar inantrabralnnanam vallan oduvivit~an\’a'anai=> 
kkudav-olai idlTv^d=aga^^lln Cl*) arai-kkr(=iulamendai- 
yan=ayilii(in*) oni-vedam vallan=ay nfilu bliasyattiluin 
oni-bha— 

4. syani A'akkrinitt=ariyvun avanaijnin=gudav- 
olai^ eludi==ppuga idu-vad-agavuin (|*) avai-galilum 
ka(7'*)yyaltil nipunar-ay asru-ani^idai-yaranaraiyey 
ko}uvid=agavinn (j*) a(r*)tllia!sausan)u(m*) annia- 
sauehainurn udaiyar^ay nifiv-attinH-ppuTani variya (n) 
=ieydi]attarai k()lvad-aga^a^nl (|*) opperpatta vjiriyan- 
gahini se(y)du kanakku^kkattude ii-undaraiyuin ivar- 
gahikku-'cbchirr-avai=p})r‘r-avai ina— 

5. kkajaijaim ivargalukku aitai nianian mak- 
'kalaiyuin'^ iva(r*)ga]nkku-ttayodii udappirandalai- 
yuin® ivai'gal tama(p)panod=ndappi!aiid!liiami(in) 
fanned = udappirandrin-aiyuvi ivaTgajuklvu = ppillai 
kudntta niamanaiyum ivargal biahnianiybfP-ndapjnran 
danaiyu^® tannod-‘udai>pirandalai vetta*naiyu(ni*) 

4 The syllable to is corrected from vie. 

5 Read samvatsara. 

e Read kucjLumhi**. 

7 Read viahhalaiyum, 

8 Read °piranddnaiyum. 

9 The syllable vl is corrected from na. 

10 The syllable nai appears to be corrected from lai; read ^'pirandd-, 
tiaiyum. 
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iidappiran(da)l makkalaiyum tan magalai vetta 
maruganaiyuni tan tainappanaiyum 

6. tan inaganaiyuin iiga i=('hchiitta * * * * 
bandhukkalaiynm kudav-olai ehidi=ppu(ga) idft= 
p(pe)rattaT’='agavuni (|*) againyagamanattiluni, inaha- 
pfidagangaKi)] irmn]>=adain(ta)’- naln inahapuda- 
gatl ilumin-elultu-pattaraiyinn iva(galu)kkum mun 
suttappatta ittiriai bandhnkkalaijnimkudav-'olai eludi 
(i)=r)puga (i)da==pporadri (i-rOgavuTii (|*)sa(msar)g- 
ga(pa) * (ta)i-aii pvayaschii tan=ie\mim-a]a(vu)m 

7. kndav-olai idlidad—agaAann ***** diyuin 
sflh asi yai’=a\~i nipprirai >nn n kuda- (v-o) la i eludL=^;)pu- 
ga\’^(1af=pp{‘radai*=aga^nnn (| *)pa radi'clvyain^ apa- 
hariliruiainnn kudav-olai ojudi==ppugav=ida=ppora- 
dru-^aj^aAnini C|*) (‘(ppe)rppatta kaiy>a'ittn(n)=gondan 
kr(ta)-prayasehittan^^ = chaiydn suddhar =ruiauaiyu- 
(ni)’® aA^v^avav pranan(t)ikam 

8. vriviyattnkku-kkiidav-olaiyi '^■=(dndi puga (^^ 
ida=ppcTadad=ngavaim) * * prulagamn^ spydu’** 
prayaf'hebit(ta)n=it‘ydu snddhni-(ri)nrn*aiyuingrruna- 
kaiid aga]-ay-® prayasi (tta7'i)=“^ chodu su(d)dhaT= 

11 Tie missing- portion is probably ppalta ittiiiai, as in the later portion 
of this line- 

12 The syllable nta is a group in the original; jejul adnind^. 

1*1 Read 

14 Read draTyam. 

10 The syllable mxii is a Grantha group in the original; read jeydu. 
Read either HUddlian—CmCinaiyum or suddhar-fuiaraiyum. 

17 A second superfluous lai is engraved below the line beneath the lai 
of olai. 

18 Cancel the palatal n. 

19 The a of pro is entered below the line. 

20 Read prdyaAcJiittm. 

21 The syllable nee is a Grantha group in the original; read=y5(fu. 
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atiuraiyu(in*) againyagainanams a ((^c) du prfiya (sehi) - 
ttaniu 2 3=eheydu24 suddliar=rinarai> uni aga i-c.lichuttap- 
patta an (ai)yvarai>’iim pinna(nti)kam TaT(i)yattnkku 
kkiidav-olai p]udi(i)=ppiigav=ida -^iperadad^aga— 

9. vuin (I*) aga i-(di(diuttapptta-^ ittanaiy- 
vai*aiyiini nikki-i-uiinuppadii kuduTn(bilu)m kudav- 
olaikku=pper tTIti-i-iipannii-andu s('riyiliiui=aga i-kku- 
dumbnm veweypy vay-olai indllinmjipadu-*'’ kudumlium 
vewore katti-kkudairi pviga (idu)vad=rigaviiiii (|*) 
kudav-olai pai’ikkuni(l)r))dii-^ mrdia sabliai—ilimvadi- 
> arai salirda^a lai rddlia 111 - nirain ( ba) =kkn,t.ti-koiidu 

aiir^iilluril irunta'-^*’ iiauibinifii- oruvaraiyum oliya— 

. 10. hk" mrdiasal)liai\’il(" uhiiir’’ inandagaltilay 
irutti-kkondu a-nnaiidiinuvr iiaduvoy a-kkudatlai (nam- 
(b)iina(gi)'’- viddliav-ay-''‘ iriipparr‘‘4 oni-(na)inbi 
iiird nbkki((')lla '’''’-,jjananiun=ganum-annll-*'’ = eduttu- 
kkondu ni rkka paga]e\'='’ ■‘ant araiii=ariyadaim-^ ^ 

22 The letter .sf is Grantha in the original. 

22 Cancel the ?». 

24 The syllable r/rc is a Grantha groiip) in the original; read jrydu. 

• 20 Above the two letters ft<i is an erased lai; see note 9, above. 

20 The aksai-a dn is corrected from in. • 

27 Head mahasahhai —. 

2H Read °rr(Mham. 

20 The syllable nfa is a group in the*original; read irumda. 

•’<> Read nuthCtsabhai'^. 

21 The letter ni seems to be a coirection from var. * 

22 Read nambirndril. 

22 Read vrddUar^' ay. 

24 Cancel the fu st r. 

20 Cancel the first j. 

20 Cancel the first 7. 

27 Cancel the first k. 

2 s The syllable nfa is a groiij) in the original. 

20 Cancel the first n. 

A—30 
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=oriipalanai=kkondu ovu-kodiimbu van(giy) inarr= 
oru-kudattukkoy pugav^ittii^kkulaittu a-kkudaitill 
~6r-6lai vangi inaddhyasthan kaiyllc 

11 . (ku)duppad=agaTiim (|*) a-kkudii(t*)tav= 
(o)lai madhyasthan vaiiguinbodu anjii virabuii agala 
vaittu ullangaiyile erni-kkolv (ri)n=agavaTn (|*) aw- 
erm vaCiOginav^llai v(a)sipprni=agaviim 
vasitta avr-olai aiig-iil‘*--(ina)iubigatt=irim1a4''* nain- 
biinar ollarimi vasippai-aga^miti (!*) vasitta 'a-pper 
titttivad=aga'\atin (!*) ipparisr'*'' muppadu kudiirn- 
bilu(in) (»ro-p("r k(<))]vad“agaviini (|*) i-kkoncia ()mi)- 
ppadu pvrilumn ^ ^’^totta variyamu (rn ) eTi-variyamniti 
seydarai}aiTii (vi),-jya-vrddba(vai)\atnv*7 

12. vayo-^*^ (■\i)ddhargalai;vaiiu ^^sainavatsara- 
variyai’aiyuin kolvad=aga^^^rn (I*) aiikkii niiira- 
111 (p)®® panninivarai==t1o1ta-vari.vaii=go]vi (d=a)gaMim 

(I*) iiiiira aiiivaTai=yuin'^^ eri-variyain=aga=kkolvad= 
agaAiiin (|*) ivv-irandu (t jirattu vrii-iyaimi(iu) karai 
katti^^ ko]vad=(a)gaAai(in) (|*)i-variyavn svygi(ii)ra 
muTini (t)irattu variya-pperimiakkalimi muiuiu(rru- 

40 Cancel the first 1. 

41 The syllable ,^i is Granthti in the original. 

42 The letter ma appears to be corrected fi’om ha. 

42 The syllable nta is a group ixi the original; lead imnda. 

44 The syllable ,<•/ is Grantha in the original. 

4 r> The letter ^ of .<r is Grantha in the original. 

40 Cancel the letter m; nto is a group in the original. 

47 The word vrddharaiyuyn is perhaps an interpolation made subse¬ 
quently by the engraver himself. 

48 Read vrddha^. 

49 Read samvatsara. 

CO The engraver seems to have first -written the letter I and then cor¬ 
rected it into p; read ninrarut=panniriivarai. 

51 Cancel the second m. 

53 The akshara va of kolva is entered below the line. 



a)ru(ba)du n(ri)]um niTa(m)ba-chchey(lu olivad(ii) 
gaviiin (|*)variyaii=ieyyaginrarai •'’•aiparadan-^ 

, 13. gaiidapodu avaTiai\'=ol(i)ttuvad=agavum (|*) 

ivaga] o]i(iita)''’^ aiiaiita]‘anim''''''=iduni A^ruiyangajum 
pa ( 1 j r 1 i ra n ) d ii .sci- i y i lui a dh an 111 a (Icr ) rttyan ^’=gadaik- 
kruium A'fiTiyare jnadhyastharai=kkondu kur(i) kfitt(i) 
-kkudiippai-ilga (m)ni (| *)i-vyavasthaiy=6laip-padi- 
yey * * * * (k)ka=kkudav-dlaiy parittu-k(k)o(nde 
vari)yaui idiivad=agavuin (|*) panchavara-v(ariya)t 
(t uk) kuui pun-va (ri) yattu— 

14. kkii - inuppadii-'’'^ = kkudiiinbiJum-''''^ kudav- 
dlaikku per titti niiiX)i)adii va(y-o)lai kattum puga 
(iljtu iuup(j)a)du kii(lav-r)l(ai) })arittu'''*'nmppadiliim 
®“(paiini)raiidii per (pa)riilii-kko]vad=(a)gavum (|*) 
])aritla paniiii-andilmri a(ru)var p(o)nvariyam anivar 
paTijaA'ara-vai'iyan)um ;nanaA'~a(gaAaiin) (|*) pirrai 
anduni j-\ ariya(ji)gaJ kudaA-olai parikkurnbodu i-wa- 
viyanga]ukku niunnain se— 

15. yda kudiunb-anrikke^’^ninrakudnmbilekarai 
j:)arittu-kk(o)l{Ya)d=agavuju (|*) kaludai eiiiiaraiyum 
Iviidalegai seydrinaiyuni kudav-dlai (e)Judi=ppuga ida= 
j)p(‘radad=agavii(in*) (|*) inadhyastharum arttha* 
sausamm^- ^ udai> and kapakk = eluduvan = agavuni 

Read jcyydninrdrai. 

bi The syllable nla is a group in the original. 

nr> The nta of ananta is a group in the original; cancel the first 

Cfl Read °krtyan. 

n? The second pa is corrected from ta. 

Kudumhi is corrected from kummiU°. 
f>t> The letters diln are engra.ved over an erasure. 

CO The letter mi is engraved over an erasure. 

Cl The first fc of anrikkc is entered below the line, 

C 2 Cancel th6 first m. 



kaTuik(k)=(.^ludiiiriii kanakku=-ppoJiiiiguri-i)poi*u-mak- 
kajoclu kuda^kkana(k)ku(k)ka,tti suddlum aclicliidiii.- 
piim-ai] ri iiia ri'u=kkana— 

Id. kku- 2 )piiga i)i‘i-adaii=agavimi (|*) tau eJudina 
ka(nakku;-llaue ivuliuviui^^^agavuiii (.i ") niarru=kk:a- 
nak(_ka;i' pukku u(^du)kka=pi>t“i'ada(r) agavum {\*) 
i-]>X)a-iise i\ v-aiidu imidal cliantradittavai;''-’ en(r)uiu 
Ivudav-uiai-variyaiiir' idu\ jul=aga i>L‘v(e)utraii'’^ chak- 
rava (!•" Jtti Q)a jJiddavalssaiaid' -’ kunjaramalian sura- 
siilaii laiii Jialijakais; ii‘ i d; i i' •' ’ si i-ikirakC* ( sa) ri (iia) nina 
(^r Jca/^ ' si'iijju(ldia;iij*’'^=aruluciiclicdu vai'ak(.k)atta 
,sri-a(,iijaki— 

17. 1 Sola-nattu- l*X)uraiigaian)bai-natiu yrivanga- 
nagai-lvkaiaiijai-lv^u jiidaya tkradiuav'itta-JiJiat- 

puiJi ‘'-agij'a Sonja.sJi>eriiiJJaiJ-udau '^ ‘(i)ruudu i-ppa- 
risu .sry\ikka ua(_jji^ giauiattukku "-a(,bii 3 TiJta 7 ain= 
iiga dugtur ketlu xisisiar va(^i';ddbix)Xjad--aga vyavas- 
lij.(^ai; scyduui L' tjaiaiijcvu-chciiaturvcduiiaiigalattu 
sabJjaiy diJJ {, ' ) i iiparJ.su kuj j^x uJ ii undu p(.c“JrujJi- 
inaJ<k;iJ xiauikda \ya\a.sUjai aiudiJit‘(iJj ujadliyastlian 

Its. iviukuUxJi'di (^la;ii ,sivaklcuri '^ •’irajanialla- 
maiiikalapri^ aiiou ||— 


d:: Head cdiidraditini-cul, 
di lioad Jh: re lid ran. 
db Cancel the secuiid. 

dd In ilie original Ualijadcaiiari ' is Grantlia; read ^cJiuritai, 
dv TIh^ roi resjjuiidiiig passage in liiie 1 has " ruumaru(puiya, 
d.s ]p*a(l arulid 

di> The aksaj-.a kru ui kramaritla appeals to be written over an era¬ 
sure. 

7‘» Cancel the hrst n. 

71 The letter I is corrected from Grantha.ma. 

72 In the oi iginal, the letters ahfnjK are Grantha; read ahliyudaya . 
7 a An aksara is erased before Ja in the original. 
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(Lines 1—2). Hail! Prosperity! On the six¬ 
teenth day of the fourteenth year of kiug J;*arah5esari- 
variuaii, who conquered Madirai (i.e. Madura),— 
Whereas a royal letter of Ills Alajesty, our lord, the 
glorious Vlranarayana, the illuslrious Ihirautakadeva, 
the pjosperous Parakesarivarman, was received and 
was shown to us, we the (njenibers of the) assembly of 
Ultarameru-chatiu'vediuiangalani in its own sub-divi¬ 
sion of Jvaliyur-Jiottaiij,—^Kartuijai Ivondaya-kraina- 
viita -bhal.taii aliati l'ioiiuisij)eruman^ of Srivanganagai' 
iu l^uraugarambai-nadu, (a district) of the ChoJa 
country, sitting (with us) and convening ( I ) the com¬ 
mittee iu accordance witli the (royal) command,—made- 
a settlement as follows, according to (the terms of) the 
royal lettei', for choosing once eveiy year from this year 
forward (members for) the annual coimnittee,' ‘gar¬ 
den coimnittee", and ‘tank conmiittoe':— 

(Lines 2—3). 1." There shall be thirty wards. 

11. In (these) thirty wards, those that live in each 
ward shall assemble and shall choose for ‘pot-tickets’ 
(kudau-dlai) anyone possessing the following qualificar 
tions):— 

(a) “He must own more than a quarter {veli) 

of tax-paying land. 

(b) “He must live in a house built on his otvn 

site. 

1 The word sotmUi is a tadbhava of the Sanskrit somaydjin, 

2 The wording in line 17 makes it likely that the settlement was 
actually made by Somasiperuirian and the village assembly very probably 
agreed to carry it out. l^eyvikku seeiiis to imply tiiat Hit; assembly did 
so under his presidency (variyam).— K.j 

y This and the other marginal numbers and letters are not in the 
original, but are added for the sake of convenience. 



(c) ‘‘His must ))c ))el()\v 70 and above 35. 

(d) “He must know the JManirabraJimana^ 

(i.e.) h(^ inust know (it) by teaching 
(others).*^ 

III. “Even if oik* owiis only one-oightli (veli) of 
land, (he shall have) his name*’ written on the pot- 
ticket to be pnt into (the pot), in ease he has learnt one 
Yc’da and one (d‘ th(‘ foui- hhasijas by explaining (it to 
others). 


J V. Among those (possessmg the foregoing qualifi¬ 
cations)— 

(i) “only such as are Avell conversant ’.vith 
business and are A'irtiious shall be taken and 

(i i) “ oi le who i)ossesses honest eamings, whose 
mind is pui e and wlnt has not been on (any of) the com¬ 
mittees for the last three years^ shall (also) be chosen. 

(Lines 4—6.) -“One who has been on any of 
the committees lint has not submitted his accounts, and 
ail his relations specified below shall not have (their 

^ I.e., the Mantras and Bralimanas, not merely the Chandogyabnah- 
mana whicli is also called Mantrlibialiniana. 

b This is the literal meaning of the phase odiivilt-urivan. But the 
authoi’ perhaps wants to say ‘one who can teach (others)’ in which case 
the expression must be oduvUcku urivan. I’lie woid vakkdnltt-ariva/n in 
line 4 below is also similarly used. 

fi The original has avanai, i.e., him. But to make the sentence intel¬ 
ligible I have tianslated the word by ‘his name’ in the light of what 
follows. 

7 See note 6 on page 138, 

» The writer uses the plural here, but subseriuontly lapses into the 
.singular number about the end of the next line. 1 have for the sake of 
uniloimity used the singular. 
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names) written on the pot-tiekets and put*’ (into the 
pot) 

(1) Tlu' sons of the’ yonno’f'r and (^ld(‘r sisters 

of his mother. 1'’ 

(2) The sons (d'his ]»aternal aunt and mater 

na] unde. 

(3) The uterine^ tn'other of his niotlier. 

(4) The iiterivH' hrot])er of his fatlnu’. 

(5) His uterine brotlier. 

(G) Plis fatlier-in-law.''^ 

(7) The nterin(‘ brother of his wife. 

(8) The Imshaiid of liis ntenno sister. 

(9) The sons of his uterine sistei-. 

(10) The son-in-law who has married his 
danyliter. 

(IT) His father. 

(12) His son. 

, (Lines t)—-9.) A. ‘‘One acainst wh<im ineesd^ 
{nfiamnofiaiiinnn') or the first four of the five Ji’reat 
sins^-’ are recorded: and 


The words ]W(ja Ida may also be translated 'to appoint in. order to 
enter (the ronmiiUee)/ 

Tlie original Ims sirr<irai ^younger mother’ and prr-axmi ‘elder 
mother.’ As paternal cousins would be differently desci ibed, I have taken 
the words to refer to maternal cousins. 

Literally 'the uncle who has given his daughter (in marriage),’ 

12 If a man guilty of incest performed the prescribed expiatory cere¬ 
monies, tbe prohibition against bis relations was removed; see clause 1 
of this paragraph (on next page). 

i-i The five great sins are:—(1) killing a Brahmana, (2) drinking 
intoxicating liquors, (3) theft '(4) committing adultery with the wife of 
a spiritual teacher, and (5) associating with any one guilty of these 
crimes; Manu, XI, 55. 
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B. “All his Tt'latioiis above specified’shall 
not have (their names) written on the pot-tickets and 
put into (the pot). 

0. “One who lias been outcast for association 
(with low penp1(0 shall not. until be performs the expia¬ 
tory ceremoui('S, have (his name) chosen for the pot- 
ticket. 

D. “One who is foolbardy,.shall not 

have (his name) writii'n on the pot-ticket to be put 
(into the pot). 

E. “One who h.as stolen the property of 
others shall not ha^■e this name) written on the pot- 
ticket to be put ("into the pot). 

E. “One who has t.aki'u forbidden dishes 
( ?) of anv kind’ and wlio has become puri' In’ iicrform- 
incf the ffhee expiation (' ?)”’ shall not to the end of his 
life have (his name) written on the pot-ticket to be put 
into (the pot) for the committees. 

(t. “One who has committed.sins 

and has become pure by perfonninj^ expiatory core- 
monies; 

IT. “One who baviny- been a villa,a'C pest has 
become pure lyv iierforminsi’ ex'iiiatory cet'emonies; 

I. “One who is jupity of incest and has be¬ 
come pure by p(‘rformin,a’ ex])iatory ceremonies; all 

if Tliis evidently refers to the foregoing enumeration of relations, 
lb Mann (XI, 57), declares this ajs equivalent to drinking intoxicating 
liquoi. ;i 

i« Krtapraj/aschittif is poihaps a mistake, for ghriaprayaschitta. Manii 
prescribes the drinking of hot ghee as an ex]‘iation for sins more tlian once; 
see, for instance, XI, 215. [This means one who has performed the pres¬ 
cribed expiatory ceremonies. The T>am. equivalent ptayaschittam—^eydu 
occurs in the same sense.—S. X.] « 
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these thus specified shall not, to the end of their lives, 
have (their names) wi-itten on tin; pot-ticket to be put 

into (the pot) for (any of the) committees.” 

-• 

(Lines 9—11). '‘Excluding- all these, thus speci¬ 
fied, names shall Ix^ written for ‘pot-tickets’ in the 
thirty Avards and each of the wards in these twelve 
streets (of T^ttaramallfir) shall prepare a separate 
covering' ticket For t(“ach of thi') thii'ty wards bundled 
separat(Oy. (These 7 )ackets?) shall Ix'7)nt into a pctt. 
When the pot-tickets have to he drawn, a full meeting 
of the great assembly^" inclndine; the yonng and old 
(members'), shall he convened. All the temide priests 
'(namhinidr'), Avho hap]7en to l>e i)) the A’illag’e on the 
day, shall, without any exception whatever, be caused 
to be seated in the inner hall twheia') tlie great 
assembly (meetsl. Tn the midst of the temph' priests, 
one of th('m, who ha])]>ens to he the eldest, shall stand 
up and li ft that i)ot. looking upwards so as to lx* seen by 
all people. One ward (i.e.. th(> packet re]>resenting it) 
shall he taken out by any young hoy staeiding close, who 
dues not know what is inside, and shall he transferred 
to another (empty) ])ot and shaken. Ei’orn this pot* one 
ticket shall be di’awn thy the young ho^"?) and made 
over to the arbitrator ( niadh'ifo.Kflia) . Wliile taking 
charge of the ticket thus giA'cn (to him), thejirbitrator 
shall receive it on the palm of his hand with the five 
fingers o|)en. Tie shall read out (the name on) the 
ticket thus recauA'ed. The ticket I'f'ad (by him) shall 
(also) be I'ead out 1)y all the priests present in the inner 

17 The assembly here sets the epithet tirmwcjiifnr, ‘their majesties,* 
which is omitted in the translation, 

A—31 
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hall. Tho iianio thus road out shall ho put 'down (and 
aoooplod). Siinilarly ono man shall h(‘ (dioson for 
(oaoli of) tho thirty Avards/’ 

(T.hios 11—ir».V^ Of +hf' tlo7*tA" 777^‘n fhiis! r-ho^^son, 
thoso Avho hnd <^p7*oT7joiislvV r>7i IIk' ^p’ai*d^‘U ooin- 

?7uttoo' a’vl fh^' ^1*77)1; u’ho a'»*(' ad- 

vanof'd iii L^ai'vnii^v *ii'd \'dio a7'^‘ advniK'p'^^ a^^(‘ 

sl7all ho ohoso]) f'>7‘ th^‘ ^aunir'd ('/;n)udff^ OP th(* 
7*opt, Iwcdvr' shall h^‘ ■InV-'n pp* “llif* ^^>‘a!*d(ai ooii^DiittcH'’ 
and tlu* ]7a77nrvnv)<>' six sdv>l1 foi'm il><. Maid: aonnoittofa ’ 
Thos(‘ (lns1) iwo ooiuinil 1'‘OS shall bo (diosfai showing 
Iho 7,vrro/d-^ Tho oT(‘at 7non of fh(asf‘ fhi'f^o oo7uinitt('os 
thus rohoS(‘iO foi' Ihrar? shall hold opPh-o for full th7*o''* 
hundrc‘d and sixtv da^'s and OloaO ladiia*. TVhon ono 
who is 071 1ho oo7iuuitt(M'S IS Ponud o:ni1t\' of fauvd 
ofp(aioo. ho shall he* rouvwod fat ouoo ). lM>r apjxniitiua’ 
tho oonuuilloos aPfor* 1h('sohaV(‘ r<di!‘od, 1h(‘ uxanlxa's of 
tho M-(>uuui11o(‘ for sui)07'Yisioii of ;jusfic(d twolvo 

sti*(‘Ots (of T^tta.i'amalhrr) shall oouraiu' aii assouihly 
will) tlio holp <>!' Iho aidiitralor. Tho oonuuittcMvs 

shall bo appoiiiiod b\' drawii]rv po1 fichads.acf-ord 

iuo; to this oi'dor of sctlloinout/' 


IS Tlif^ Ticciisativ(‘ scnnrftfsoj'n-vdrii/annifiun lias to ho takon in the 
sense of .va tn lyttsarn-vdrlifdr—ftfjd. 

Kami in Tamil moans ‘slain, lx\nk. shore, bordor speech.* The 
expression harai-lxdtfi. which is hei-e used, must be synonymous with 
harai-parittu in line 15. These two terms apiiear to denote some method 
of selection easier and shorter than the tedious one of i>ot-tickets des¬ 
cribed at len^^th in the insci iption. Perhaps they mean something; like 
*oral expression of opinion.* which may he derived from the meaning: 
‘speech,* given for the word karai by Winslow. rKarai-katli—by public 
announcement, as in Tolkappiyam. H. .kT.l 

20 For this meaning of the word kari see Soiith-Tnd. Tnscs., Vol. ITI, 
p. 17; compare also pcrnngvn in line 15, 



(Lines 13—16). "^For the ^ pancha-vdra com- 
niiltee'-J and the ‘^*okl eoniinittee/, names shall be 
written I'or jk)!- 1 iekets in the thirty wards, thirty (pac- 
kc;ts with) (-overing tickets shall be deposited (in a 
jjut) and thirty pot-tickets shall be drawn (as pre- 
Aionsly des('i‘il)(‘dj. From (these) thirty (tickets) 
tw(‘lve men shall be selected. Six out of twelve (thus) 
clioseii shall t'onn tile "gold comniitt(‘e’and the (remain¬ 
ing) six the "i>auch(i-vdr(i committee.’ When drawing 
j>(»t tJckets for these (^iwo) committees next year, the 
wards which ha\e been already rei>resented (during 
the Near in quest ion) on these vcomniittees shall be 
excluded and the selection made from the remaining 
wards iiy drawing the Larai.-- One wLo has ridden 
on an ass-' and om^ wiio has committed forgery shall 
not have (his name) written on the pot-ticket to be 
])ut (into the ijot)."’ 

“Aliy arbitratoi* \vho possesses honest earnings 
slialJ write the accounls (of tUe village). 'No accomil- 
aiil shall be apiiointed to that oliice again before he 

# 

eroloHsor Kiclhojii traiifelatra ixinvliu-idra by ‘coiiimiUee of live/ 
Up. liid,. Vol. V, p. lo8. liiil at^ llie iiuiiiber ul iiieiubers of Iliis Committee is 
iiwii ai six lviU‘ 1 - Oil in i.bis iiiseripllou tliis UaiislaLion cannot be accepted. 
I’ei haps Jt suiiorviscd llic live coininittccs {pauc/ia-vOnO ol tlie'village. It 
is possible tbai originaiiy llicre were onl^P live coinnuUecs in a village and 
tlie worb of lliese was sujiervised by tiie paacharOra committee. In the 
'J'ciiigu (aniiiti-y it aijpcuj.s to have been a special honour to be placed on 
this committee and this honour was jirobably due to its slipervising the 
woiiv ol the oUiei- eommittees. Cater on, (be numbej- of village' committees 
SI i-ms to lia ve been increased and lliere ajipear to be more than live com¬ 
mittees. I'Jveii alter this filleration the oiiginal name pu n c/i(i-vd ra- id r/ i/u ni 
given to the supervising committee was probably retained unaltei^ed. 


See bote V, on page J44. 

Riding on an ass is apparently a punishment for some offence. It 
is implied in Manu (XI, 202) that driving in n wagon drawn by an aas 
a Bin. 



submits Ills acicouuts-'^ (for the period during which 
he was iii office) to the great men of the big committee 
and (is dechued) to have been honest. The accounts 
which one hfis t)een writiiig, lie shall submit himself 
and no other accountant shall be chosen to close his 
accounts." 

(Line 16). "Thus, fiom this year onwards, as 
long as the moon and the sun (endure), committees 
shall always lie axipohited by ‘pot-tickets' alone. To 
this effi'ct Avas the roNal lettiu recei\ed and shown (to 
us), graciously issued b^' tlie lord of gods, the emperor, 
one Avho is fund of learned men, the wrestler with ele¬ 
phants, the cj-est jcAvel of heroes, whose acts (i.e., gifts) 
(resemble those of) the celestial tree, the glorious 
i^urakesarivarn lau. 

(Lines 16—17.; “At die royal command Ivaron- 
jai i\.ondH>’u-kramuvilla-biia((aii uiui.s Somasiperuman 
of brivanganagar m i’uranguiambai-nachi"^ (‘i' dis¬ 
trict) of the Chula country sai with (us) and thus 
caused-*’ (this settlement) to be made.’’ 

(Lmes 17—lb.) ‘We, the (members of the^ 
assembly of C ttarameruchaturvedimangalam, made 
(this) settlement for the prosperity of our village in 
order that wicked men iiiay perish and the rest may 
prosper,' ’ ^ 

hi TliL woi'tl Lainikuii is luinecesfiurily if^Kitiled after in line 15* 

I Out of tlireo, the middle repetition goes with assembly, meaning assembly 
for accounts. aS'. K.} 

2 b According to the large Leydeji plates, which also mention Vanga- 
liagar (1. 1411’.), this district, belonged to Ai umoJLidevU-vaJana^u. 

The later settlement appeals to have* been actually drawn up by the 
king’s otficer and formally accepted by the assembly. 
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At tlic order of the great men sitting in the 
assembly, I, the arbitrator Kadadippottan Sivakkuri- 
Rajamallamangalapriyan thus wrote the settlement. 

y. YENKAYYA. 


{These valuable documents are reproduced above 
the late Boo Bahadur V. Venkayya published them, 
revised edition of these is in course of publication by 
me in the Epigraphia Indica.] 



LKCTL HK VI. 


The General Exleiil of ihe Chola ICntjtire and the Divt- 
sio)is Coihslil III ill;/ Ihe Empire. 

Tlu' rural adtniiiislralioii ])i<-tiii'ed above from Ibe 
fli,sjeela iiiemhra oT dclails collecled I'rom tlu‘ large 
miuilK'r of iiiscriplions of the Clndas llial are still 
available- to us for slmly, is like-ly lo lx- taken, as it has 
ofteji l)eeu, as a|»|ili<-able only to eojiijiaratively small 
kingdoms vitb a nairow oxlenl. and unsuilable to 
large-r areas aiul the \as1er (-xlent «»f territory whicli 
usually constitute kingdians a.nd e‘m])ii-(‘s in modern 
times. Tile differences in e-x1eiit and area of the xiolitical 
units eoustituting' emjfires and kingdi'ins in modern 
time-s have the advantage in these particulars; but it 
can be said justifiably to be due to the annihilation of 
distance by the application of steam and electricity 
rather than to anything pi-culiar to the character of 
modern x>olitical institutions. Even so, the Chola empire 
in its greatest extent comjnised a vast area, not insigni¬ 
ficant ..even from the modern point of view. It may be 
said roughly to ha\e eompi'ised within it the whole of 
the present day Madras I’residency excepting the 
l egions of North i\l;dabai' and South Kanara on the one 
side and the hilly parts, commonly <*alled Malnad, of 
Mysore. This (-ven for a modc-i n kingdom would b(^ 
i-egarded as a comxiaratively large extent notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that means of communication have im¬ 
proved beyond all propoition. Having regard to the 
times therefore and the means of communication avail- 
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able, the dioln empire may be deseribf'd as vast in 

extent, and prospc'^ons and <*ffieicnt from ibo point of 

viow of tbe ebaraetor of its administ7’a1ion. A sneooss- 
• . . . • 
fnl rnral adminisivation of a vast ompire eondneive to 

tbo prosper^'' of ibe peordo (in ^bo one side, and to the 

bnildiny np of tbo TC'sonr'-os of tbo Gmao-nmeni on tbe 

other, mnst be pidcrod a salisfaetovv politieal oiyanisa- 

iion for tbe atlainnient of tin- biybest ends of the 

existenet' of a state. 

Tb WMS fl 1 v-'T/! rurl ni-t/t < r-r»c! 0'* tI 

t»f n Gn:G]]^‘V M• .nryor oil 
fniilt' nn ol1 1 Miitl ioTinl st'nl(‘. ofpoi*f wns 

■<<> <‘nn>ivt' divisions of 

nnv or nrifboio^iV^nlb' i>^‘rf('rt divi'^ions 

ns wns ?df(Mnp1<‘d ])v rovolnHoirnrx" "Prmirt'. Tho divi¬ 
sit nis followt'd lh(‘ divisi^Mis of hislorv, nnd fho 

prtbvipros Toni^'h^ \v(m*o ilio (*l<h‘r Dolitionl divisions or 
lxin<}'doins, nvd ro-'dinnod ns snt'li or v’ort^ irivon now 
nnn)(‘S, fhono'h 1lv‘ <i1d dosi<rnn1ions W( 0 't‘ sidl I’otninod 
nld‘rnntiv<‘1v ns n ninlttn* nf ('(>n',’ooi(‘iHn\ Biif ovon in 
^ oonmnrni ivt'hv^ninll nnrtiriilni* ns flini vdion tho name 
was alf(M'fd and n now iitlo was ncfnallv un’von to ;t divi¬ 
sion, the pi'ad i<'(\ Avlion i-td'tn.'tmetbs vrvro 7nado to Ihoso, 
was to iiiv(^ 11i(‘ oldt'r and tiio m'wtn* nnmo too;otlior in 
foi'inal doennK'nts, indicatina* a i*?‘S])oc1 for^tho oonsei'- 
vafive tial)its of flit' ])(‘op1(* and a c-aro 1o aAand eonfusion 
in Iransaetions eonn<vt(‘d with them. 

Of lliis exti'nt of t])0 Duda 0 ]n 7 )ir(', the portion 
oxtendina* froni Xtdloro to as far as Yizianaaaram, per- 
hai>s even a litth' farther no]*ih, ]iad a Iona anterior 
history. The Chrdukyn vieei*oya\ty (constituted in the 
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seventh century un'der Ihe ^reat Western Chalukya 
7‘nler Pnlikesin, became the Eastern Chalukya king- 
doTii when the early Chalukyas of the, West were 
overthrown by the Rashtrakiitas in th(' middle of the 
eierhth eentm’>'. Thereafter it continued as an indepen¬ 
dent kingdom and r('tained that position even under the 
Cbolas Avhen TJa iaraja bi’oncrht it under his authoi'ity 
b-',’ treaty, the ai’ranfrement beinc; sealed by a marriage 
allianee between the two roval families. The political 
subordination of this northern division is in evidence in 
the frc'edom with which the Cbolas Avere able to march 
tbroneh thei: territory to the extreme north, and 
otherAvioo deal with them as thonyh they constituted an 
inl'Mirnl part of the empiri*. The rest of the territory 
under +bf> Cbolas had become more thoronyhly incorpo¬ 
rated in the empire, and eonstitnti'd the laryer diAUsions 
yenerally called Mavtlulon). The Chola empire con- 
sist(‘d of the Tondamandalam, AA’hieb had the alter¬ 
native name .Tayamhondasolamandalam, t^olamanda- 
1am itself, Pandiyamandalam AAoth' various other names 
at different times. Eonun-Mandalam, and Malai Niidu, 
Cramrapp.adi. NnlarnbaTipadi, AAhieh' was otherwise 
ea'^ -d hfikai-ili f^olappadi and even Tlam (Ceylon), 
A’hicb had tbe name Mmnmndisola Mandalam. The 
first of tlicse main diA'isions constituted the territory 
d('])en(h 'lit n'pon TsanehT when it was a kinydom; the rest 
the Cliola country proper, the territory of the Pandyas 
Avith tbeir capital at Madura, the Xonyu country with' 
its capital at Kan’ir, the. hfalabar country of British 
Malabar, TraA^aneore and Cochin; a considerable part 
of south Mysore went by the old name Ganyappadi; east 
Mysore or the Ganga countiy, sometimes called Ganga- 
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mandalaiT), otEerwise Mk'arilisola Mandalam and 
Covlon or Mninmndisola Mandnlam; th(‘So wcro the 
larft'or divisions or provinces that constituted the empire. 
Earh one of these provinces or Mandalnms was divided 
into smaller divisions, which in ihe Ohola. Pandya and 
ev('n other countries <>,en''rally went by the name 
Kottam (Ghosta) folloAviny the older diAnsion that 
prcA'ailed in the Tondmnnndal.'iin country proAious to 
the a.e^e of the Glioln ascendnnc\', this territo'y hnvino,' 
been diA’ided into 24 koitams conimnnded by ns manv 
fo74ress('S. P(‘1oa\’ Ihese aa’os Ihe smnller diA’ision. some¬ 
thing' betAA’oen the district and the tnlnk f>f modern 
times, AA’hich AA’cnt bA- the 7>lnin name 'Varbi. A snb- 
diAHsion of this 'N'adn AA-as th<‘ rural unit consisting of 
single toAAmships Avhere tciAATishins of importancA- AA’ere 
concerned. Bnt more ofteiA rAiral areas. AA-ere diAuded 
into groniAS of Aallaves, of AA’hich ^Aerhaps the larger or 
the more important 1oAvnshi]> consti'tnted the centre or 
headquarters, and the rest of the group dependent 
thereon as it AA'ere, but enjoying the same rights as the 
central tovmship. 

On the general lines indicated aboAg*. the Ohola 
administration under Pajaraja consisted of scA'cn divi¬ 
sions, and as many ;is about tAA'e smalhu' diA’isions not 
exactly on a footing AA itb th.e main fliA’isions.. Each one 
one of these jnain diA’isions. corresjAonding to the major 
pi’OA’inces indicated ahoA'c, AAas sub diA'ided and diAuded 
again. For instance, Ghol.a MandaloAn |)rope!‘ consisred 
of nine diAUsions, ])e7'haps about as Tag as our modern 
districts, and each one. of these diAusions contained as 
piany as ten or eleven, and in one case, 22 smaller divi-. 

A-:)2 
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sions whieh have come down to ns. It must be romctn- 
bered that we are not takinp: tbe information from any 
complete official register maintained at the bead- 
quarters. Unfoi'tunately not a sinyle oix* of these ddcu- 
jnents bas come down to us. W(> bare to collect our 
infonnalion only from chance remnants, and we onylit 
not therefore to yoneralise too quickly from the infor¬ 
mation available to us. .Another division shows as 
many as 17 snlndivisions, so that it is noj at all likely 
that the divisions of which we yain our knowledge from 
the scra]>s of information that have survived to our 
times is cf>ni])h‘te in any one case. Hut the general 
impression that these uive us is that tln-y w<‘re divided 
into manageable divisions of a systematic character, 
more or less ('qual in extent and consisting similarly of 
a nnmlK'T of sub divisions not widely diffeiamt so as to 
assure efficiency r>f control by the supervising' officei'S 
of the divisions. Haviny re,e:ard to the fact that, im¬ 
perfect as the information that bas come dovai to us 
is, there is evidence of a systematic or,c,’anisatiom we 
have to take it that the more mechanical divisions and 
the responsibilitif's that tlu'y inv’olved w('r(' made as far 
as may be equal. Without attem|>tiny to be more com¬ 
plete, where such completeness is inqiossibh', we may 
say that the general organisation in tlu' matter of dh'i- 
sions and .sub-diwsions was much about the same that 
we are accustomed to in modern times. But when we 
come tf) surveys and land measurements, and the appor- 
tioninent of land for pm7>oses of culvation, we do find 
the details carried so far as to indicate a minuteness of 
organisation for revenue administration that the pre¬ 
sumption that th<^ administration was hij^hly organised 



generally, would not be fai- from the tj uth. 


It is on sueh a division of the rural localities that 
IIk! general adnii])istration was has(‘d and the very baek- 
))on(‘ of that g('nei‘al adniinist ration was in the admi- 
jiistralion of the rural localities. It is in this depart¬ 
ment of the administration that the ruh'TS of Tamil 
India show themselves at their best in the coinplotencss 
will) which they carrii'd thi' devolution of powin;, which 
ainounUd t(» the ])eo])l(‘ iH'ing left to administer their 
own atfaii's m the l)est interests of the communities 
occu])ying the localities concerned. As wi‘ havi* seen 
ab(»\a', the administration, such as it was, was carried on 
jn-;\c’.ically by the ])cople subject in the last resort to 
control by di\isional governments, and the government 
at iK'ad-cpiarters; but lO'cn where the control was exer¬ 
cised. it was exercised with the willing co-operation of 
llu' people, so that the difference between self-govern¬ 
ment and the government by an administrative organi- 
salion ])laced over ihem can hardly be said to have been 
felt at all. It is t<» carry on this rural administration 
that an administiative.practice has been growing, which 
had rciK-hed a si age under the early Cholas, that the 
practice might be gatheJ’ed together in a set of rules, 
and ])]'obably the cii-culars of Paraiitaka nd'erred to 
aljove were circulars, which had this paiticular object 
in view. The laying down of the rules therefore is not 
necessarily the beginning. It is much I’ather in an 
advanci'd stage of that administration that the ])ractice 
got to be generalised by jnescribing the rules of general 
application for purj)oses of use in new localities and 
for the attainment of a certain amount of uniformity. 



Tlial tile rules laid down for elections, etc., by Paran- 
taka i, were gent'rally acted up l,o after their issue may 
be tidvcii for gi-aut(^d fioin the scA eral details we get in 
a iaJg'e luunber of records of the i)t!i‘iod following. If or 
a specjiic iiistaiice however, we; iidgiit refer to No. 583 
e)f the epigraphise.’s collection fe>r 1904 bearing date 
e'e]uivale ul to A. 1). 1234-35. Phis records the dismissal 
ot the village ucce>uiitajii tmd the debarruig of all his 
relations from holeUng eeftice, iihneist em the lines indi- 
e-ated in the eieteuments embod;^ ing the rules. It was 
not always ihat matteJ's weu e allowed to go so far be¬ 
fore J'eiyal ijii erveiii ion was e aiieu leer. Inere are many 
oilier msiaiie-es eaj ree-ord eif inter\ eniion b>’ superior 
authority for various items, aiiei theie seems to have 
beeii geiieial accord between the authority at head- 
quartei's aiid his subordmates m the provinces on one 
Side, aiid the assemol^ wiiich adiiiimslered with autono- 
iiiiius powers ou the otuer. Auioiig the large number of 
records ihal Uiive come uowii to us, w e do not hear of 
cases m winch tue iiiLerweiiiion of Lne authority of the 
one I'ait^' was J\'seiited fj\ the other, although we have 
iiistauces of a iarge nuiiiber of ciises of hiterventions in 
xiliious foi'iiis lakmg place. VVe may refer to some of 
theiii which iiif typical of lne power of inimvention that 
the ccaiti-al authority coi’ercised over the government 
of rural ai'^as m the j)roAdn(,;es. 

lii regard to the general iuethod of cany mg on 
bushiess at the head-quiirters, we niay take the following 
as a general statement of the position. U sually matters 
relating to the provmcial administration, or, as a 
matter of fact, ail matters reiatmg to adnmiistration 



generally were brought to the notice of the king, or the 
emperor for the time being, by a j)articular officer, 
whose function it was to do so. This was the case 
whether the enijierors wei'i* in tlieir cai)itals, or out in 
camp in the course of their progresses through the 
dominions. The records that have come down to us 
usually state it that the empeJor was seated in a pai ti- 
cular part of the jjalace, which is (‘arefully mentioned, 
when the royal Secretary, as h(> is called, an officer cor- 
respoiiding to the IT'ivate Secretaries of mod(!ru times, 
brought uj) the j natter which itajuired royal orders. 
When the matter came up in the hnal state after the 
nec(!ssary cjiquiries and iiiA estigations had been made, 
the king issued his orders by word of mouth after hear- 
ing the documents read out. to him. i’articularly when 
he was out in camp and matters of dispute came t.j bijii, 
he generally made arrangements foj‘ holding an 
enquiry; the parties concerned were* summoned and 
enquiries w ere made, which a^jparently were recorded, 
and he issued orders then and there, or on a subsequent 
occasion when the matter was formally brought up 
before him by the Secretary. In every case, the verbal 
orders of the king were put in writing the lhavate 
Secretary, whose function it was to take down the orders 
of the king. This officer went by the name Tiruvayk- 
kelvi (the one that heard the order issuing from the 
mouth of the king). The order was passed on to the 
department presided over by an officer who is called 
Yidai-Adliikaii, the officer whose fmiction it was to 
issue orders, in other words the head of the office of 
issue. But before orders even of the king could issue, 
and when it was ready for issue in this department, it 



]i;i(l to 1)0 sui)iiii1l('(l, ])i‘ol);it>ly to ji ('onncil, and, in 
lokoii of such siihiiiissioii, liad lo Ix' approved and 
('ouiitor-siyiicd hy two officors of iiiiportaiico, naiiioly, 
a hi,uh di^'iiilary, P( rtiniddnnn, callod Trayiravan Pnlki 
A’ayyan ni the days of Jiajaraja and his son, and the 
(’hiof Rpcrc'tai'y, Olai 'Nayakain, and IIk'II it was issued 
to the ])arty conccniod llironuli the provincial office. It 
was received at the head-(|uarters of the provincial 
yovenioi, dealt with hy his office in a manner almost 
similar, and fioin then’ issued to tlu‘ i)arlicular ])ariy 
coneerned. 

I'his Would ])erliaps he host illustrated by the fol¬ 
lowing ext rai t t.akeJi from one of tlie Karur inscrip- 
1 ions, wliieh u'iA'es ;lie details inoic or less fully and 
pei’haps (xliihits the ])roeedure clearly. ‘Beiny era- 
(iously seated in the i-oyal hatliinsi'hall williiii tlie ])alace 
at (ianii'aikonda .solapuram (the kiny) granted with 
lii)ations of wader, tin* village of Iklkkur in Venyala 
aiadu. a (list riel oi'Adhir;l,jai'a,jamaJid;dam, (and) was 
])lea.sed to order that this village, <‘xeludiny: the ta.x- 
payiny lands in the ])ossession of the ryots, should 
heroine tax-free temple land fi'om (theyeai') Avhich was 
o|)])osi1e to the third year (of his reiyn) includiny 
revenue, taxes, small tolls’ cjuvai, uyavai, the three tines 
called mahviijiadu, dandani, kurram, evcjywliere wheD’e 
the iynana runs, the tortoise crawls, an ant-hill jises 
and sprouts yr<»w, the yrass for the calves and the 
lands en.joyed in full by the yre^at villaye; that (this 
villayc) should pay to (the (itid) Mahadeva of Tiru- 
vaiiilai (temple) at Xaj'uvur i.u the same nadn, the 
•revenue hitherto paid by this village, namely 303i 
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I'nlmijn mirl one and one-twentieths manjadi of prold; 
and .‘ho;!! loh/m, 1 hlni (»f paddy, and lliat tliis villaye 
should be entered in tlie revenue register tvari) as tax- 
:('r<H‘ temple land from this year forward. 

‘Aeeordingly the Royal Seerelary, A'anavan Palla 
varaiyan. th<‘ lord of MTdi Tiru])panangadii and the lord 
of Nerivayil in Panaiyfir na(lu. a district of Kshtriya 
Sihhaniani’ valaiiadu. haviiie: writK'o lhat the hine- had 
been idoased to ordc'r ('thus), aitd the Chief Secretary, 
Aehehudan Rajarajan alias d’ondaniai’. the eiti/en 
r^ttainaehojan abas R.a,ia’-aia nfaliniadhii-aian, A)‘ai 
v;ni \'T,-.,vfi i'n '!!-a 'Man!'a1ai>nr‘rarnivan having unani- 
a'oiis]\' aypi-oved fof tins do'-nmenlV VTrabhndi’an 
Til1ai\’idan‘''an alias "N'illaxan Rajarajan ordered. ‘^Tj('t 
it he entei-ed in our re.-ristrr in aeeordaneo with intima¬ 
tion r(>ceived." In aeeordaneo with this order there 
>vas a. neeeting of a number cA ni-ndtebut lun-e the 
reeord of their deliberations is unforlunately oblite¬ 
rated. *Oui- rrA’enne offieers h.avitig entered ('this') in 
the r{>venue reaiste:' in aeeos'dmiee wit!i the royed (»rdei' 
•let it be.emrraved n])on eontier .and (a; stone (that this 
villarg' Awas given) as tax -free 1emi)l(' land to the flod 
l\lahadeva of Tiin''anilai 1(ani)!e fo'- the expt'uses of 
burnt-ofl'erings. oblations ,an<| worship.'^ 

That w.as the ordinary way in v.hieh'the govern 
ment at he.ad (luarters look note of what Avas taking 
place in the distance, sanctioning that Avliich (hascavcd 
to be sanctioned. (‘X.amining that which had to be exa¬ 
mined, and issuing final orders one way or another after 

1 Ancient India, pp. I77-S; S. T. T. TTI, pp. Ft. i, No. 20. 
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satisfactoiy examination. An inscription known as 
the Madras Musenin Plates^ of the sixtoentli year of 
Uttamachola. th(' nncle of Rjliavaja, shows the details 
of this procedure evtrn more cleailv. The matter re- 
]at(“d to a d(‘posit of 200 pieces of gold wiih two sections 
of weavers in KanchT for ec'rtain services to the temple. 
Th(' king was seated in the royal i^alace at TCachipedn, 
in the dectirated hall on 1h(' sonthern side of it. The 
A(T1iil-nri of the locality, or the govmmor of the place, 
hy naiiH f^ola Mnvenda Melan hegg'ed that orders may he 
vonchsah'd in regard to the disposal of the revenues 
to till'temple of Yishim at Pragam in the town of 
Xachiiiedn. Tlu' revonnes nndc'r r(‘ference refer to 
taxes upon articles sold In- weight and articles sold hy 
UK'asnre as well as the various other incomes accruing 
to the temple from lands purchased in the ward Tundn- 
nukkacheri (>f the same towai as well as sums of money 
laid out at intf'rest. The incomes accruing from these 
various items had not heen budgeted foi‘ various pur¬ 
poses, a.nd the request was that orders might issue in 
regard to the matter. The king ordered that the said 
offic(‘r himself might frame the budget for the necessary 
distribution and that the carrying out of this 
arrangianent may 1 k‘ left to the inhabitants of 
two wards of the tovm by name TCarnbuhlmpadi 
and Atimanappadi. In a'^-cerdanoe with the dis¬ 
position thus mad(' by that said officer, as set doAvn 
in wi-iting on stone, the ordei- was givim effect to as 
from the 22nd year of tht* king Kd Parakesari Yarman. 
The first item of this arrangement was that the Sabhas 
of Kuram and Ariyar Pei’umbdkkam who had been lent 

1 s. I. I. III. Pt. iiu No. 128; pp. 2G5. 
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250 j?old kajMi ju h'ad every year to measiire out, by way 
of interest, 500 Jiddi by tlu^ f^olden uKiasure of 8 mllis in 
use in the village; (2) the Sahha of TTlaijoir, accord¬ 
ing to the doeunient set out in a stone inscription, for 
ihe fifty kalon jit of gold that they received, had to mea¬ 
sure out 150 khdl of paddy as int erest ; (3) in accord¬ 
ance with the recoi'd placed upon stone, the Sahha of 
Olukkaippakkam foi- tlu- 24 of gold that they 

had r(*ceived, had to pay annually four J.'aion jii, four 
'Hianj/ldi of gold. The total income thus derived was 
appropi’iated for the vai'ious services to the temple. 
The whole of the details ai*e given here foi* the daily, 
periodical, and annual requii'ements of the temyde in all 
their variety. But there is oiu' ])f«int which may be of 
interest to note in this wh<)le list. Provision seems to 
have been made for the supply of oil by one quarter of 
tlu' town which went by the nanit' Solaniymam; two 
communities of ])eople named Tdlacheviyar (those 
whose eai's w(‘re not hoiaal), and Klrdvkaiyar (those 
whose hands never acce])ted anything in gift) who had 
to supply soniething to tin* temple had completely 
A'aiiished fro!n the locality. What they had to do was 
allowed tr» he done by those that had occupied the parti¬ 
cular ward fi'om outside. These had to supply at the 
rat(‘ of on(> lulli and one id(d:l:h of oil, and twoz/a/ri of 
rice per house pei- month. In lieu of these services that 
the.v were asked to rendei’, they were to he freed from 
all kinds of dues that they would have had otherwise 
to pay to the toAnn This arrang('in('nt was finally put 
into force as froin the 18th x ear, olwiously of ITttama- 
chola, in accordance witji the arrangement niadi' by the 
citizens of Kachipedu. In accordance therewith, this 
A—32 
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God is to accept these dues as detailed above. The 
people of this ward were to uiaiotaiu the accouuts of 
the temple, and the man that was in charc^e of the 
accounts was to draw one Inirmii of ])addy ('very day, 
and two yalanjn of "old oa’ciw year as I’cmunoration. 
Then follows the arTana-ement for e('rtain other services 
to the temple annually. 

Whatever of defects tho’e may be in the admini- 
tration of the affairs of the temple wen* to be supervised 
by the 18 NdUdr, whose “ordf'rs in recfard to th(' matter 
shall be final.” The ac(-onnts of this t('m])le were to be 
audited annnally as soon as the festival should be oauw 
by the mayor of this tomi. those that were in charge of 
the annual manasjement and the* inhabitants of the two 
wards of Emn’alieh("ri and Kan.iakalpadi iointly. The 
inhabitants of tlu' two last Avards AAvre to take the funds 
from th(' t('mple treasury and make the necessary 
arrangements f(tr carrying out the details of this settle¬ 
ment. The assembly of tlu' whole towii Avas to contT’ol 
those that superintended the manayement of the temple, 
those whose fumdion it Avas to kc'cp Raiard over the 
temple and those who had 1o maintain the accounts of 
the temple. They Avere to see that the temple Avas ]iot 
taxed by the authorities. Tn case they should not be able 
to obtain - the serAuccs of a propc'r Namhi (a temple 
priest) for conducting the pu ja (Awn'ship) of the temple, 
thc 3 ^ Avere to appoint instead a Brahman well versed in 
the Veda. Having been thus ordered by those in autho¬ 
rity, the madhyasta of VTrappadi of this city by name 
Mangaladittan of “the forty-eight thousand” wrote 
opt this proclamation. 





In this inij)oi‘tant document, which runs through all 
the details of the administration of a temple, by no means 
a new foundation, we find the intervention of the king 
is'called for ])y the oificer responsible as for as we could 
make; out fj-om the document, on his own initiative; 
and the king accepts the invitation of the oificer to lay 
down a scheme, as it were, of arrangements for the 
condiu'i, of the affaii s of the temple throughout the year, 
lie does it, however, thi-(.»ugh the officer himself, and the 
anangement has reference to various details, which 
affx'ct all the dei)artna!uts of temple administration and 
of tJie people or the bodies who had the conduct of the 
oi’dinai'y leinjjle business Ihi-oughout the year. The 
intervention there of ro^ al authority seems to have been 
free and unfettered, and notwithstanding this freedom 
of interv(;ntion, we see that ihe various bodies who had 
the govenuue.ut of the locality' hi its various departments 
are invoked to do whatever comes within their purview 
and in their i)artieular department, although the ar- 
raugenii'iit is pi esei ibed by royal authority. There is no 
exliibition of jealousy on one side, or undue interference 
\)n the other, itoyal authority does come m as a matter 
of (course, bul seems to ox>erate with due regard to the 
susceptibilities ol! the local authorities, and nothing is 
done except through the jiariicular branch of the local 
authority. 

Another record^ relathig aiiparently to the reign of 
the same ruler, U ttamachola, is of very great importance 
as throwing light on another side of the administrative 
organisation of the Chola empire in its earlier days. 

1 S. I. L Vol. Ill, I’art iii, No. 128. 



Tills refiM's to a gift that was made to the temple of 
TininiiilpuTain tTininialjieni) made in the 21st and 
22nd year's of the t-hola king who died at Tondaiinan- 
Ar;];ur. 'J'liis gr ant refers to lands in Hirriyarrur 
belonging to Jdanayiinadu of klariayilkkottain and 
brought in an annual I'evenue of 

1. Puravu, 3,000/,■«<;// 

2. lra\ni, 561 kadi 

3. (Jold, 26i Laluiija, 1 iituiijadi. 

This land which belonged to one tSanguppadikilaii was 
Xmrehased irorn him, and his ownership rights were 
iransIerreU aecordhigi^. The grant was actually made 
in the 2isl } ear of ’he luleJ-, Tiaidaiman-Arrur-lunjhia 
JJeva, and the land was made ov er iu the 22nd year after 
the boundaries were marked in the usual ceremonial 
fashion. The whole of this grant was made a JJrahmu- 
detju gift and was enij-usu'd to the Sabha of i’udup- 
pahkauj, itself a hi akiinuU tjo v illage belonging to 
T'urusahiadu in Tlanav rikonani. This transaction had 
soinenow larled lu be entered m the register of tani 
jiaying lands. This omission \v;is rectihed in the f oui'th 
year of i’araki'sariv arman, who captured Madui'a and 
Oe^ lnu, i^ariintaka i. if was allowed to continue in 
Iiossession of the >Sabha at I’uduppakkatu as before, 
and the Sabha was paying the said (j[uantity of paddy 
and the amount of gohi accordingly'. Tor some reason 
or other, the tSabha of Tuduiipakkam ceased to make 
these payments from the 361h y ear of i’arantaka 1, but 
continued to be in the enjoyment of the land all the same. 
A complaint was preferred pohiting out this unjust 
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misappropriation by the Devakarmis (those in temple 
sciivice), Uiijjaligai Udaiyar (those in chai-ge of the 
sanctum of the temple), and the l^anmaJiesvaras, the 
Saiva Brahmans of the locality to the king. The king 
haijpened to be in camj) at the time in Kacchippedu, the 
modern (lonjeevaram, and was at the time in the ground 
floor of the golden hall of his palace. Sola Muvenda 
Yelan, having heard the coinj^laint of these people com¬ 
municated it to th(; king. The king immediately 
sulemoned these three bodies connected with the 
management of the temple at Tirumalpurani, as also 
the iSabha at Pudupprdikam against whom the com- 
j)iaint was made. On enquiry and in\ estigation it was 
discovei’cd that the tSaliha of lhidupx>akkam was guilty 
of haviiig niisaiJX)r(q»riated this x)ro])ei t}’, which once 
beloiiged !<» Sangaiipiidikijan, and which had been made 
over to the temxile in tJic niaiincr (hv-.!, iinri above. The 
king ordered accojdingly, that the Saldia of i’udui)- 
X)ukkam be Ihied by being made, to pay aimually a 
ruracu: of 3,000 kadi of x>addy upon the land which be¬ 
longed to Sangaxjx^cldikilan, and which had been trans- 
fiorined iJito a gift, to the temple, as from the fourteenth 
year of his reign, the land benig made oa^t to them as a 
Brahinadiyaiii. They wyn e also made to i)ay on the 
same land what they have had till then to pay mider the 
ari'angemcnts originally niade, of ptiravu, 3000 kadi, 
irava 501 kadi and gold 26^ kalaaja and 1 maajddi, in 
all making a total payment frmn iliem on the land, 
which once belonged to Banyappddikildn of pwava 
6,000 kadi, irava 561 kadi and gold 26^ kalanja and 1 
manjddi. This was to bo entered in the tax register as 
a Devaddna and Brahmadcya, free from the payment of . 
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tiixos to the goveriJiuent. It was so ordered by the 
king-, ;uk 1 the superiiileiident ol the audit departmeut, 
I’arakesari INlfn endavejan, the President (Tam. Nadu- 
vii'ukkai—fSans. Madh^asta), Trayainbaka Bhatta; 
the fSoIa 'Muveiulaveiaii, having been the Agnapti and 
i-eeoi'der ot' the vei'bal ordi'rs oi' the king, the Seci'c- 
tar\' Arinaltfir L'daiyan, the kttai'a Mantri Bhatta- 
lakan, wrctp.' oni tlie order. The* chief Secretaiy (Sola 
.Mfiveiuhaejan aecejited it. 'i'lie supervise]' of our 
affairs .Ikuakesari Aluvendavelaii orderi-d that it may 
l)e eiiteJed in the tax ri'gister according to this order. 
A certaii! uiuniier oi' officios were prescjit and were 
wiriu'sses to this older wiiich was i)romulgated as from 
the 218th day of the foiiriientii year of the reign.. 

The officers that were iiresent and the procedure 
that was actuall>' adoxiled for recording and carrying 
out the order are of considerable importance as giving 
us an idea of the actual staff at the headquarters and 
theii- methotls of wnrk. When the order was actually 
passed and taken down as aliove, the necessary entry was 
made in the accounts and arrangements made for the 
con veyance of the laud as Devadana and Brakmadeya to 
tlu^ inJiabitants of f^udupilkkam. The officers that 
wei'c pi'esent are noted below, and they constitute what 
is generally called in these inscriptions the Udan~ 
hill (a HI; which would mean literally the body of officers 
in immediate attendance, corresjionding to the Amdtya 
BarisJwd oi‘ the Maidri Pai isluul of Sanskrit writers. 
These were (I) PuravuAuiri Semliiyan Uttaramantri 
alias Tandipuch, the headman .(tahumakanj of Irai- 
• yankudi, (2) Adigal Nakkan, the headman (KiJiavan) 
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of Pnwattiri, (3) TTdnynflivakaran (a native of) Pera- 
raisfiT, (4) Virnl)liarnria MfiA’andavolan alias Ycnriln 
KaTpacfani of Kalanivayil, (ii) tli'- Ypripotinoain Tali 
Saodirasolcarari tlu' hoaditian of Tiriuialrii’, TG) tlie 
Miikavofli ATaiyao. . . .of Palaiiakkudi, f?) Adiaal 
Yira.solan of YiHfir, (S') Prni'.>'aii 7\a(laiti])aa of Trai- 
yan.soTi, (9) Kvislmaii Pa.iaditlan of Mukkurnmhii, 
(10) Niin-aii Yakkao of SaHariui', (111 tkc 
Pnrnvurari of ToiKlainadu. (2) Araiyan l§ivak- 
kolniulu of Siniyndi, 71.3) TCooradi Tiiaippori 
of f^oitib.akkajn, (1-1) tlio Vriri ppoftfilalPonal'ka 

.Tali of ^Alr-i-Yaraiiaiiiaoi'-alani. 715 ) 

Pavan.iodi Paifnla'raii of Y(‘Tlnifn*aTn. '^ IG) tko Variip'l- 
7dii^ Saiimi of Pdaiyrii-and (17) tko Paffolai 

Ra.iaA’ijavrikhaTanao oT TCnTickoki,—Iviop: pro-sonf^ 
Tlioy forin a body of soA'oiitoon ofpioors bi this 
instaTioo and iko otfioi-s nuastiiaiod are (1) 
IkiTa'nivari. ibc bead oC 1bo T)(‘i)aftTnont of 
SiiTvoy and Sottbanont: 72) Kilavan of Pav- 

vattii'i, lbr> br.adnian: 73) YaTip<vtfaka‘M. tbo kocan-r of 
tbo tax Toyist(‘r; (4) tho Miikbavotti, tbo Pirectiny 
Offioor oi- bond of Anllaa'c watoh; (5) tbo Pnravuvari, 
Sottloniont OfficoT. of Tondainadii: (G) Akavippottaka- 
kanakkn, tin' boad acoonntant of tbo rovonno dopart- 
nnait; (7) Akiriyil Tdii, tho offioor in ohargo of entry 
into th(' rcAa'iiiio register of aoiual ^ oolleotion, 
and (8) tbo Pattolai, the nritor of dospatobos. 
Besides these; eight officials tboia' were nine 
others i)i*es('nt, who must have been acting as 
members of council holding no office or portfolio in 


1 S. I.I. Vol. Ill, Part III, p. S<»2-2.')3. 
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the administration. Of these Ptiraruvari as Has been 
already explained is ibe reidstc'r of holdings, and appa¬ 
rently there was a general officer at head quarters, as 
also officers of lhal departnu'nt for each division as the 
two happen to he mentioned here. Tlu're is one head¬ 
man mentioned here, the headman of Pavvattiri. 
Pavvaltiri must have been not far fi-om (rfidur in the 
I^ellore District, and Avhy that particular headman was 
])resent on this particular occasion is not explained to 
us. Pavvattiri was of course included in Tondai-nadu. 
Pi-ohahly he was there at headquarlers on business, and 
was present at the time that this actual order happened 
io he issiu'd. He could iml be regarded as a regrilar 
meml)er of couucil. Then Ihere is the Yori-PoUal’am, 
that is the tax-i‘eyister. Th(' two, Ptoarn-vari and 
rnri-poftal-am, were apparently separate re£dst(n's and 
there weuK' two separate departments for these. The 
hearinc; of this is to he ch'arlv understood. Puravu 
is a t('rm that had reaiiained .so far unexqdained. It means 
actually, as some of the recently puhli.shed inscriptions^ 
make it clear, an indi\'idual holding consisting of a 
munher of phds of land scatteo-ed over various larc,-e- 
:fi('lds in a particulai" villa,c:<', constitutins^ the holding of 
one man, or one jeroperty, and fonning a single item of 
taxable land. The I'cgisTer of holdings, therefore, 
would naturally (‘ontain details as to what constituted 
each holding and to what payment it was liable; whereas 
the other is a depaT-tmeut whicli had i-eferemce' to the 
actual revenue paid and maintained a register record¬ 
ing in it the actual revenue, to which a holding was 
liable as ascertained by the actual {irea cultivated, which 

1 S. I. 1. Nos. 346, 348, &c. 
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mav be more or less, owin" 1n A^nrions pauses, fh'an tHe 
mensnroTinent iiotecl in the Puravn ref^ister. Romo, 
bits may lie imenltivatecl; some bits may bave 
lalids added io them 1>y r(‘(damation; some lats 
wbieh had not been bront^ht under e.nltivation for 
one reason or anotlnn' Avhen tin- surAa-y Avas aetnally 
made, may haAa> i)een broiudd under enltiAaition. These 
AAa're seAao'al rf'asons tha^ broiirdd about a A^ariation of 
the aefnal enltiA’aied Inddine' froMi tin- Imldine’ as ref>;is- 
tei'od in ihe S'enei'al re^isiei' of lioidincs. TTonee it is 
that this had to be trealed separalely' end a separate 
department maintained for it. When aa’o eome to the 
third diA'isicm, VarU.l'ftvnl'l'n , ]Aei’liaps a\’(' have here 
another de])artment, Avbieli maintain(*d the register of 
land laverme eolh-eted, and yei to 1 h* eolleeted, fi’om 
oaeh separate Imldinc'. Then eomes tlie fourth depart¬ 
ment, Vor/i/il uln, \A']ms(‘ funetion rnnst have been th(> 
posting of the rogisier of r( v(‘nnc paid by noting doAvn 
against each holding tile achial payment made. Thus 
Ave eome upon buir s“]>arate de]>arimentv, of roA'enue 
accounts. The otlun-s concm-ned are th(' officer in 
hharge of the king’s affairs, jiei-haiis corri^si ion ding to a 
revenue commissioner; then the other that is called 
arbitrator (a kind of chairman), whose function it was 
perhaps to see to the adjust iiient oF dues wheneA^er they 
should arise, or otherwisi' to sec to it that .the A’arious 
departments worked in ]n-oper co operation. There 
must haAa' been undoubtedly the Chief Secretary and 
the Secretary; the Sc‘cretar\'’s function aa^os to submit 
papers and olitain orders, tin* Chief Secretary main¬ 
taining a sujierAnsing .control oa’cv all official transac¬ 
tions that took place. Others present are inert' wit- 
A-31 
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nesses to the transaction and no more. This was the 
position at the headquarters of the sovereij^n ej'enerally 
as other records make it elear. and in this cas(\ he hap¬ 
pened to be in ennip away from th(' iK'ndqnaT’icrs, the 
only ditferenee betw<'(ai Ibis and the headqnariers bein" 
perhaps a smaller staff lu'rc' than at headquarters. The 
other possible difference* would be that the persons 
other than the officials hei’o present would be naturally 
different, and it may be perhaps in larger number at 
the capital. 

The first extraet made above eives an ielea that the 
provincial a’ovornmont was ea>ns^’'tih.''d ahnost like tin' 
headquartei's yovernme'nt with iteahai^s a compaca- 
tirely smaller staff. Tt will lx* ch'ar from the e'xtract 
that the provincial government acts the part of an 
intermediary be‘twe‘en the* headquarti'rs a.nd the localil\' 
concerne'ei, anel has otberAvise* no 7>art ieailar eharacter eef 
its oAAm. The heademartevs eYO’ennuent exorcises 
poAAW in reAxaiue aelministratiem not as an extemal 
authority whose inte-iweaition is e-alh'd, but as an autho¬ 
rity whose function it is to exe-rciso the power. The 
fact of its exercise thretueh the* local authority, howeA’(T, 
clearly indicates that it is a dewolution power. Tln^ 
headquarters e^ovemment, or th(' kins, bandins oAmr 
th(' authority to the villa,se assembly, various matters of 
the administration connected with the lof-ality in ful¬ 
ness, and seeiny to it that the i^ower that was thus 
devolved was not unnecessarily interfered with either 
by himself, or by his provijicial officials. This has 
reference so far only to the arhninistration in the 
revenue department and departments allied to it. 



Even so, the j^cnniine eo-operative spirit and the 
('(•iiiplete ef)Tdiality with whi('h de(nsions were accepted, 
though usually the ease, it would not be in keeping with 
fa'cts to assiniK', pr(wailed in every case. Differences 
tlier(^ were, and sf)ni(>tiines acute difference's. Official 
oi'ders and airangeinents were not always carried 
out with alaciity foi- one j'cason or another, and led 
necessarily to a certain amount of acerbity. But even 
here there is hardly (‘vidcnice of any inclination to call 
into fjuestioi] the good faith on the one side as well as 
the oth(!i-, which would exhibit wiuit of confldimce and is 
fiuitl'ul of trouble in consequence. Two t^qiical in¬ 
stances nia\' be given here of how such shoj'tcomings in 
tlK‘.adniinistration weir* met. The first instjuice is that 
(tf an omission like the one previously I'ccounted, per¬ 
haps graver in |)oint of the interests involved. This 
is on re(-ord in an inscription of Virarajendra, and is 
dated in his fifth year, which would give us a 
date A.u. 10G7. It comes from Tirumukkudal,^ 
and has referenct! to a grant to the great temple 
of Vishnu in the village. While the emperor 
was seated on the throne called Rajendrachola 
iXlavaJi Vtinarajaji hi his jialace at UmigaikondacHolan, 
eight of his (.‘xeciitive officers submitted the followmg 
repoi't to him; Seventy-five kakmjii of gold which the 
I’esidents of Vayalaikkavur, a Deuaddna village of the 
temple of Mahavishnu at. Tirumulikudal, used to pay 
for the SdJa of the temple (school or hospital), had been 
stopped since the second year “of the king who con- 
qui'red Irattapadi 7^ lacs (the territory of tlie Chaluk- 
yas), saw the back of •Ahavamalla twice Xon the field 

1 No. 186 of Appendix B, 1916. 
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ol' battl('), and biouglit peace and prosperity to the 
world.’" The kuig reli^rred to in tliis statcanent is the 
innuediate i)redeec‘ss()r of \'jrarrijendra, and his second 
year ^\’ould mean abuul a.J). 1057, that is, just about ten 
years before the date of the aeport. The king 
on hearing- the report issued order's granting, 
as a rent free temj)le gift, land yielding the 
75 kalaiija mentioned above. He added 1o this 
the taxes of the village, \iz., Vayalaikliavur, 
amouiiling to 72 hahtiija and 9 inaiijddi including all 
taxes, and tliei'cfoie eon.stiluiing a total incidence of 
revenue upon the village of 147 aard 9 manjddi in 

gold, ’file taxes ai’e imi together iai various groups. 
One class KlUntiitjHlUuiii' (naitior taxes or dues) iu- 
(duding L rkalaiiju 'Jhe gold to lae paid to the township, 
or for the township)), KwindmliackchCmaiii to be 

a lax in gold to be paid to the prince, or something like 
that), \ iuinar-parai ft he stone of the washerman, per- 
haias a javoJ.essional tax on the washermain using the 
stone foa- washing), Ta/iai/HilJjiui (a tax on siaiiths, 
silver saniths in paiiicular aaad other such fee). The 
other taxes folhiwiaag aix; aiot gi\ eai a distinct nanae, bui!, 
pea-h:'ij)s v\ e shall ha\'c to ckissify thean as mcl-lrai as 
o|)i)osed to the lll-irai, the aaaajor demands, viz., one 
Vclililidka ( that is the l.dka or gold piece that had to be 
paid <aaa each vcii of hind), Tingul Mcrdnia (something 
that had to lae paid eviu-y moaatla), MiUtii-Avanam 
(which litea’ally meaiaas of coua’se the pcaad market or 
bazaar, which anay mean a tax uiaon the jewelleay in the 
shops), Tarippadaviii, the .sc/-/ on the loom that perhaps 
aneaais a taix levied oia each cloUi for WKamen as it was 
comxaleted on the loom). The aiext Valmigai-Idangai 
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Maganmai (a sort of poll-tax upoti the riglit hand and 
ihe left hand castes), Dasavoudain (the tenth tax) ; this 
seems to be the ten per cent, market dues on 
things brought and sold in the market. Mddaiklcdsu 
seems to be a seiiiorage due upon coins, madai m(‘aning 
a gold coin; and the; last item mentioned here is Vlra- 
selw, the cloth of the warrior, whatever that may 
signify. So tlnai what the order did was not merely to 
]-eetify the omission by resloriug Ihe gift of whatever 
was .colleel ed u|)on land mider cull ivation, but it was 
also made to include the royal dues other than land 
revenue, i>ure aiid simple. That is the first i)oint to 
note. 

The second iJoint is that Ihe fact of the omission 
was brought to the notice; of the king by his eight; offi¬ 
cers, whoever they 1)e. flow was this the function of 
the eight officers .^ The details of procedure du not 
hai^pen to be ‘‘iven to us in the inscription. From what 
we know from other records generally, it would seejii 
that th(; matter al)out which complaint had been made 
• and the proceedings in regaixl to which must have been 
initiated, must have arisen either by a comxdaiiit, from 
the locality, or thi* temple concerned, or by a report of 
the auditing officer' on the occasion of his investigation 
into the accounts of the temjrle. In this case, it rather 
seems to be perhaps the result of a complaint by thie 
temple management, as an auditor could not have taken 
ten years to discover it. Whichever way it came, the 
matter seems to have concerned eight departments each 

of which had to look nr and examine as to the truth of 

* 

the facts, and when on such examination they found the 
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.•i]l(‘nati(nis tmo. they apparontly submitted fj. joint 
r(‘port tliai the facts were as stated. This ini^dics the 
follcAviny y)r(>e(‘duie. A coinplauit was made and in- 
Yestif>atioii in all its di'tails was ordered. The investi- 
yalioii was mideiiakeii by the deparlmeiil directly con- 
eerjied, certified to as corJ-i‘Cl b\' the auditing depart- 
]neii1s and ulliniately the report was agreed to by all the 
de])arlmeiits i-oiiecrned directly or indirectly and in one 
Avay or another with the transaction. The eight depart¬ 
ments tiiei'efoi'c would be represented by their heads, 
and they would ]h‘ rhietly de|)artnu'nts associatisl with 
the revenue, arcounts and peiha])S local government 
also. Once tile niatlei- had been brougiit to the notice 
of the king in that comjdete form in which it seemsj to 
liave been, there remained notliing for the king to do 
except to pass ordei's and he jiassed oiders accordingly, 
the order consisting of course o:l.' two parts. The iii’st 
part is the restoration of the giant, and the next is an 
additional grant ; this was to make uj) the inadequacy 
of the original grant to meet tlie ie\j)cnses of the temple. 
The need for tlu! additional giant is not clear unless it 
be that, in the course ed the investigation, it was dis-' 
ciwei'evi that tiu‘ To Ldlanja granted was not, adequate to 
meet t he requirements of the seiwice for which the grant 
was originally made, and fhe necnl having lieen felt for 
an addition to this, nothing better could have been done 
t han to ha ve traiisterred t lie wht»le of t he irweiiues of the 
A illage to the tenqile instead of a jiai't, as it liad hitherto 
been. As the inscription itself imis it, the original grant 
of the 75 the amount according to the Vari- 

jxdtal.ain, the tax register, was restored; and to it was 
added the other incomes coming hito the register of 
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land taxes, the miseollanoous taxes, &e. TTie totalise'rl 
reA^eniie from theses was asked to be addf'd as r('cistered 
and fiatbered up 1 opc'lbm- in anotlier department, wbich 
is named (Khnuinl, tb<‘ total of revenne demands upon 
tbe partienlav rillap;'. Jn (JIkm- words tin’ land vcTenre 
of the particular villape, and the otlicr miscellaneous 
items of revenue ]»ayabl(> In llie kinp <ii’ ,cov<‘rnment 
were botb of them put top-cflior, and tlu' villap<‘ was 
mad(‘ ovei“ in complete' posse-ssion as a T)rvotlnii(i, or pift 
to the tenpih', because the oripinal amount proved to bo 
inadequate 1o the carrying’ out of the se'rvice for which 
provision had lecen made. We there'fore' see here what 
an actual prant involve'd, and even as a restewation tin 
matter was not disposed of in a ]n'rfun(*tory or hap¬ 
hazard fashion. 'Plu' procedure adoieted is a,pain fully 
broup.ht to our notice, ;md nothin,'/ was done without fi 
proper investipation and rcs]>onsibl(' re])ort. But that 
is not all. When tb" order had been issiU'd actually six 
of tlu' royal officers of the T'(J(n)], rilIan: tthose in im¬ 
mediate attenda.ncet, and offi<-('rs belonpinp to the 
Yicjoi/il (the S(‘cretariat) communicated th," order. Tt 
fk)es not require dO officers to communieate the order. 
What actually is the case apain is that as many depart- 
menls of various kinds, and sections of offices as were 
<-oncerned in the mattei' had ti'> take note of an import¬ 
ant order like this. Tn addition to thes ■ 30 officers. 
tlu'Tc' woi'c ^n'esent on the occasion ten otficc'i-s of th( 
Pnravuvari-Tinailil"al/nii, that is the departments of 
survey aud settlement alike. Tlu're were also ]^resent 
the officer in charpe of the tax-repister (Varipof- 
taJfam) ; other officers present were (1) accounts officer 
clearly, the Variyil Jdu, that is, the officer in charpe of 
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fHo roYoniio or faxos pm’fl ir* : ofKors wTiose functions Ho 
not appear to lie qnito el(>ar are the MtiMravefH (the 
chief officer perhans of th'* Ah'fti, rillas’e Avatch or of 
the free serATces. Trrippii (the meaning is not clear), 
TnrnriiNaffii (that is the reo^ister of the classification 
of land), PnlnvifoifO'iii (perhaps an officer in custoHv of 
the mnutool or practicf' of the lo^-alitA^) and others. 
The totalised arnonip of 147 l.-nlan jn and 9 mnu jadi is 
ordered to lie coriAao-tod at tln^ rate of Id l.TdrDiif^ for each 
1-nl/nijt^ hy the TinjaltTf^ari measnre, and other income 
in cold and under certain iniscellaneons heads amonnt- 
inclo216M Z/esv' and 2 vul (.201h) AA^er-'oi’dered to he 
assicni'd for the service in Ihe temph'. Amone: these 
AA'as an annual festiA'al on tlu'hiidhday of YTrarajen’dra, 
Ihe AslrKjia Nalrt^fiafra in the month of f2|raA’’ana. 
An.ciist-Septemher in each year. There Avas the recital 
of th(‘Y,‘IishnaA'a scripture, TirnATvyrnoli. The third 
A\ms an annual fesiival in Ihe month of Tvarttika and 
under the aslerism of PfirA'ilshada in honour of A^aisy<a 
l\fridhaA’a, aaIio se'cms to haA’c hcen responsible for the 
reAUAad of the charities in the temple, and who seems to 
haAY put himself to Iho expense of constructing a cini^d 
hall for the temyde called Jauanatha Mantapa. 

This has reference merely to Avhat may be regarded 
as a sort of omission Avhich had remained unreraedied 
for ten years of AAdiat AAms in origin a royal grant. What 
foIloAvs is a differcait oi'der, more acut(‘ in jioint of cha¬ 
racter, the import of which has been to some extent mis¬ 
understood also. This is a case that has reference to 
what AA'as done by the govenior, or the viceroy of the 
locality, who carried out Avhat was a general order of the 
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monarch. The record has reference to the rei^n of the 
great Chola Kiilottunga TTT, and comes fToni the temple 
at Tiruvotti.yhr, the modern northern suburb of 
Madras. Tt is mnnlx'red 202 of AT)T)en(lix B for the 
year 1912. ^ 

T have appemrl my translation of this record to this 
lectin'e— 

An officer of the locality by nam(> or title Madava 
rayar, in all probability YTra-Nai'asimha A’adavarayar, 
the ruler of Kalahasti and gOA’^ernor of Pottappinad, 
seems to have enjoyed the confidence of the monarch to 
the extent, of haA’ing been the recipient of the high 
honour of being calh'd VUhiindr or Princ(‘. Tie im¬ 
posed a tax called Ponrari. obAuou.sly under orders from 
the headquarlers, on all the lands in certain Aullages of 
the District at one quarter a/ddotper veli of land. Being 
a general impost of an extraordinarv character, this 
must haA"e been impo.s(“d by royal order, and probably 
the' officer aa'os simply putting into opei’ation AAdiat Avas 
a general order of the monarch. But he sc'erns to liaA^e 
neglected Ashat Avas tin* usual practice, A'iz.. the exclusion 
of uncnltiAmted lands in villages fi-om this general im- 
po.st. Having promulgated th-c order imposing the tax, 
he commissioiK'd a subordinate offic'cr of his, by name 
or title Abdaiyamalagiyan PaiAhr Hadalvan' to collect 
the rcA’cnue thus imposed. The landholders of the 

1 I acknowledge witli pleasure here my obligation to ni.v friend. Pandit 
Dr. Hirananda Sastri, Epigraphist to tlie Covernment of India, who permit¬ 
ting my examining the transcript in original at tlie Office of the Assistant 
Superintendent for Epiginpliy. Mr. ,S, V. Visvanatlia was good enough 
to provide the facilities for nr, examining tlie documents. 1 Itave since 
been allowed to take copies of the transcripts through the kindness Of 
Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyar. 

A— 
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village Piirmaivayil, wliich otHerwise ;was known as 
Rajanarayanackaturvedimang-alarn. obviously a Brah¬ 
man village, were also obliged to pay this tax. The tax 
could uot be colleeted and the officer resorted to eoer- 
ciA-e processes, collected all that could be collected from 
out of the common funds of the Sabha, and for the 
balance due held the members of the village assembly 
responsible, aiTested and put tbem to distress uot merely, 
but threw them into j)i’ison. It seems lK)W(‘ver that in 
this coercive process he left out the Brahman mc'mbers 
of the assembly, perhaps becaiise they were usually not 
subject to this trc'atment. Eight or ten of these Brah¬ 
man members are nsentioned by name. It must be 
said to their credit that in thesci distrt'ssing circum¬ 
stances they did not utilise Ibeir freedom to sleep over 
the matter, but exhibited a very commendable degree of 
public interest in setting ab<»ut promjdly to do what 
could be done to bring about the relief of their colleagues 
of the village assenil)ly. What they did was, they put 
up to public auction in behalf of the villag(‘ assembly 
80 x)elis of land lying uncultiA’ated in one of the hamlets 
of P.iuinaiA’ayil, and succeeded in selling it foi- 200 1mm 
to a certain Pichchan-Duggai-alvan. They utilised the 
cash thus realised to . pay ui> the dues and get 
their colleagues released. Tlu' record being a 
record in the tem 7 >le which is concernt'd rather 
with the gift of the land thus purchased to the 
temple, does not proceed to stat(‘ what happened as 
between the assembly and the governor. But the man 
who purchased the 80 velis of land seems to have in¬ 
tended it for a charitable purpose. He disposed of 
20 velis by assigning them in parts to a Vishnu temple, 



a, eTaina Palji to a slirhie of tho local Pidari (village- 
deity) and by gifts among a certain number of learned 
Brahmans (Bhattas). The remaining 60 reZ/.s he dedi¬ 
cated, with tlu- j)ermissiou of the king, for the mainten¬ 
ance of n pavilion in the temple, called Vyakarnadana 
IMandapa, at Tiruvottiviir, and for the provision for the 
ui)keej) of teachers and x>upils, who studied grammar in 
additi(»n to the conduct of the annual festival concerned, 
'riiis last jirovision involvc'd two imrjooses. According 
to tradition ITinini is believed to have been taught 
gramma !■ by Siva himself, and it is this gift of gi'ammar, 
particularly the 14 initial Sutras called Maheshvara- 
sfitins made by Siva that is under allusion here; and 
this is what is cehibrated as a festival in the hall which 
WHS si)t‘<Mally constructed for the purpose. But the 
thoughtful donor was not merely content with provid- 
ijig for a festival; he also made provision for the conti¬ 
nuous cultivation of the subject, and made arrange- 
mcjits for teachers to teach the subject and students to 
learn it in the Diaiitapa all the year round. Both these 
ai'e involved in the gift of the 60 vMis of land. 

% 

B(‘V(‘rting to the dis])Ut(‘ between the governor and 
the assembly, whii-h is our particular purpose, the error 
seems to bav(‘ been on the part of the governor; but tho 
I)ersistence in tlu't rror is unusual, and we are not able 
to explain from the document itself how it came about. 
The resistance on the i)art of the village assembly to the 
degree shown here in this case is also not very usual. 
But in this case they were undoubtedly i'l the right, 
as numbers of such exemptions actually allowed, 
have even come down to us. It must have been perhaps 



the result of a iiiisunclerstandiug of the order; and it 
was possibly niisplaccid eiilhusiasia iii the carrying out 
of tlie ordej', ilial failed to admit au ajJiJcal to the head¬ 
quarters as to what e,\aet l\- ^\ as tlie import of the order. 
Another inscription almost in the same place in the 
temple, but reterring to the third year of Rajaraja III, 
the immediate successor of Kulottuuga, indicates the 
X)ossibilit\' of errors like this. There the question re¬ 
lates to a \ asl e.xtenl of land, the revenue of which was 
assigned to tin; temple. .But the doubt seems to have 
arisen, for what pat tn iilai reason we ilo not know, whe¬ 
ther it was an Jj angal or ii jSiuytU, two technical terms. 
Iraiigal would meati the autihtjojj oi; the taxes on the 
land and Jiiakiug it tax-i'jee. hiiiigal would simply 
mean the assigmnent of the taxes, ami the transferring 
of the iucojue theretimii to another body or person. 
The reJ'ereiice wtis made to the icing at the time when 
he happened to be present m Tiruvottiyur W’hether 
what was hitendc'd by the i-oyal ol der w’as the abolition 
of tile taxes, or their iiansiei' ti» iiie temple. The king 
gave it out, of course after reference, that it certainly 
was not an abolition, but a iinae ti ansfer of the revenues, 
to the temple, and what was ordered was that it should 
be removed from the legist ei" oi rents due to the govern¬ 
ment and transferred to the register of lands paying 
revenue to the temple. This nidi cates that errors like 
that w ere of acttiai occurrence, and the usual method of 
rectilication w as liy refm ence to the authorities concern¬ 
ed. AListakeii enthusiasm in caiaying out royal orders 
may lead to consequences of a serious character. The 
illustration above reftared to exhibits the possibility of 
such error, and at the same time shovt s,a commendable 
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public spirit in the iuoinl)t‘rs of ilic ass('inbly Avho took 
it out of the impasse to which it had conu; by the hasty 
action of the royal officer. This Yadavaraj ar is re¬ 
ferred to in other inscriptions as an enlightened aud 
liberal-minded govei'nor generally. 

TRUNK ROADS. 

We have had occasion already to point out in our 
study of the inscriptions in Utlarainalliir th«at thes(' 
niral localities were provided with otTicial machinery 
for looking after roads, Tlu'ir functions were not 
merely confined to the maintiaianct' of the roads already 
made, but seem to haA’e involvc'd the rnaldng of new 
roads as well. These apparently were roads which 
served the; locality, and must have betui those; within the 
limits of the jural unit serAung the purposes of catering 
to the needs of commimication, ordinaiy and even indus¬ 
trial, of the locality concerned. But apart from these, 
we liaA^e reference to large trunk roads, which led across 
the Avhole length of the coimtry far beyond the limits of 
the Tamil laud. Of such we have reference from very 
early times to some of a very defijiite character. We 
have for instance' tlu; road called VadulavoU in Taw>il> 
Andhrapathd in Sanskrit, and this consisted of tAvo 
roads, a western and an eastern, as they are actually so 
distinguished. We have already referred to them as 
the two trunk roads that lead out of the 'regions of 
Madras northAvards, t»ne nearei' the coast and the oth(‘r 
into the ulterior up the plateau and across Mysore. 
Similarly we have reference to another called Tadi- 
kaivali, leading apparently to the division called Tadi- 
kaippadi, which was composed of a considerable part 
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of Eastern Mysore and parts of the districts, it may be 
of Jiellary and Anantajiur. We have a similar refe¬ 
rence to the trunk road leading to Kott-aru in the 
extJ'eine south of the peninsula. There is also a road 
called Kougarali, I'oad thi'ough the Ivongu country. 
These consi itiiled the main thoroughfares of tratfic from 
(.Mie JcgioJi ol' the country to another, and cut through 
the whole of the 'I’aiuii countjy connecting the entire 
length of the interior ri'gions Avith coast towns at salient 
l>osilions serving tlie useful purpose of commerce over¬ 
seas. 


The local roads that we mentioned at the beginning 
were not merely A'illage pathways but Avere themselves 
roads of considerable Avidth, and could be described 
appropriateh' as roads in the modern sense of the term, 
as Ave get reference's to I'oads of (>4 spans so that the 
local roads are not altogether mere village jAetliAvays. 
These trunk roads therefore must have been biggei' 
roads than those, and must have been I’oads of import¬ 
ance taking one thi'ough the Avhole country and provid¬ 
ing efficient means of coinumnication not merely foj’ 
])assengers but e\en for heavy vehicular traffic. The 
reference to the road to J\oi_taru is made in connection 
with the great Chola king, Jvulottunga, who is said, in 
that connection, to have j)lanted colonies of jnilitary men 
in agricultural localities along this great road. The 
step was taken jirolialily Avith a vicAv to holding the 
Pandya comitry effectivel.N' in subjection, and this mea¬ 
sure was taken as a rnattei' of precaution against |)os- 
sible rebellion of the people of the j ecently subordinated 
country. The road is not spoken of as specially con- 



stnicted for the purpose, but is aetually referred to in 
terms which would susrirest that it was a lou^' existiu"' 
road, and a Avell-hnowu and well-used thorouR'hfare; 
and the colonies were plant'd alou”; this famous 
ihoroufthfare. While ilierefore wo are ch'ar fiYun the 
information that lias come down to ns that the roads in 
the rural localities wei’c maintained hy the rural admi¬ 
nistration. such as it was. no inrormation has come doAvn 
to us yiA'in^" ns details as to how exactly tin' great trunk 
roads Avere mad<‘ and maintained, aa'Iio Avas resiionsible 
for their adminis1rati(^'n. Wo ar<‘ dri\'en therefoi'e to 
make ont theso inforonlially. Tt is just 7 )ossihlo that 
the roads were in part mainla.inod hy the rural unit 
AvheroA’(‘r those main roads passed Avithin the limits of a 
7 >articnlar rnral unit, and as they must have ^lassed for 
the gri'ator part of their way through rnral units, a 
considerahle part of it might have come within the com- 
])etency of the rnral unit. AVherevei' it transciaided 
th(‘se limits, the roads must have been made by either 
the ]»n>vincial or by the central goverimieiit. and main 
tained in an efficient condition for puriaise.s military as 
AV('ll as commercial. Risa^rds liaAa* come doAAm to us 
ghdng us intimation that armies Avere mai*ched*to and 

fro across the Avhole length of the count r\". and this 

• • 

('oiild iv()< ]iav(* l)(.‘(‘]i (l<nu* willioiil roads, and it would bo 
AV(‘llnigb inipos8il)l(‘ t<) ]*)i*(‘sin)K‘ llial tin*' roads w{‘r(' 
made eneli time for ilu* (xa-asion. T1 is lioAYovor matter 
tor regret that no informal ion of a vcoy (explicit eharae- 
ter has eome down to us in regard io tlu‘ mainteiiani-e 
and manage]n(‘nt of these roads. 

When however tve coi\w to ofh(‘i‘ largc^ woi'ks of 
public utility, we eome uijon a nmiiber of references to 
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the building of great temples with all their appurten- 
aiieees, such ns eharitnbh' feeding houses, educational 
institutions, rest houses and the like. The great Raja- 
rajesvara temple in Taupm* is a well-known founda¬ 
tion of Rajaraja T himself. The temple at Giangai- 
kondasolapui’am, the capital towm itself that was con¬ 
structed there and the huge tank to Avhich we have been 
making reference alrc'ady were* all of them foundations 
of his son Rajendra, the (langaikondachola. The 
t(‘mph‘ about four miles from Kumbakonam called 
Tiriblnn anam is similarly a foundation of Kulottunga 
ITT, who had the alternative tith> Trubhuvana-YTra, 
fi'om which the t(>mple takes its name. Otlun- temples 
were undoubt(“dly older, and extensiw' works of repairs 
and renovation in addition lo mere donations for parti¬ 
cular purposes and on paiiicular occasions, wa-re made 
by rulers themselves in their individual ca]>acity and 
occasionally ]ierhaps even as public giFIs. Public gifts 
however to tlu'Se and the (‘xpenditure op public funds 
certainly were not llu‘ rule. They were very 
exceptional. 

j. 

.Associated with these and perhaps to some extent 
independently of them, were educational instihitions, 
such as colleges Avith hostels attaclu'd to them, and hos¬ 
pitals eA’en W<‘re pi’ovided for. These were as miich 
priA^ate foundations ns the others. Occasionally either 
the whole proA’ision, or part of the proAnsion, aavos made 
from public rcAX'nues. Retailed accounts of two such’ 
educational institutions, hostels attached to them and 
the foundation of a hospital are set forth below as they 
have come doAvn to us in inscriptions. 
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Larger Irrigation Worhs .— 

It was already pointed out that ordinary irrigation 
works of a minor eharaeter, and even those of a com¬ 
paratively larc:er character, came within the* purview 
of rural administration, cei iainl v so far as their upkeep 
was concerned, wliaiever he ihe way th('Se w('i'e brouerht 
in.to heinff. We hav(\ at least in a f('\v eases, infonna- 
tion as to how these hav l)een hronylit into existence 
where they weiv of a S 7 )ecially lara-e character, and it 
would he worthwhile taking not<* of these'. Amony these 
we may note first of all that ttie principal channels of 
irripfation that exist in the Trictiinoyeoly and Tanjore 
Districts and constitute the ii i'ipation re'sources and the 
niea’ns of the aerricultural ■|trosy)‘^'rity ref the Districts, 
existed in times anterior even to the yreat Clioln kinpj 
Ra.iaraja, that is, in the centuries he-foce A.n. 1000. It is 
old tradition that says that it Avas the ancient Ohola 
Ivarikrda that was responsible for the damminp; of the 
KaAa'i'i at tlie Orant Ancient and niakiny au'Ca' many of 
the distributory channels that f'.'trrv the AA'aters of the 
KaATTi all ov('r the delta. It may be that the tradition 
is tru(' substantiallAX Tint Ave note hc'rc a few channels 
that l)om* rianirs AvhiHi r,ro rt'forahh' to the lime of the 
Cholas., wliose periotl of^ nih‘ is; Avhat we are (’on- 
sirlevine: at ■pT(\S(‘i}1. Tlier(‘ are soioe evcai referrable 
to later times. Of Ihis last oik* liood exaiiTiile is fur¬ 
nished hy the streatn called Tirumalairajan, wliieh 
reaches tin* sea about stwen or (‘ieht miles north of 
Ne^upatam at a ])lace c'alhd Tinimalairajan]>atthiam. 
This last city was the capital of the Vijayanauar prince 
Tiiaimalai Raja, and tlfe stream probal)ly took its name 
from him and may actually owe its existence to his* 
A—3G 
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enterprise. But tHe stream next after it on tHe Nida- 
mangalnm road, about lialf a mile from it, s<^es by the 
name Mudikoncbln, a well-knoA^m title of Raiarfija. 
Either the canal was made by Rajaraja himself, or by 
somebody in his reigii, who honoured it Avith the name 
of the ruling' sovereign for the time lAeing. But ihe 
other channels, big’ and small, seem all of them to be of 
an older date, and must haA^e been in existence and in a 
useful and flourishing condition in th(‘ time* to which 
we are I’eferring. Channels that could b(‘ thus marked 
out are coraparatiAxd v fcAA*, A\'hil(‘ those* AA'ith older names 
and possessing ihe chai'acier of old irrigation AA'orks are*, 
as Cf>mpa7ed Avith ihese, many. There are two channels, 
howeA’er, which call for particular atteaition. They 
both of them bear the name Yirasolan. preebably after 
the name of a princo'-goA’ernor. or of the tiiIct' himself. 
The Cholas were in the habit of conferring titles nyion 
their relations on tin* oc<-asion of their acc('ssion to the* 
throne, and seA'eral ])rinc('S rec<‘iA'ed titles, and some¬ 
times one and ^he same prim'oreceiA’ed different titles on 
different occasions. Tin* identification ot tin* holders 
of these titles is therefon* not a matti-r upon which Ate 
could feel certain. Ea-cu admitting ])ossibility of error, 
we are not likely to l)o in error by many generations in 
these cases. A prince Virasolati was administering im- 
poi’tant provinces for the (fl’olas and AAa* knoAV of a great 
Chola. king VTrachola, Vlrarajendra as he is called 
in full style. The channels under rc:ference may be 
due to the. one or the other, and it may be even both. In 
any case they are not divided widely apart in point of 
time. The first is a channel Avhich takes off from the 
Kaveri just a short distance below Kumbakonam and 



leaches the sea near Tranquebar. The Kaveri itself 
I'eaches th(v sea about twenty to twenty-five miles fur¬ 
ther north. This portion of the d(!lta is considered one 
of the most fertile ti'acts because; of the fertility carried 
to a veiy great extent by the, new channel called Vira- 
solan. ^J’hei-e is another Virasolan, howevei’, its full 
name being- Virasola Vadavaru, popularly known now- 
a-days by the latter part of the name Vadavaru, north¬ 
ern stream. It is a canal which runs close to the walls 
of Tanjore on its northei-n side taking off from the 
Vc'nnai- some way noi th of the town. It is a smaller 
liver than even the previous one, but the real import- 
aiure of it consists in this. It leads the water of the 
Veinuir to a distance of ten to fifteen miles south of 
the (course of the Vennar itself, fuid serves the purpose 
of irrigating a comiiaratively small area on the way. 
'idle main j)Ui pose of t he chamiel however seems to have 
been to store the Hood waters of the river in an artificial 
(auk in the village called Vaduvur ten or twelve miles 
from Alannargudi. hrom this tank channels are taken 
out , and they ii rigate a comjiaratively lagre area of the 
wiore aiid i)aits of the Tanjore District, bringing into 
wet cultivation lands which otherwise snould have, been 
dr>- lands and no more. This has therefore to be re¬ 
garded as a chamiel deliberately made for the purpose 
of feeding the tank from which the irrigation of the diy 
parts of the district is luacle possible. 

In respect, of these irrigation canals, there are two 
possible methods of bringing them into existence. It 
is not beyond the administrative enterprise of the 
rulers, or the co-operative labour of the subjects, pro¬ 
vided there is an organisation behind them to bring this 



iiito existence. iiave no definite infomiation whe- 
tiiei- these were eonsti'ucted by the rulers as special 
works carried out at tiieir own expense, or at the ex¬ 
pense of the public treasury, for either of which it is 
quite to quote examples ff'om inscrip¬ 

tions. it Avuuld also be possible in these cases to 
utilise the labour of the \ ;irious localities through which 
tile sti'cauis pass to get ilie people to eoustruet the ehan- 
nels so far us it passed through tiie rural areas with 
which tuey are ( oueerned, pioeided either the prince or 
the poiem.ale fouiiu LUe uieaus to make the head works 
and such ouier of the a^qinrionaiicos either at his own 
expense or ai public exiiense. itecords have come 
down to us lO gi\e tUe niiormaiioii as to how exactly 
these w eie carried ctuL. ^iiioUier large scheme of ii*ri- 
gaiioii must oe meiitioiieu uei’e, ana we have full iiifor- 
matioii concerning ii. the C'hola counti'y proper is not 
ojjc which depenas ror its irrigation upon tanks. But 
us was reinaihed aircadv', there are and parts of the 
coLUitry e\en witnin the area of the present Tanjore 
fiislricl where n\ er iirigation is well nigh impossible 
anU storage ianks are a maiter of neeessJly. Ihe tank 
adi erted to iii eoimeeiion wrin me v adavar nas reiulion 
to lUe souinern extrennt^; ox tne drstnci. 


I'he nwrihern end of it is similarly mider the same 
need. Tne eomiUy on the northern bank of the Cole- 
loon foi‘ s<jme distance is of about the saine character 
and would have lemamcd unc,ulti\able l>ut for special 
irrigation works of this character. Just in that locality 
a site has been chosen for the construction of a big irri¬ 
gation tank, one of the largest irrigation works in 



India, by the early Chola ruler Rajendra I, son of 
Rcijaraja. This was a tank in the inimediate vicinity 
of the Chola capital GangaikoiidasoiaiJurain on the 
trunk road from Salem and further north along the 
north bank of the Coleroon river and i^roceeding now-a- 
days to Madras. 11. is not tin- position where the natu¬ 
ral iidvantages for thc^ constrm-tioJi of iiTigation tanks 
exist, as in other favoured localities for this kind of 
work, the countJ ,)' being tlat tliei e juid liaving compara¬ 
tively few hills Worth the name. The physical advant¬ 
ages for constructing such a work are not obvious. But 
the existence of differences of level have been utilised 
along with certain other favourable features to plan out 
a big tank with a btmd on the lowest side rumring as 
long as 16 ndles. The total area of the tank must have 
been very large if the water had been impomided by a 
bund of this great length, fso note of its actual size 
had been made anywhej c. But two chaimels of water 
were xuade to feed tlie taiik. One of these took off from 
the C(deroon higher up and brought the water to the 
tank. To supplement this source of supply another 
• chaimel was taken off from the northern stream 
.Vellar, wliich sometimes is \ ei'y destructive in its,ffoods, 
aiid that Avas similarly led into the tank. The waste 
wen of the tank was just about the middle of the long 
bund of 16 miles from_ which the waters were led 
through the southern parts of the Chidambaram Taluq 
to where at present one big irrigation trmk with 64 
sluices supplies that |)art of the. district with water for 
irrigation. This is the well kirown Viranam tank. 
This huge irrigation, work was constructed about the 
same time as the famous Bhojpur Lake of Rajendra.’s 
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coutempornrv, the n'l’cat Blioja of Dhar. We are told 
in the Sanskrit paj't of the Tirnvalangadu plates that 
when liajendra the tla]igaikondacliola returned from 
liis norihern invasi(»ns wiili all the sjxnls of war th,at 
he collected in a lu’olonged and distant campaign, he 
wished to signalise; the A'icloiious campaign by a monu¬ 
ment, iisually a tower of A’ictory. He just chose this 
form of celehraling the event and made this ‘‘big tower 
of victory”, the very big irrigation taidv and called it 
Chola-Gangam, the (langa (or the Ganges) of the 
Cholas, ami that was to si-rxe the purpose of a pillar of 
victory. This was (luile close to the capital that he built 
for hhnself with all the a])j)urtx“jiances of a royal resi¬ 
dence, Avhich remained the cai)ital, if wi- may say so, of 
the Gholas and their successors the I’andyas till their 
power was overthrown by the earl\’ Muhammadan in¬ 
vasions. I'lie I'ollowing extract fi oni i/haroah's Gazet¬ 
teer of the middle of the nuicteenth centiuy gives an 
idea <rf the taidv as it existeil at that tijjie, and pro Aides 
us with a glimpse of the cit\' as well. 

‘‘It ma\’ also Ite mentioned that in the Woodiar- 
polliem talooh there is aii embankment sixteen miles 
l(»ng running north and south, provided Avith seA’eral 
substantial sluici s and of great sti'ength, Avhich in for¬ 
mer times must ha\'e formed one of the largest reser¬ 
voirs in India. Tliis huge tank or lake; was tilled partly 
by a channel from the Goleixton river, upwards of 60 
miles in length, Avhich enters it at its southern end, and 
partly by a smaller channel from the Vellaur, which 
entered in on the noith. 'Traces of both these channels 
still remain. The tank has been mined ami useless for 
many years, and its bed is now almost wholly overgroAvn 
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with high and thiek jungle. Tt is said traditionallv that 
its ruin was wilful and the aet of an invading army. 
Near the south(‘ni (‘xlreinity of the bund Ihove is a 
village now surroundod by jungh'. vailed Clungaeunda- 
pooram. Tmmedinbdy in its vieinily is a j)agoda oi 
V(‘ry large siz<' and costly workinans]ii|). and elos(‘ by, 
surrounded and ovei-grown wilh jungle, are sotne re¬ 
mains of ancient bniblings, now much resembling the 
m<»unds or “lu'aps” which indicate tlu' sit(‘ of anei(-nt 
Babylon, but in which the village e1dei*s point out the 
varifuis ])aits of an extensive and magnifici(‘nt palace. 
When this |)alacc was in existence Ciungacundapooi-iin. 
was the Avealtby .and flonrisbing c,a])ital of a small 
monaia-by, and the great tank spread fertility and 
industry ovei- miles .and miles (d wb.at iv.: now trackless 
Torest. Tt has often been pi'oject-al to restore that 
maginficent work, and su]>])ly it by .a cbannel from the 
upper annicnt; but Intberto this sclHaiie, like so many 
others for enriching the country, has remained in abey¬ 
ance for w.ant of Tkigineer <d‘ficei-s to m.ake the n<‘C(‘S- 
sary examination. .\t some future time it may be pro- 
’secuted to a s\tceessfnl issue; till tlnas this most fertile 
tract must rejiiain covered with jungh' and almost bare 
of men; and the few inliabitauts will still ])oin1 with 
])ride to the ancient bund .as .a monument of the gr.and 
and gigantic enterjirise of their ancient soAa'iaagns, and 
compare it contemiduously with tin' undert.akings of 
their present ruhu'.s. Spi-aking of the noble tenpde of 
Ctungacundapoorum, it must not Ix' omitted that Avhen 
the lower Coleroon annicut was built, tlu' structure was 
dismantled of a large part of tin* splendid granite sculp- 
'tures which adorned, it, and the enclosing wall was 
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nlmost wholly VloRtroyorl, ihi order to ohtnin materials 
fo7* the worh. The poor peorde did their ntinost to pre¬ 
vent this'destriiotion and snolintion of tlio venerated 
edifiee, hy the sorvants op a yoveiannont, wHo eonld 
show no title to it, but of eonrse without sneeess: tliev 
were only ]>iinished for eontcanpt. A promise was made 
indexed that a wall of bimdc should Ix^ bnilt in plaee of 
the stom^ Avail that was T>nlled down : bnt nnhappilv it 
innst be reeorded that tins p^T>m^s^‘ has mwer been 
redeem(‘d.’’ 

This as wo kiuw" d(‘finitely fro?n Raiendra^s ins- 
en*ptions is a Avorh: of th(‘ monareh eonstrneted ont of 
tlu' Tx^sonrees of the Tnonarch hinisedf fivan the plunder 
and other s]>oils of AV'ar 1hat h(‘ broiurhl Avitli him from a 
])rolonLn'd siieeessfnl eam])aie’n as far as th(‘ banks of 
the tTamres sfrikine; the riAxm in the rec^ion between 
Renar<‘s and "Patna. This imaision was AAdiat S'aA^e him 
tlu' nemo Ganenikonda. Gliola. Tie felf so prond of his 
aelnkwement that he pen^petnated the memory of it in this 
benetiramt AV03*k, aa viiiy it the name that would I’emind 
us of its oiy^in unh'ss the name itself is forc:otten as 
i1 actually happcaied to b(\ in this ease. 

T(In ce'.‘oar/7 Tv^>frlvfiov -9.-^ 

RMiondra. Ihe G-ma'aikondachola, whose pride in 
his conquests did not make hi]7i oidivious of the public 
irood CA^en in Ihe ma^ction of a A^ictory menar>TiaA by bim, 
Avas a peculiarly enlightened monarch, AAdiose paitiality 
for literature is in smdi eAudence in the composition of 
fho Ssniislaif Prnsa^^fi in the T/7*]iv/lIa]ic*adu-plates, 

lemdod dowai to iis as o]h* of man A' inscia'ptfons. 

From a plac(' called •Fnnavirani in 1h(' South Arcot 
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District comes an inscription ffivinff an account of an 
educational foundation of his, which gives us an idea of 
his notions in this particular department. Reference 
has ah'eady l)e(‘n madt! to several educational found.a- 
tions by 7)riA'ate individuals fov various |mrpos(‘s begin¬ 
ning with ihe foundations foe the cultivation of the 
science of gi'aniniai', foi- wdiich provision was inad(^ by a 
lady in Uttaraniallur, Wt- noied tlu' provision that was 
made for th(‘ study of Prabhrdcaram, th<' worl< of a 
school of MTniathsa at Ivumbhahonam. We also siini- 
l.arly refericd to tlie provision foi the ioaching of 
grammar in ihe iemple of Tirin’ottiyfir. Thei'e are also 
references io provisions made foi" ihe ])urpos'- of tc'ach- 
ing, the Siv’a Dharma and Siddhania. These are but 
stray refi'rences to individual f(»undaiions for these 
particular studies, and giv(‘ us no idea <)f what like a 
college, or wdiat might even well be called a Tbiivei-sity, 
was organised like. This inscription of Rajendrachola 
at Ennayiram gives us details, from whie-h it is "jiossible 
to recemstruet something like an insiitutiem of the* kinel 
that p2’(wailed in the e'arly eteveaiih e-entury. W'e- shall 
find that that is not a solitary insian'-e. The inscri])- 
iion re'fei'ring io ihis feauKlaiion e-emiains the- ‘usual 
introductiein, in wliie-h the v'asi conejin'sis of Ra.ie'ndra 
in the nortli ( Riiarapatha) are* detailed, of coui’se vvdth 
a certain ameaint i>f gusto. He toeek yiart in the inva¬ 
sion hiinself, direetly or indireectlvg and his glorious 
retui'ii from a war of ceniquest is descrihe'd in eloquent 
terms. The ivscripfioJi could not have been earlier 
than A.T). 1023 fre>m the details of the cemquests given. 
The main purpose of the iusciapt’'on,lio\veve‘T, was pro 
vision for a particular kind of worship to the Parama^ 
A—;57 
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sremin at Emayiram “in a fearsome form” in order 
that success may attend the arms of the hinc; encraered at 
the time in the distant invasion. This is almost a 
clear indication that the inscription must ho of date A.n. 
1023-24 and not vei’y far beyond, the utmost 
being- possibly a year later. Tin' pro\ ision v. a« made by 
the assembly of Rajarajachatnrvedimangalam. the 
other name for Ennayiram. and it was made in behalf of 
the temple of Rajaraja-Vinnagar, the chif'f Vishnu 
temple in Ihe localiiy. Tlie really ixnananent object of 
the gift was the maintenance of a college for Vedic 
study and of a hostel altached thereto. 

Vaidic studies were carried on acraa’dinsr io imme¬ 
morial tradiiion by stndenis going to a teacher, remain¬ 
ing in residence' with him engag’cd in rendm-ing snch 
services to him as his own ch.ildren would re-ndci- nut-o 
him. and receiA'c inste'ad tlm insti'uci ie>n that he had to 
impart te> thc-m. As time advaneed and j)erhaps the 
demand for education gi-ew, educational institutions 
apparently came into A'ogue, Avhere edneatiou of a com- 
paratiA’elv high degree, s^* long as it ha])|)ened to be of u 
seculgi’ character, could be acquire'd without the rigours 
of the residential system that tlu' other iiiA’oh'ed. 
When a stude'iit had attained to the degree' of having 
ceunpleted the study e»f the' A.nstras so-e-alleel, that is the 
auxiliary sciences whie-h are e'sse'ntial te) the'’ unde'r- 
standing e>f the highest leai-ning-, Ve“danta as it is e'alh'd, 
he the'n moAX'd on ineliAudually to an e'xpert for com¬ 
pleting his education by acuTiiring the higher learning. 
Evem so it was not yeerhaps quite insisteel upon that he 
lived as a member of the family of his teacher. It was 
possible for him to ..make his oaaui arrangements for 



living’, only nttonding' the teaelier’s convenience for 
purposes of echicalion. Eclucalion, therefore, whether 
it he on the seculai’ side, or o!i the philosophical and 
ri'iig’ions, liad outgrown the system of individual teach¬ 
ing to residi-nt pupils hy the tcncher. But the kind of 
edm aiion tlial. had to he impnrled, was none the l(>ss that 
• it could not he coiiducted with efficiency imless students 
and teachers could be niad(^ to congregate at one loca¬ 
lity, wher(^ suitable airangenients could he made for 
the residence' alike of the teacher as of the pupil. Insli- 
tutions for this puj’pose, therefor(', wore generally of 
a residential character. The purpose^, however of col¬ 
leges and c()llege buildings were served by the large 
temples, and these as a matter of course had to make 
some provision foe imparting education in philo- 
sopli_\' and religion. They had halls set apart for the 
pui’pose; sometinu’S provision also of a S(‘parate cha¬ 
racter Avas niad(' Avith this object. Provision or no 
provision, any teacher could go and teach in one of the 
tempk' halls in any.branch of Vaidic learning in which 
he AA'as an ex])ert to such ^uipils as AAOshed to go to him. 
But in certain of the bigger temples, there AA^ere. regular 
Palasfilas, which Avere more completely oi’ganised than 
th('S(' institutions, and this foundation in the reign of 
Ivajendra has a])parent1.y refer(!nce to one such in the 
great temple at Ennayiram. The; grant uudei' refer¬ 
ence; made proAusion first, of all for a number of minor 
services connected Av ith the daily worship of the temple. 
These wcnc (1) the chanting of the Tamil.hymns of the 
Alvars known by the collective name Timvaymoli. 
Four Brahmans' Avere appointed to do it, and they were 
allowed three kurnni of paddy ff>r each day, making a 



Idtnl (»f one Jcalani of paddy. To moot this particular 
ex])eiiditur(‘ of about 3(i() Icalams a year laud, measuring 
half a vcU and two vnls, was set apart; (2) in the Mata 
at ladled to ilie temple, 25 Snvaishnava Brahmans 
were to Ix' fed e’\'e^*_^’da^'. For meeting this item of 
exjienditui-e, a similar allotment of twelve mas (about 
four aei i'S ) of laud was made; (3) a seven days’ festival 
was to be eondueled eveiy year iu the Nakshatra Anil- 
rdiJid in the moutli Jeshta (Ani, Anusham), and 1,000 
N'aislina va itralmians and Dams were to be fed among 
those that came to witness the festival. The provision 
made for this was 00 kalaii/s of paddy and three kalanju 
of gohl in cash: (4) then' was to be a sjieeial car festi- 
\a! and the (Jod was to lx.' taken in procession on a car. 
On the occasion chiths used to be presented to mendi¬ 
cants. hor tile festixal itself, cloths for the Grod, for 
baliiing liie image and other incidental expenses, pro- 
visioii iiaci to be made. Foe all these sundry expenses, 
allot iu'c twel ve iitu of land was set apart, and cash pro- 
xisioii was also madi', altiiougii the amount is not 
(letiidlei.v stated. These misci'llaneous items apart, the 
rest of the income from the total grant which was a 
iaigi' oin', was to he S])ent on the maintenance of the 
educational institution attached to the temple. 

I'or tile lairpose of this, a hall Gangaikondasola 
iManjajta was set apart. 4his college provided for the 
education of 340 pu])ils, and instituted for teaching 
them fourteen professorships in all. The arrange- 
nieiit was somewhat as follows. Rig-Veda was 
taught by threes professors. vYajurveda was simi¬ 
larly taught ))y three other professors. There was one 



professor set apart for Cliandof^a Sama Veda. One 
other professor was set apart for the Talavakara Sama 
Veda. There was one professor for teaching Vaja- 
saneya or the while Yajiirveda. One professor was set 
apart foi* the BaudhayanTya Ctrihya Siitra and Kalpa 
Sutra, aud the Kathaka. In I his Vedic school proper 
2.30 bachelor students attended and learned the 
'Apurvam, as it is called, the A^c^las. There was a secu¬ 
lar side to this sthool, and in this department there was 
a professor fo]' Ru])aA'atrira with forty pupils of his 
omi. ’J’hcr(; was a ])i'ofessor for Vyrikarana with 25 
pupils of his own. Th(‘re was a prof(‘SSor for the Pra- 
bhakara, the text of one school of ]\Iimamsa, with 35 
pupils of his own. There was a professor for Vedanta 
with t('n pupils of his own. These together made a 
department of four prof('sso]-s and 110 students. For 
each of the baclielor (Brainnacharin) students the daily 
allotment was six ndli of i^addy, that is thi ee quarters of 
a padi of ])addy per- davx For the more advanced stu¬ 
dents, that is the seventy pupils reading the higher sub¬ 
jects, grammar, etc.— Sattira, who learnt the Ottu 
(Veda)—the provision made was one Ixurimi and two 
nali of paddy head. The j)i-ofcssors who expounded 
Vyfikarana, Mirnamsa and Vedanta each received one 
halam of paddy a day. Ttu' professor of grammar is 
here called Naw hi, Avhich means one w^ho was engaged in 
temple-worship, a class which in these days is not rc- 
niarkabh! for its learning. The pi’ofessor for Rupava- 
tara was rated rd about a quartei- of these, and received 
three hurunis of paddy. Any teacher that expoundec 
the Veda received one kalum and one iuni instead of on< 
kalmn of the other professors. The ten professors o: 



flic Yoda seem (o liave Tec-eived hotweon them something 
like 16 h alanis on the whole, although that is not stated 
in so many woids. ^rii(> lolnl ('X]n'ndituT(‘ for thcst' 
estahlishnu'Mts was 10,500 lahniis of jtaddy for the year. 

In addiiion 1o ihis pi-ovision of grain or payment 
in kind, iiicre was also a cash payment, a pmctice wdiich 
oldained till within living memory, ^flu' highest cash’ 
])aynieni was, (hough we do n<»t know the reason, for 
the professor of X'yakarana who rt'ceived eight gold 
a y('ai-. 11 secans lo have been I'ated at one 

Laldiijii foi- each chai)ter of the grammar lhal he had 
lo expound, Panini's grammar being eornx)osed of eight 
such chapters, ’fhere is ])rovision for 12 kalcuija, hut 
the iijune of the |)ersou who received it is ohliteiaited in 
the I'ecord. Bui tlu! twelve chaplers for which he 
I'eceived gold pieces are nienlioiuul. It looks probable 
that, it is th<^ twelve chapters of the I’urvanilmuihsa, 
and therefoj-e llu' 12 LaldiijK of cash probably went to 
the i-'urvainTmruiisa professoi- of ih-ablulkara. The 
rejuainiug oilier ])rof(‘ssors and the seventy advanced 
sludenls .receivtal each half a kaldiija of gold, thus 
making a tola! gold paynumt of 61^ kdlanju of gold. 
To meet the lolal expendiluic therefoi-e of 506 kalams of 
paddy and (ilT of kdidiijii of gold that was required, the 
tenijde was to be put in possession of land measuring 
45 vclifi in the village IManibrdvkaelieri, otherwise called 
l*avitramuuikkanallrir, a dependent suburb of Anaii- 
gur, otherwise llfijarrijanallur, and INlelakkudalur, 
otherwise Purushanarayaiumalifu. The king approved 
of this disposition suggested by tin- assembly of Baja- 
rajachaturvedimangalam of Ennayirain, and ordered 
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in the presence of Killi Kkamranar, the head of the 
village, that the two villages should he outored in the 
account books as liable only to lIlG dkI rappai'ently of 
gold, and one padallni of paddy and nothing else. 
This arvangeincnl is what is nsnally called a Veda 
Yriffi and ArlhiifnitiiifnKia. the first indicating that it 
was provision made for learning tin* Veda, and the lU'xt 
a provision made for learning the Tamil Prabandam. 

Another record in llx' same' locality. Avhich unfor¬ 
tunately has been bnilt in at tin' beginning and at tin* 
O ld, and 1 here fore aA’ailable ia ns only in part, has 7’efe- 
reiiei' to th(' maintenance of a liostid. We aj’e not sure 
whether it Avas comu'cted Avith the colh'ge, or AA’as meant 
to he a separate institution. There nsnally Avas a hostel 
attached to such colleges and this may hav<‘ b(‘en om* 
such. The proA'ision made here was to fec'd 50(1 Prah- 
mans classified in tlire(' groups. P>rahmans ^iroficient in 
the Vedas. Prahmans in general, and SrT AmishnaAms. 
The large nnm1;<'r of Pralmians in general seems to hav(> 
been conpiosed of those that con Id sing tlu' Tiru- 
jpadiyam, those that fornx-d the Ohosti for Adhya- 
liniiani, those- that could j-ecite the Tirnpngal and those 
that littered the Afantra called Rhadi'agyam. This 
doeannent, hoAveA'('r, contains*;^ distinct vn'ovision Avhich 
seems to i-efcn to tin- sclei'd already dese-rihcd. On flu- 
day of .the Jft/idiili Adi'diiii. flu- d‘iy erdh-d Si-Tja_\anti 
or Tvrishnajanmaslitami now a-days, PTahmans who 
had compl(-t«'-d (he study of Pig, Ahipis and Rama Ah-das, 
To(-eived what is called a JtHald Dol'-^hiiia ('pri-senta- 
tion on the birthday). This consisted of a gold flower 
and a ring in token of’their having attained to the profi¬ 
ciency of a study of each one of these Vedas. For this 
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feeding house, the Tncrehants as a community or guild, 
which collected ihe mavk(‘t duos, wore to supply excel¬ 
lently husked rice al tlie ]-ate of 2 io 5 of paddy for 50 
Brahmans. AT)parently by this proportion 2 to 5, they 
were to supply two li'nlains of rice necessarily for five 
I'dlanift of paddy. But what the 50 Bi alnnan students 
stands for is not clear. The (village 

supervision committ(‘e) had to see to it that the daily 
supply of fir(' wood required for tb(' liostel Avas provided 
by the A'illaye. Tliere seems to liaA'c been auotluM' class 
of tnerebauts in tlu* locality, and they are described as 
tlie Ri-alimau and the Valanjiya merchants AA'hose place 
of laisiuess seems to have been in the south bazaar. 
They rec('ived a (-(ufaiM amount of money and agreed to 
supply sugar and otlier things in lieu of the interest on 
th(‘ sum deposited Avilh them. Excess of ghee, milk and 
curds rec('iv(d at the tenq»le Avas ordm'ed to be made 
ov('r to the hostel. 

AVe haA'c rcd'eicuee in another iuscri 7 ')tlion to a 
similar hut smaller feeding hous*' called Salai, which 
fed daily 50 Brahmans and 10 siA ayogis. AAdio Avere also 
pi'oA’ided with oil for their Aveekly baths. This inscrip¬ 
tion also makes ])rovision (or a teacher conducting a 
free school (T)hai-iiinpafli), and other ])roA’ision for the 
maintenance oi" three* \vat(‘r-sheds. Here in this aa^c get 
a more or less conq>h'te idea oT the character 'of thie 
educational instit\itions attached to temples. We get a 
still more ch'aj' idea fj’om another insci-iption of Gan- 
gaikondachola’s son and succt'ssor, Rajadliiraja. 

These give an idea as to what these* institutions 
Avere like, how they came into existence and AAhat bene- 
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ficont purposes they were inteiulecl to serve. It ought 
to be borne in mind that these by no means exhaust the 
)neans for education or the maintenance of public 
health. These are inerely specimens of the way in 
which these supreme needs of society were served. 
Thei'e probably were oiher means for which pro\Tsion 
local and general (-xisted. But no information of a 
general character has come d<:»wn to us in regard to 
them. 

The next item of general administration is the 
question of an nrm>" and navy. These undoubtedly 
were sub.iects whirl) cleayly transcendc'd Ihi' power of 
local authorities and Avere entirelA’ under the control 
of the government at headquarters. 

The educational institution organised in the reign 
of Ra.iadhira.ia, is, in )))an.\' pi\i-1 iculars, almost ('xactlv 
the same as the one described Ix'fore. But it is so 
comydeh' in itself that it ma.A" b(“ quite worthwhile des¬ 
cribing it. .Along AA’idi this T am including tin* provi¬ 
sion for a hosyiital that was n)ade Tinder Ra.yildhira.ya’s 
successoi’, a bi'other of his Iw name A^Irara.jendra. The 
two institutions are more or less connecti'd with each 
other in regard to their character, and aaoII giA'e an idea 
of the yiroA'isioTT made for t\\a» kinds of educational in¬ 
stitutions and a hosyiital \wen of a genrral character. 
The first of these relates to what is ^x'vhayTs now an 
obscure vnllage in the South Arcot District, Tini- 
bhuvani, b.A* process of abbreA'iation f .‘om TribhuAana 
Mahiidtwi Chatuivedi Mangalam and is dateable in 
A.P. 1048. The record details a chai-itable foundation 

attached to the temple, to Avhich the name given was 
A~38 
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Rajendrasolan TJttamagram. This was established in 
the temple by the efeneral Rn,iendi'asol;i MiiA'ali Va-pn- 
raja for the health of kins^ Rfijendraebola. It 
seems as though this is one of the kind of gifis often¬ 
times made by well-meaning friends and offic-ers for tin' 
g’ood health and prospc'rity of tlu' ruler for the tinn' 
being. We liaA’e instances of these in which ('A’-en a 
mling monarch sometimes makes proA'ision of this 
character for the AA'elfare of an important officer of 
the state. But that is not our concern at present. The 
proAisioii made hero relates lo the charitable gift of 
land measuring 72 vcH.-i calcnlat(‘d to yii'ld an annual 
rental of 12,000 l-ahinift of paddy, apparently the quan¬ 
tity of paddy that Avas reqTiired annually for the maint('- 
nanee of this institution. On the day specifi(‘d the 
great assembly of tln^ Aillage met in the paAolion of the 
great temple of Viraniirayana Vinnahar AWar, that 
is, Vishnu of the temple Viranarayana, erected Ip- one 
Semhiyan Onibala Nattu Velar, and made the ari'ange- 
ments by Avhich this charitable Avork could be carried 
out from year to year. The AA’hole grant proA’ided for 
offerings, worship, etc., on a scale of munificence to 
the tAVO principal gods in the temple. The main image 
was named VTrriininda I^enimii] Alagaya ManaAalla (the 
beautiful bndegroom aaIio was pleasc'd to be seat('d) 
and the other Narasinga. The assembly pi-oAuded for 
the conduct of the festiA^^al in the astcirism Punarpumm 
in the month of Mast, on the Jayanti Ashtami day, on 
the great ekadaU in tln^ mouth INTargali (Vaikuntha 
Kkadasi) and the four important vishus of IJttarayana, 
Bakshinayana, Aypisi and Chittirai, for the feeding of 
Sri Vaishnavas and for reciting the Tiruvaymoli. 
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Exc-ci>tijip' the (h'tail that it provides for a larg-o nwober 
of festivals in the temple, tile eliaraeter of the 

items happen to be the same, viz., festivals, feeding of 
Sri V'aishiiaA’as on a larg'e scale, and the ceremonial 
rectital of the sacred Tamil texts of the Vaishnavas, the 
TirnvaymoH. They set apart, from the total income 
ot 12,000 iMlanis of paddy, 2475 kcdams annually for 
"these festivals and pnrjioses connected with the festivals. 
The rest they ax)pi'opriated for the maintenance of an 
educational institution, which followed in detail 
the same classification as the one founded by Gangai- 
kondachola noticed above. The particulars given 
are more comjilele in this case, and the details may be 
nyled. The first for tlie Vedic section there were as 
hid'ore tlii’ee teachers foi- the Rig-Veda, thri'e teachers 
for the Yajur Vi^da and one foi‘ (diandoga Sama, one 
for Talavalvclra Sama, one teacher for Apxirva, one tea¬ 
cher for N'ajasaneya (8nkla Yajurveda), one for the 
Bodliayana and one for Satyashfida Sfitra. It will be 
noticed that this makes a total of 12 iirofessors instead 
of the ten of llie other institution. The two new ones 
* ai-e The jirofessor for leaching Apurva, and another one 
for t('aching Salyasliada Sfitra. The whole allowance 
for these is set down at fonr kalams of paddy. (2). In 
th(^ next department, there’Avas one jirofcssor each for 
expounding (I) the V.edanta, (2) ^'yakarana, (3) 
Rupjivatara, (4) Sri iJharata, (5) Ramayana, (6) Manu 
feastra, (7) Vaikhanasa feastra making seven professors 
in all, of which it is only the fii'st three are as in the 
other school, the last four are additions. 

So far as students were concerned, there were 
sixty students each for Rig and Yajur Vedas making a 



total of 120; and tlic‘V(‘ \v(‘i‘(^ tAvoiity for Chaiidogasania 
and fifty for otlici- Sastras lordlier inakincj a total of 
190 students. The total provision of daily ration for 
these peoj^le was made and set down as 11 Imlmnx and 
10 Icunini and four iidli of paddy. In the next section, 
the advamii'd stndeuls, there were seventy of them, re- 
eeivinu’ instiuetion in Vedanta, Vyakarana and Rupa- 
vatara. 'file daily j)rovision foj‘ these seventy is not 
specifically mentioned. The total provision for the 
whole body of them, ^ iz., 260 students and 19 professoi’s 
is set domi as 9525 kolmus of paddy a yeai'. Including 
the previ(.ius approi)riation for tTu^ festivals, etc., the 
total annual su])pl\- was to be 12,000 kuldiiis of x>J'ddy 
which were to be measured out by those that cultivated 
the 72 rclis of land imrchased a)id madi> over for this 
particular purpose. An important additional stipula¬ 
tion was njad(' that even vlien general classifications of 
land were undertaken, these 72 t'c//,s of land sliould not 
be revised even in the matter of the taram (the class 
to which the lands actually belonged). (2) That on 
this land, no olhei- taxes nr other (obligations should be 
imposed other than the J'Jri Ai/aiii (dues for maintain¬ 
ing the tank), Padi Kdvai (the dues for keeping care 
over the village hinds) and Bri Amanyu. (free services 
that had to be rendej'ed for keeping the irrigation tank 
in condition), (d) tin? pi’ofessors who gave instruc¬ 
tion in the Vh-das, the Ilhattas, who expoimd((d the 
fiastras <and the st udents who leaiait the Vtodas, etc., 
were exempted fi-om certain loayments or obligations. 
It is very unfortunate that the rest, of this huge record 
should have been damaged. It, is very likely that it 
would have added a. great deal iiKue of useful informa- 
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tioii, adding to tho knowledge that we posses of the real 
character of those institutions. 

These institutions normally were residential ins1i- 
tntions, as A\as stated already, and wlioi'ever these insti¬ 
tutions existed, j)J‘ovision had to be made foi'^hostels for 
the rnaintenajiee of tlu' students and other a[)pui'teii- 
ances necessary' for the residence and convenience, both 
of the studcaits and the lea('hers alike. Prom an ins¬ 
cription c»f Virarajendra, who was another son of the 
great Gaiigaikondachola, we got an idea of a hospital 
that was instituted for the benetit of tliese students. 
Such hosi)it.als, of course, are mentioned, and a few 
de.tails of their organisation happen to be given. But 
in this record we get a complete account of what a 
hospital was like in those days. The provision foi' tliis 
hospital and the other items combined with it sc'em to 
have been old. But from the second year of Rajendra, 
the predecessor of this monarch Virarajendra, for some 
reason or otlna-, the payment failed to be made to the 
Hi'ila of the temple at Tiiaimukkudal. This payment 
•\vas a cash payment of 75 h'dljinju of gold, which the 
r(‘sid('nts of Vayalaikkavur, a Devaddua vdllage had to 
pay to the temple of ^lahavishnu at Timmukkudal, to 
which th(‘ land was apparcmtly gifted. It is said in this 
recoi'd that the eight executive officers of the king 
brought this failure on the paid of tho village to ihe 
notice of ihe monarch, who ordered that the grant be 
restored, as it was made by his predecessor, making the 
village i)ay the 75 kalanju of gold; but Ik; added to the 
gi’ant, the ta.xes due ft’om that village. The two items 
together made a total in gold of 147 kalanju and 9 



manjadi. This was converted into i)add>" at the rate of 
16 kalams p('r /ro/r/^ja, measured by llie lla.jakesari 
measure, the standard diy measure. Ollier income in 
gold under certain miscellaneous heads amounted to 
2160 kasii mid 2 md. These were assigiu-d for various ser¬ 
vices in the temple, such as the annual festival on the 
Adcdiu in the moulh of Sravana, which was the birth- 
da\' of A'irarajeiidra Deva, the recital of the Vaishnava 
'Piruvaymoli and the festival in each year in the month 
of Kiirttikai under the asterism Jhirvashada. This 
markc'd tlu' birthday of the V'aisya MatUiava, who nol 
iiK'rely ri'vivcd Ihe charities in tlie lemple, but also con¬ 
structed tile suiTouuding halls and a special niautapa 
called -lanaiialha JMantajia. 


HOS1TTAL VTRA-SOJ.AN. 

This Jananallia Mantapa acinally ser\c‘d the pur¬ 
pose of a school for Vaidic learning provided with a 
hostel for students and a hospital (Adulo. Sdlai). The 
students (iSaHirar) were iirovided with food, oil fot 
bath oil Saturdays and the oil for lamps. The hospital 
went by the name Vlrasolan, and was provided with 
fifteen beds for sick I'leople. For the maintenance of 
this hospital, the following provisions wa*re made: (1) 
a doctor in ivhose familv- the ])rivileg(‘ of adjninistering 
medicine was hereditary; (2) a surgeon {Salliyakkri- 
yaipanniivan; (3) two sei'vants, who had to fetch drugs, 
supply fuel and do other services for the hospital; (4) 
two maid servants for nursing the patients, and (5) a 
general servant (Vismi) for the school hostel and hos- 
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The followiiiff stock of medicines was also pro- 
for:— 

. Asaharltaki .. 2 padis. 

(Tomutraharltaki . . 2 padis. 

Dasainfila TTaTltaki . . 1 padi. 

Bhallataka Ilarllaki . . 1 padi. 

Gaiidirain .. 1 padi. 

Balakoi’anda Tailam . . 1 tupi. 

Anolhcv Tailnm, 1h(' name <>f which 
is paTlially crone 

85o nnotluM- Tailam 

TBlaniakarnadi Tailam 

.A special preparation of o-hoe 

Bi 1 va dh i irh ri tain 


1\ T a r ul n k a r a Va t a 1 c a n i 

Blirivatti 

Vinialai 

Taniradi 

Va.ji'akalpam 


17. Kal vanalavanani 


1 tuni. 

1 tfini. 

1 tnni. 

1 padakkn. 

1 padakkn. 
2000 
1 nali. 

2000 

2000 

1 tfmi and 1 
padakkn. 

1 tuni andl 
padakkn. 


18. ^Other drnys reqnivi'd for adminis- 
terincr these. 

This is so far as the supply of niediciiK' is con¬ 
cerned. It is lU'odless to add that the (|nantity of rice 
reipiired for fi-ediny tin' patients and ])erha])s the ser¬ 
vants was provided* for. (tow’s ghee for making 
Puranasarpi, and oil for burning throughout were also 
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proridf'd for. For Iho sick inmates of the Jananatha- 
mantapa, pure wafer was In-onerlilt from Perambalur 
and supplied seeufed wifli eardamoms and Zr?es7r?f.s. The 
provision made in this unique iusfitufion so far, by 
no means implies tlial this was the only one that existed. 
The detaih'd ]U‘ovision Ibat is made "ires the edearest 
possible indication that people were accustomed to such' 
institui ions, and there was the knowledcfe Avbat these 
institutions nouired bv wav of staff, nu'dicinal require- 
namts, and other thinys ibat were required of a special 
charact(‘r and the ordinary supplies of articles for 
inaiTitenance. Tt seems as thouyh this was but one of 
the many institutions that (wistc'd for the purpose of 
lookiny after the ailiny. and ■|)i-oA idiny treatnaait. We 
may not he perha])s (|uite justific'd iii inferriny from 
tlu'se that hospitals for the treatnaml of the public 
existed. Tt Avould be all the same hazardous to ass('rt 
that they never did. as hosi)i1als in this country were of 
connnon e>cenrrence not only in the days of the humane 
em])eror Asoka of the INtauryas. hut even in tlu' days of 
TTindu rule under ihr Guptas wlnn’e such institutions 
were maintained as stated hy the Ghinese travi'lhn* 
l^ahien. Fxci'ptional as these institutions seem to be, 
they cannot he reyarded as so rare; and it may not bo 
too much of an inference if Ave took it that most of the 
hiyyc'T temples had similar‘institutions attacbo’d to 
them. The provision made for education of this charac- 
t r must liaAX' Irsm ample aud met the needs of society 
ad('quately. Tt would have been welcome if we had the 
mat('rial to d('scrihe in as mu'-h detail institutions that 
existed for yeneral education ot a secular character. 
tJnfortunately Ave have none such, harnny regard again 
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to the aotnal eharaeter of the sonrccs of information 
that have escaped destruction nnd have come down to 
us. But even so, the one or two details that peer out 
occasionally c^ive ononyh to make a noci’ative statement 
far from true. >Such provision a'-: existed for secular 
education ■probably was of a <‘baracter. such as we were 
accustomed to till Avithin A’ory reco'ut times, and to 
AA’hich reference has been made eA'en by the orp^anisers 
of the British (roA’crnment early in the Iflth century on 
the CA’C of the ■rorinati(Ci of the IMarlnas BresidencA'. 

ABMY hTAVT. 

From AA’'hat has been .said in coimection with the 
adpiinistT'aliA'c oryanisafion of the Cholas. military 
affairs proper appear to stand out clear, except for 
mere accidental reference's to foreiern wars and con¬ 
quests. Biirinc; the' pf'riod AA’itb AA’hich aa’c have to deal 
lastinj^ OAmr perhaps a n'dlk'ninm in all. internal wars, 
that is, AA'.-trs be'tAAeen differe'ut parties within the kinj^- 
dorn or the empire is a cemiparatiA’cly rare occurrence. 
These! are hc'ard eef eenly AA'hen d.Amastic revolutions take 
•place and thf'y AA’ore see far as this part of the country 
is concerned few’ and far betAAoen. A certain number 
of undoubted re'fei'onces hoAA’CA’e'r come to our notice 
scattered throiicrh the A’ery larye number of records that 
Ave- have. Tn seeine' e-ase'S the-y happen to be me-rely inci- 
denital *refe'rene-cs such as aa’c have had to mentiem 
in the course of our account of the rural administra¬ 
tion itself. But with the adA’ent of Rajaraja, the end 
of the tenth century, thiuEjs assume a di-fferent aspect; 
not that the character of history changes, but the 
method of recording;: that history seems to imdergo 
A—39 
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something of a radical change. Inscriptions of these 
monarchs like the inscriptions of tin* others arc not 
doenmonts intended to servo the purpose of history 
specially. They may he reyarded move as do(‘nnienhs 
of riyhts to pronerty, ('fe.. and had mi'' Iv tha+ ohieet in 
view. The real historical matter that yoes into them 
goes into them more or less hv areident. With the 
advent of Rnjara.ia, truly entitled to the distinction 
“Great” u.sually given to him, he gives additional evid¬ 
ence of his originality in the innovation that h<‘ intro¬ 
duced in this line. While we have examples of Pm.ws/i’.s 
in the Sanskrit inscriptions elsewhere, referable as early 
as to the Gupta time, perhaps Samudragipita’s claim 
to have originated this would be aboul as substanti;?! as 
that of Riljaraja, Ra.iara.ja seems to be the first South 
Indian ruler that introdxiced this innovation. We have 
very elaborate Pallava documents, but none of them 
give us a historical introduction, such as the inscriptions 
of Rajara.ia and his successors seem of sel purpose to 
proxnde. In fact that special kind of a composition in 
Tamil called MeyMrti, literally “true glory”, the really 
glorious deeds oF the ruler or rulers, or much rathec 
the Tailing family, has been brought into fashion, and 
these introductions supyily us with a valuable source of 
historical material. 

A study of the reign of Rajaraja or Ba.iendra, or 
any of the successors of these great nilers could be 
made chronologically fi'om these introductions alone. 
In these we get an account of their wars, patticularly 
wars carried on against their neighbours and enemies, 
and these, of course, could not be carried on except 
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with the aid of an army oi-ganised and maintained on a 
basis for war. These are the proverbial three arras of 
war, the fourth having perhaps died out by becoming 
usehiss. These three constituted (1) the elephantry, 
(2) cavalry, and (3) infantry. The chariots, 
drawn by four lioj'ses and two alilvc, seem to 
*ha.ve fjdlen int(^) desuetude ; at any I'ate, we 
have not cojoe upon jiny kind of a reference 
to that particular aiiii, though the terra Chatu- 
ranga still continues in use. There is nothing in these 
records to show, however, that Rajaraja originated the 
;mnlj', or that he gave it even an original or even a 
revised organisation in particular. The army, how- 
eve)', was regai-ded as an important factor to be orga¬ 
nised and maintained in a condition of efficiency, and 
is sometimes referred to in the insciiptions of his suc¬ 
cessor Rajendra as ‘a great warlike array'. Perhaps 
the army could be treated as an important brancli of the 
administration, and some special trouble was perhaps 
taken to maintain the forces constituting it in a condi¬ 
tion of efficiency ready to be put on a war footing at 
sliort notice. We get the names of as many as 31 divi¬ 
sions of these collected from incidental referejices. Tne 
3i could hardly Ijc regai ded as exhaustive, nor have wa 
the details to give us an idea as to the actual number 
that these 31 contained. Por instance, there is one divi¬ 
sion that is spoken of as Anaiyal, (Elephant-men), that 
is, soldiers lighting from the back of elephants. These 
need not be mistaken for the Mahuts as they 
are referred to separately as Anal-pahar, which would 
mean elephant-drivex’. • Then there is a division called 
Terinda Villikal (expert archers). Probably this was- 



a division, which was maintained distinctly as a divi- 
si(»n of bowmen. There is another division, whidi is 
called U danilai-Kiidirai-tsovaUar. The latter term 
Would simply mean horsemen. The former' Ud(Miila/i 
means that their posilion was near the sovereign. It 
r\ould meaji horse-guards constituting the bodyguard 
of the king, imx)l3'ing naturally that there were other 
hoj'semeJi, whose function was not irarticulaiiy guard¬ 
ing the person of the king. Another division that is 
referretl to, lo which reieience must be made, is called 
Andulayal I a (a r. it seems lo be men or soldiers detailed 
foi' guarding the fori. Then we come upon a large 
class divided into as mau^' as 25 dixisions of infantry. 
Of these divisions Anukhar and MeykJfippdr seeip to 
refer the liist to the infaniry constituting the body¬ 
guard, and liie others, two or three called Meykdppdr 
with the term casal before, meaning merely the palace 
guard. These guards were given separate disiinguisii- 
ing names. One aivisioii goes iry tUe name Fanvdra 
all yiidppur, wnich seems to nnpl^’ tirat they were to 
accompany ine king as personal guards. The next 
class IS called Auakkaianui ivdppar, the guards of the 
nnier palace gates. .Liiiotnei' division is called Aeru- 
laniuka-vd^ui-kappur. ihe hrsi pari oi the name 
Acralanlaka seems to have been derived from a title 
of the kmg, wiiicli means nothing more than that, among 
tire palace guards, inrs division went by this distin- 
guisiiing title. Tncn tlicre are a number of divisions 
called I'ani'di tuLur, Liial is, lUose lUal accompiuiied the 
king, -ill these lour separate divisions are named as 
siicii. Then there rs a division called I'ardidaka- 
ivoiiyit- \ dtar the last word would imply that they were 
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swordsmen. The first may be disposed of as a 
from which the regimeut dixn\’ its name. The sec<.nd 
word Kongoi seems to imply that these were a people 
di-awn from the Kougu country. There is also a 
Miilaparivdram, which would mean the mam body of 
the hereditary forces of the crown referred to in the 
Kural. Then thej/e is a Kulavar, descJibed as Siruda- 
uattu-vaduka-kfUavw. Kdlauar would mean infjintry, 
\ adakar would mean the Telugu-lvanarese people from 
whom the regiment was raised. The term tiirudanaiii 
and its correlative I’et tindanwin are Jiot clearly under¬ 
stood. Sirudaituiit, and l^ci'uiidaiuini seem to stand for 
the two bazaars (big bazaar and the small bazaar), 
vyhich have got their analogues almost in every city of 
any age in India, and which obtains all over in the 
Tamil country and the ivunarese country, and 1 believe 
even in the Telugu country. But the terms have a 
peculiar us(3 also, when they ai'e made to apply to streets 
of danchig girls, and then the division is based on the 
fees that have to be paid for these public women. But 
these terms, however, occur hi combinations as Perun- 
daiiatta Permndlilcal, mid in such combinations, the 
meaning intended seems to be what is stated fii'st. 

There are two divisions which go by' th(i peculiar 
name Fadaikaklur translatable as military men, more 
or legs, without any specific disthiction whether they 
belonged to the hifantry, or cavalry, or the elephant 
corps. One of these divisions is called Valuugai Falmn 
Padaikalildr. This would mean ancient military men 
of the right-hand caste. We have not come upon any 
corresponding left-hand, although the correlative divi¬ 
sions V.alangai and Idangai are well known, and their 
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sub-divisions are of frequent reference. The other divi¬ 
sion is called P<tlvahoi wlii<^h Avould 

mean many kinds of military men, similarly ancient, 
perliaj)s hereditary. Probably this involved men in 
military service, perhaps not as soldiers, but as camp 
followers required for various kinds of work. Then 
we conic upon 14 divisions, of which 12 are described 
as P('/«d.7.77;Y//-and (2) as \'(‘h(ilidra Pa<l,(nl>'(tl. Seve¬ 
ral of tlu'Se aJ'e given the attrilmte “exjiert" (icrinda), 
and all of them arc distinguished by a special title 
derived from one or other of the titles of the king, or 
lirince with Avhom they were particularly connected, 
and the t\^■o divisions which are called Velaikkdm 
padaUidl, one of them lielongs to the l^eruadunatn, and 
the other belongs to the Siradayuim. The Velaikkurar 
that are described here are all of them of the 
Valanyai kind, and we do not come upon an 
Idanyai among them. What indeed is the actual 
signilicance of the term Vela-tkkarur is not clear, 
but that they cojistituted a class of jnilitary 
men is certain. These ligure in the history of 
(/'eyIon as mercenary troops engaged by tiie (.'e^kmese 
moiiarchs, and, at one time when the rulers proved 
themselves weak, they took the power into their own 
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hands and played the part of the famous Praetorian 
Bands in the emx)ire of Koine. While one could luider- 
stand easily their mercenary character in (’(.‘ylon, it 
would be difficult to imagine that they were all merce- 
nai'ies in the (Jhola comitry. '^fhe VckdLkdrar seem to 
have been a iiov^erful commtinit\- of merchants, who 
carried on trade genmally in counties outside of their 
native territory. This gave them perhaps an oppor- 
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tuin'ty to dev(‘lop in lln^in thr spirit of soldiorinir. 
they had to bo firrhtors as w(‘1l as traders if they 
piirsTied trado, of ofairsf' of the Sarthavaha (Tam. 

kind Tnovini>- in em\avnns. If they went eT<'at 
distan^'os, they rnnst b<‘ prepaiaal not innrr‘ly to carry 
on trade and nroti^s. 1ait t<- (‘am rv?)d liold posses¬ 
sion of what they eariual., aa-;n*ns^ r(>bb(aN and oth(‘r 
dnnyoroiis p(‘s<s of tl);* highway. This class perhaps 
s(‘!*\'C‘d iisefnlly for raisine; tli(‘ soldicny from, and these 
reffiments were rais(‘d fiann amony tlnan. They ap])a- 
rently foll(»wed oih'^'r ]>rof(‘ssions as v.adl, as we have 
a rr'foTiaice 1o a few of tinan lakiny to tin* profession of 
music and Inany employed as musicians in the temple 
a.t Tanh»r(' on a salary of 75 Irnhfm.^ of 7 )addy per year. 
These reyiinenfs sometimes were treated ns a corporabi 
body with joird responsibilit\\ Tiny had sometim(‘R to 
manaye sona* of the smalhn* shrines on their own .ioint 
7'esponsibility. Thore ar(‘ instances in which they bor- 
i*owr‘d mon(‘y on their joini r(‘sponsiliility from the 
temple, thonyli we are not informed in what manner 
they actnally apydied the funds. 

m 

Niiriilx'rs of offioors .‘U'o iiiul(“r reforonoo, and 
anioiij; them in the* roisni of ‘Ra.iaTfijn two stand out 
protninontly. Th(‘ first oiio of tluan is calk'd Kuravmi 
T ldJialaiidmi, which was'his name, the fontier probably 
fndicatint!: a title and not the caste. But he had the 
title Ifdja Raja Mahd.rdjan. The other one is called 
Krishnan-Raman, meaning Raman, son of Krishna. 
He had a title Mnmmiuli ^ola Brahman Mallardjan, a 
Brahman. These are both of them d(vs(‘ril)ed as erene- 
rals, and they must have been very distinguished in 
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thpir profession, as otherwise the title MaJulrajan would 
not have been ^iven to them, MaJiard jav in the case of a 
Non-BraJmon, and Bralniui-Mnhdrn/jan in the case of a 
Brahman. Tin's title entitled their wives also to call 
themselves Molirirdpfidr. ci'nerally written in Mdrd- 
Hiyar. Th(' latter TCrishnan-T?amar\ continn/'d to h(\ 
lln-omrhont the reiyn of Bajaraja and the earlier period 
of that of In's son, holdinc; the position of Chief Secre¬ 
tary in the civil adminislration ealh'd Oln^ N'd/falrnni 
hriefly. or in full Tir'iinuindira Olni Xdffrtlcaw. A num- 
bfo’ of these secretaries are mentioned wilh hic'h titles, 
and most of thein hold hi'xh positions in tin' civil admi¬ 
nistration hearing the responsibility of "‘rent offices. 
They seem to have been at the same time, at least a 
^eat many of them, yeiierals of ranh as well. They 
may have been all of them nctnally military men or no. 
Tt is just possible that liVe +he '^^ansabdar'^ nnder the 
ATmrhals. these were offe'-i'ds, Avhose r.^nV hidicnted 
on the military basis, as in the case of Mansabdars. 

The details ^iven above snch as tln'y are perhaps 
prove that a standing army was maintained, divided’ 
into a certain number of xmits, each unit beinj? charac¬ 
terised or distintpiished by a certain fealnrt' in its duty, 
or by attachnnait to a ])articular ruler, j)i*ince or gene¬ 
ral. But each one of these divisions must have had its 
staff of officers, and otherwise T)rovpded with an orderly 
organisation. We have no reference whatever to any¬ 
thing like a general levy, and possibly we shall hav(‘ to 
presumo" that it is only the standing army that went 
and fought, the ordinary inhabitants of the territory 
going free from war seiwice, except of course, when 
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they had to stand on their defenee and do wKat they 
eoiild to defend thoniselves and the country when their 
ovm homes were actually invaded perhaps an abnormal 
occurrence in Hindu India. 

NAVY. 

In rospeet of thr‘ navy. Ave ar*"‘ in 11)^‘ iniforhinate 
position of hnvin<i: no direci material hearinrr on the 
question. Hiirine; th(‘ pf'riod so far eovered in the 
course of these ledures. w<‘ have r(^ferences to sea-voincc 
and oA^er-seas commro'ce. NvpiT'ssions and eomparisons, 
etc., in literature ofive evidence of familiarity with 
sea-^’oine; and lvnowh‘df?^(‘ of plfu-^^s across th^‘ "Ba-o of 
Ilonj^ral at anv rat(‘. in the f'arlA^ centuines of the Ohris- 
fian era. The Phinese traATdler Fahien. who was in 
Ceylon and Teft on his rf‘tnrn i(airneA^ for* China oAn^r- 
seas, malc('s the r(‘marlv that on the f‘astr‘rn shores of the 
Bay of Bengal, ther(‘ wrvo s<‘t1lements of Indians, whom 
he found to be e(ai(n*ally TTindu AAo'th atow fcAA^Buddhists. 
Po colonisinc; by TTindu inhabitants of South India 
seems to haAS' Ixsai nuns' or loss o-('n(‘rah We haA^e an 
^nsci*iption in Kodtei in Fast Borneo, Avhich s<‘ems to be 
inscribed upon thf' sacrificial pdlars of a Brahmanical 
•sacrifice that was celelirated th(‘r(* ami the inscription 
r(M"OT*ds th(' d(‘tails of the eift made at the sacrifice by 
an Indian Baja. Othei**eA"idenc(‘ of colonisation are 
franVd in pleniy in ihe islands as well as in the Eastern¬ 
most Peninsula of Asia in reirard to contact with Tridin, 
thouj 2 :h much more work is ivsinired before anythine: 
like a spe(*ifically chroiioloe*ical stattanont could bo 
made refrardinc’ tlien\ But tins inscri]ition is datable, 
though it does not actuany carry a sp(Hnfi(^ date. It 
A—40 
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is referred, on gi'ounds of paleojjri’aphv, to the territory 
of the Pallaras, beoanse the script is the Pallava 
cjrantha character, and is prenerally ascril)ed to the 
fourth century oi’ thereabouts. We have another ins¬ 
cription at Talvopa now in th(‘ Malay Peninsula refer- 
rinc' to the construction of a Yishnu t<'ni]ile d(‘dicate(l 
in all probability to YenuiTopala, the construction of a 
tank calk'd Naranam, as it is put down in Tamil, and 
the placinq; of this public* institution in charc:(' of cer¬ 
tain communitic's of Indian mc'rchants. Amono- them 
figures the famous Mavifframnm thereby* indicatin:},' 
that the colony probably procec'ded fmm the west-coast. 
On the western side, there* is considcrabk* oAndence of a 
brisk commerce. The whole of the* eAnd(*nc(* seems to 
indicate the comincr of foreitrn ships to carry th/* 
articles of commerce from the coast. Blit avi* are not 
altoc^ether without eA’idence that Indian fleets were 
maintained principally for pui^ioses of comm(*rce, but 
sometimes takiner part (*v{*n in tlu* op(*rations of Avar. 
There is a specific instance oF a flc'et of a Chera kiny, 
AA’hich attacked a YaA^ana fl(*(*t, defeated and partially 
destroyed it: brous^ht in prisoners of war from amony 
the mariners, and punished them in a characteristic 
fashion. That is tin* first reference* that Ave haAm to a 
navy, understanding it in a i*ath(*r freer sc-nse than 
the modern technical usaye AA’ould AA’arrant. It Avould 
perhaps be too much to imayine* thal tlu'y had a fight¬ 
ing line of ships, as distinct from tin* commercial mer¬ 
chantmen. Perhaps it AA’as one flotilla of ships, which, 
as occasion required, plied in the work of commei*ce, dis¬ 
charged the duties of a fleet of transports for carrying 
soldiers across, and when occassion demanded it, even 
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served the purpose of a fighting line of ships. The next 
specific item of evidence we have of ships put to a war¬ 
like use is in a statement that Hiuen T’sang makes re- 
gaixling a navy that was sent by the great Pallava Nara- 
simha Varman in the 7th Centuary a.d. JSTara- 
siniha Yarman had a fugitive ruler of Ceylon at his 
court, who actually assisted him in his wars and ren¬ 
dered yeoman service in the capture and destruction 
of tlie Clialukyan capital, Badami. In retum for this 
loyal s(!r^'ic(,*, the l^allava monarch felt it his duty to 
equip an army and send it for his friend’s assistance 
against the usuj-per-riiler in Ceylon. This Ceylon fugi- 
i ivc! was known ly’ the name Manavarma, and the army 

lilted out; for the invasion in his behalf is said to have 

• 

been cairied across by a lleet of 300 transports from “the 
jjort of Ivanchi” to the landing place in Ceylon. A 
licet of 300 trausi)orts canydng soldiers must be pre- 
]>ar(;d to fight on the sea, if the occasion demanded it. 
It must therefore be taken that these transports had 
suilicieiit equipment to do the lighting in case of need, 
as even in the case of ships going on commerce, a cer- 
^ii3i aniount of lighting they had to be i>reparcd for, and 
there are actual references to this particular point in 
liteiature. >So this Manavarman invasion of Ceylon—■ 
or rather two invasions the' first having failed, the 
second having succeeded in placing him on the throne— 
is the lii^t specific evidence that we have of fleets of ships 
being put to warlike use within historical times, and on 
a statemeni of undoubted historical authority. It 
cannot be regarded as a mere solitaiy instance; it is 
a solitary reference, h^'^^ver that has come down to 
us, which does not necessarily mean that that is the only 



Of‘f^asioii in wliicli a naval enterprise of the cliaracter 
called for the equipment of a navy. 

The ’^f'akopa inscription already advertc'd to seems 
to refer to the period foliowing that of Naiasimha- 
varman Jind j.\fana\’{irma, and while the name of the 
king is not clear, it seems to be one af these Pallava 
iiHUiaichs that is under reference. But the 
leall^' most important jjaiL of the inscription is 
where at the closing part of the document, it 
mentions that the cuaiitable foundation,—the 
tenqjfe and iht; tank—v\as placed under the pro¬ 
tection of peoj^'le constituting three divisions or 
communities of indian (.nigiu. The three divisions 
are .mentioned as i^i iuiin ulihaUar, ('hupaltdr and Mani- 
(/ruiiuUidr. Ail these three terms are (-»bsc'ai'e in regard 
to their signiiicance, notwitiistanding the fact that they 
are, nioi'e or less, wellknown terms. W ithout enteruig 
into a discussion m regard to these here, the term Mani- 
(jramant seems to be a connnunit^' of merchants, and 
the term itseil is regarded as a tnle caxiabfe of being 
conferred uxioii dislingiushea nidisiduals of the mer^ 
cantile and other communities as well, the title carry¬ 
ing along witn it certain piixileges and ceremonial ad¬ 
juncts, such as a parasol, a palanquin and the carrying 
of torches and tUe iiand. ('iiapaildi' would s imilar ly 
mean a community it may be a connnunity of military 
men—constituting a portioJi of the army. Chdpattdr 
is a term aj[)plied also to the Cheras as carrying the bow 
for their national royal insignia, and CJbdpattdr would 
therefore mean merely (jovvmeii in the sense that they 
carried me dag of the bow, implying tiial they were a 
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part of the Chera army, which seems to be the more prob¬ 
able significance here rather than that division of the 
army consisting of bowmen exclusively, ^ciodiuukfuim 
in Scndmukhaiidr is similarly a term of technical im¬ 
port. SetiMmukhatii is usually' a di\ ision of the army, 
that part of it that went forward, juaking way as it 
were for the main division to follow. It has also a sig¬ 
nificance that this part of the arm>- constituled the body 
of the kmg hi the sense, of course, that the army it is 
that provides the king with his physical strength. It 
lias got a tliii'd nieanhig, namely, a protective outwork 
thrown in friait of the gates of a foitresses, and by trans¬ 
ference a part or section of the army that mounted 
guard over these. VVhichexer it is, we may be clear so 
far that jirobably this is another mihtary community. 
If so the question would arise why there should be any 
such community at Takopa from the VV^est coast, and 
why a teniide constructed fur the uso of foreigners 
should be xdaced under the military. The inference 
is simple that x>ossibiy it was a colony ot niei - 
chants from the West coast of India, and the temple 
and the tank there were placed in charge of the whole 
community constituting the colony of which a substan¬ 
tial part happened to be members of the military profes¬ 
sion. We cannot go furllier on the material available 
to usj but as far as is clear to us this record justifies 
our t ?ft in g it that such colonies containing militaiy men 
were not tniusual in the age of the later Pallavas of 
Kanchi. 


When we pass out of the age of the Pallavas and 
come into that of the Oholas early in the tenth century 



w(' seem to lie on clearer ground. '^^['Ik* first signal 
aeliieA'ement of the new d.Miasty is the conquest of 
Madura, and that was followed soon alter liy the con- 
<jU( st of Ham. Ham is jiurely a name for Ceylon. A 
eon(}uest of vV'vlon Jiy the ClioJas would be an impossi- 
biht.v withoui a fleet—a fieef of fi-ansports to carry the 
army across—as in the instance given under the Pallava 
Narasimha Varman. Wlmi we come to the reign of 
Rajaraja, we seem to be ti-anspoiied at onct‘, as if with¬ 
out a transition, to a navy proceeding to the West Coast 
and indicting a crusliiiig del'eat upon the Chera fleet at, 
Kandalfir. It is one <.>f the most signal, and withal 
earl\, achievements of Rajaraja. Such a naval 
achieveincait on the part of the Chola implies two 
things;—a powerful navy that can sail romid the coast 
of South India—a bit of navigation not regarded as 
(sasA' ill those days—and iiillicting a defeat worth boast¬ 
ing of u])on tlic! C.hei a tk'et,, which Avas mady to receive 
them. The secniid fact is that the Chi'ras mauitained 
a fleet of some considerable sti eiigth, aiul to bring them 
under subjc'ctioii to the Chola, it Avas essential to defeat 
it on the sea; in oilier words, the Cheras Avould have to 
be regarded as a nautical ])oAvei- and could not be sub¬ 
dued otliei-wise than on the sea. That the Cliolas were 
under the necessity to maintain a tleel not onj^- for this 
jjarticular purpose, but xiiobably for other purposes as 
well, becomes clear Avheii we come to the reign of 
Rfijendra the Gangaikondachola. It is strange that 
among the laige number of inscrixitioiis that have come 
doAvn to us and the mass of material jiroviding informa¬ 
tion upon all other details of histoi',\ there should Vie no 
reference to the navy as such in the inscriptions. It is, 
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hoAvever, possible to nndorstanVl wKy, if avo remomber 
that aiTioii<? the larp^o numbfi* of iiisr-viptions that have 
come down to ns, far the largcsi nAimhor haA’^e 
reference to temples and errants to temples and 
documents of that kind where it Avould nor¬ 
mally be difficult to expect references purely of a 
royal or o-oA'crnmental cduccrn, such as ilu' maintenance 
of a navA^ AA’ould be. Tliai peiliaps Avoiild ac('ount for 
the absence of information, abboueh wc may yed come 
upon i-eferences io these. As a matter of fact, a num¬ 
ber of inscriptions of 'R.ajendra do mention in some con¬ 
siderable detail his overseas inA'asion. and the manner 
of the introduciion of ihese does iu)f <.'iA'e one to under¬ 
stand that ii AA^as iaken io be anythiuc: novel or extra¬ 
ordinary. This naval enierprise is descrilied almost in 
the same maniu'r as ihe o1hei* details ladntincc to AA’ar, 
and therefore e’iA'cs ns to understand that, to ihe inscrip¬ 
tion Avrltor at any rate, it was a tHin.e,' quite familiar. 

Ra.jendi'aclKda's main object in the distant nortli- 
eri! iuA'asion that he undertook s('ems to liaA’e been more 
*or less a continuation of the av;u’ that bis father had 
lietpiu a,£tainst th(' ruler of Kalino-a. Tt Avas already 
pointed out ihat on the coasi side, Rajaraja had to 
undertake military operations against the Eastern 
Ohalukyas durini>- the period of inlerruc^-iuim in their 
territory. He so far succeeded in the enteiqirise that 
he placed a particular ruler upon Ihe thi-one and entered 
into a treaty Avdth him—a treaty sealed eran by a mar¬ 
riage alliance. The two dwiasties eA^er after remained 
allies in this fashion nnd at peace with each other dur¬ 
ing the rest of their history. It was this treaty that 
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gave Rajaraja tHe facility to carry on a war against the 
further northei’n power of the Kalingas, as it was pos- 
sil)1e for hiiu to march across the territory of the 
Rastern Chahikyas with the same facility Avith which 
ho could carry his army across his own Chola country. 
So he undertooh a war agaiiisi the "Kalingas with a view 
merf'ly to bring them into subordination to him. 

Tt must b(‘ borne in mind that these wars of con¬ 
onest among TTmdu nilers wc'ce wars, which had merely 
the f)bj(‘ct of getting the aclviiowledgment of su5;erainty 
with a \'i('W ix'rhaps to olitain fi-ecalom of action and 
f'ven txrssibly united action. Th(‘ Kalinga rulers at 
th(‘ time happened to be a new dwiasty that had achiev¬ 
ed proininence and Ave7'e gi'adunlly working their way 
UT) to main' tlu'ir kingdoin a powerful one bv bringing 
into it all the dlvisi<>ns of Kalinga. smnetimes spoken 
of a.s the tl’Tee Kalivicas. and .‘dmo.sf as often, as seven 
("Sapta Kalingas). Tim v.'ar tlu'reforc' was of a pro¬ 
tracted kind, and when, in the eh'Venth or tw'elfth year 
of his 7’eie,T!, Rfeiraidra found it necessary to underfake, 
.-m iuA'asion of Kalinga. he had to carry his war on 
tliT'iugh the AA’hole of the exteusiAa' territory of the 
Kalinga kings extending’ his operations further north to 
the banks of the Ciane'es. .\s a mattcn* of fact, the 
general in charge of the ex])edition is said to have struck 
th(' Oanges soineAvherc' about the region of Bihar, it 
may Ix' between T^atna and, Bhagalpore, and carried his 
anny doAAm along the banks of th(' Ganges to w'here it 
reaches the sea, and haAong finally defc'ated the Kalinga 
king there, marched back to Ra.iahmunJry, where 
RTijendra was ('iicamped at the time having led another 
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army in support of the previous one. The two together 
attacked the capital of Kaliuga, and, after putting on 
the Kalinga throne, a new king on terms of treaty, 
orgaTiised and sent out an invasion across the sea to the 
country of Kadaram, where at the time a powerful 
d>masty of Icings was holding rule over an extensive 
teri'itory. This invasion was undertaken against the 
Maharaja of f§ii Bhoja, and either he himself or his 
capital is described as f5rl Vijaya, both of them identi- 
fi(‘d from Chinese history to have had reference to the 
ruler and the capital Palambang in Sumatra. This 
dynasty had ali'eady come into touch with the Choi as as 
a predecessor of th(‘ rnler at the t ime had ali'eady sent a 
mission—diplomatic mission—to Rajaraja and obtain¬ 
ed his permission to build a Buddhist Vihara to be called 
Chfidamani 'Vululra in his omi name, in Nagapatam, 
.and that la'lationship Avas kept up Avhen another em¬ 
bassy cauK^ in the laagn of Kulottunga I, a grandson of 
this Bajendra and obtaini'd his permission to acquire 
two Aullages <‘ind make a grant of them to the same 
Chhdamani Vihraa. 

This nav.al iiiA^asion of Rfijendra gets described not 
exactly as a uaAal inAaision. but incidentalh^ o^' course 
among a description of bis achicAuauents in a large 
mxmbei’ of inscriptions both in the Tamil country, and 
ex^en in the soutlunn parts of Mysore. Th ■ draxna 
Rajasekhara Vilasam in Kauarese is said to haA^e be''n 
based on this gre<at exploit of Rajendrachola. Rajeir- 
dra’s son claims conquest of Kadaram, which need not 
mean a separate invasion and may be no more than the 
part that the prince played in the invasion sent out by 
A—41 
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the father; and oven Kulottunea lavs elaim to a con¬ 
quest of Kadjirnni. Tt seems doubtful a^nin whether 
there was n separate war a vamst SrT Bhojn iu the rei^u 
of Kulottuna'a. Tt may ))ossibl\' be thal as a youuo- 
prince he also took part in the cu’eat invalsion' of* 
Rajendra. Whethei’ thes(' subsequent i}ivasions were 
separate invasions or no. doc's not afPeet the position 
that the Cholas felt the lu'ed of maiulaininc: a navy, and 
a navy organised even for such distant eypediiions as 
the one that had lieeu sf'ul ae’aiust the powe’>*ful nau¬ 
tical einpiiv of SrT Bhoja, which from its central posi¬ 
tion in Sumatra, laid claim to autboritv ovoe an ('xten- 
si ve reg'ion of the peninsul.a across, and possibly islands 
in its immediate' neighbourhood. Tn the aye of the 
Cholas therefore, tlu'r'^ A\as a navv. ]n-ob-iblv of the 
same oryanisation as b('for(', but with a su’e.cessful war 
or two on the Iliyh Reas to tlu' credit of' tlu' navy. Tt 
is not possible for us to say whetlu'r there was a s('pa- 
rate naw on a war tVxttiny as distinct from the commer¬ 
cial marine. 

(. 

During the cc'iitiiry oC Pfindya ascendenc,y that fol¬ 
lowed this great dynast\- of the Cholas of the south, the 
same organisation seems t<» have continued. There ]S 
evidence, however, that in th(‘ last period of it, peihaps 
even earlier, Arab enterprise was gradually supei'sed- 
ing the Hindu in this particular fie'ld. This process of 
supersession must have gone on for some little time 
when we find actually that, in the i-eign of Maravarman 
KulaseMiara, whose reign covered the last quarter of 
the 13th century and the first decade of the fourteenth, 
powerful Arab merchants were settled in coast towns of 
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the Pandya country and even held important customs 
offices under Pandya rulers. An Arab from the Per¬ 
sian Oulf by name Abdur-Rahman-ut-Taibi, a horse 
trader, had the farmmg of the customs revenue for the 
port of Kayal, and held the position of officer of very 
high rank in the court of the Pandya, and the Pto^dya 
entrusted a mission that he had to send to China to this 
• Arab, instcafl of sending a mission as before headed by 
his own officer as did Rajendra, the Gangakikonda 
Chola and Kulottunga, his grandson. This seems to 
indicate clear ly the manner in which this gradual super- 
sfjssion of the Hindus by the Arabs took place at least in 
]-egard to tire more distant overseas enterprise. It is 
from now that the archii)elago gradually passes from 
th*e hands of its own rulers, natives and colonists from 
India, into.the hands of the Arabs, and during the 
next two or three centuries the process of Islamisation 
goes on till at last in the Kith or the 17th century prac¬ 
tically the whole l egion had become Muhammadan—a 
character tiiat it maintains to the present times. By 
airiiccounts, the mhabitmits are now all Muhammadan, 
Jtiut the wiiole of their intellectual culture seems to be 
Hindu, as tlieir dramas and dances, their temples and 

treatment of literature alike bear witness to. 

• 

GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE ADMINI- 
.STRAT10N--AT HEADQUARTERS. 

We described already in the previous sections the 
work of the king, his council, and his ministers at 
headquarters, in ('onncction vvith several grants made 
to temples and institutions. The account there given 
must necessarily be of a partial character and cannot 
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give an insight into the working of the machinery of 
administration at headquai'ters in all its departments. 
As a mattei' of fact our information in regard to it, not¬ 
withstanding fullness in certain directions, is defective 
considered as a. whole. The administration of the army 
and the navy seems to have l>een entii-ely a matter for 
the king, his council and minisiers, and does not appear 
to have reached beyond that administrative circle of the 
immediate entourage of the monai'ch for the time being. 
Departments near allied to peace and war, foreign rela¬ 
tions and diplomacy, and chpartments akin thereto seem 
to have been exclusively the held of the monarch and his 
councii, speaking gviieniUy. All del ails belonging to 
the civil achninistj-ation, whether it be directly admini¬ 
strative, or corrcMdive of adiMinistration, came before 
the king hi his council of administrative heads and 
others, associated with them in some stage, and others 
interested in the matter, so that the decision arrived at 
at the royal headquarters was ultimately the decision not 
merely of the heatUiuarters, but of the headquarters and 
the body actually concmiied, so that we may say gene- 
3‘all.y that, in matters of internal administration, people. 
usunlly had as much of a shai e as is at all possible to 
give them a share midei* any system of government. In 
matters other than the bi-anches of the administration 
that could be included in this classihcation, people or 
their rciiresentatives appc'ar to have had no direct voice 
except through the voice of the members of the council 
at the headquarters. The monarch seems to have exer¬ 
cised his ijower with the advice of his council, liable to 
no other check than that which l^e might receive from 
those members of the council and the heads of the admi- 



nistration whom he might consult. How complicated 
this administration was, and how far from being purely 
autocratic, could be seen from a detailed consideration 
of a large grant which has <;ome downi to us and which 
gives full detail of the. working of this department. The 
document relates to the gift of a village to a temple in 
Tiruvalangadu, the hamlet which hajjpeiis to be a rail- 
* way station tliis side of Arkonam towai-ds Madras in 
the M. S. M. Railway. There is a big Siva temple there, 
and the grant is a j)i'ovision for the general require¬ 
ments of the temi)le. The village is called Palayanur, 
which was ultimately made over to the teirjple. The 
order portion of the grant, apait fiom the Prasasti, is 
a Tamil document of 524 lines actually engraved on 21 
copper-plates. 'iPhe ordt'r x)i‘oj)(‘r takes up the first 145 
lines. The •following 281 liiu's describe the boundary 
minutely, taking it from featuie to feature in all the 
four directions so as to avoid all possibility of 
mistake, or error for the future. The last 98 
lines describe in detail the conditions of the 
gift consisting of one section called parihdra, 
•that is the demands and the dues to which it was 
liable and the other vijarastha, th(‘ actual condi¬ 
tions or XJrivileges nonnally enjoyable and actually to be 
enjoyed by the new holders bf the land. The land act¬ 
ually belonged to a Bradman (Bi’ahmadeya) village 
called Singalantaka tJhaturvedi Mangalam. It had first 
of all therefove to be IVeed from the Brahmadeya (gift 
to Brahmans). Then the next process is its being 
brought down to Vellunvaydl, that is, villages under the 
ordinary arrangements for cultivating lands by the 
agricultufal population of the locality, in other words 
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lands directly taken over by the cultivators and culti¬ 
vated by them (royalwar in modern language), 
paying whatever was due to the government 
and the community under which they cultivated. 
Then as such, the village had again to be made over to 
the temple as a gift. This involved naturally the re¬ 
moval of such privileges as the village enjoyed when it 
was a Bi-ahmadeya gift. As a Brahrnadeya village 
therefore i1 paid for its share a I'Cvenue to the govern¬ 
ment 598 lioljnrjii, 1 I'uuri of gold only, and the revenue 
due fi'om Singalantaka (.'haiurvedimangalam be re¬ 
duced to this exleid. It was to be made to pay as of old, 
the revenue of 32,‘18 I ftlani, 7 I nrtiyi and 5 ndli of paddy, 
and 193 Idan jii, 1 maujadi and I md of gold including 
the revenue dues in kind and coin (pudi and palli). It 
will at once be seen that what seems a verv simple gift 
of a village to the tem])le involves a raiher complicated 
admiiiistrative process in conveyhig the gift to the 
partv'. So the pioccss begins with the various depart¬ 
ments taking notice' of it, and having to investigate and 
report Iioav fai' tlu' transfer would be possible and what 
thei'C may be to be said against it. First of all two of 
the royal officers, whose function it is to supervise the 
administration, something like Commissioners or Ins- 
Xjectors-General, and two arbitrators testified that 
this royal A^rrit transferring the Brahrnadeya into a 
Devaddna v as not ox)cn to objection. The royal order 
was received on the 88th day of the sixth year of the 
reign of Rajendra, the Gangaikondachola. The offi¬ 
cers above mentioned certified to the unobjectionable 
character of the proposed gift and the order was signed 
and got ready for issue by four Secretaries (Olai^ 



nayaham) on the basis of the draft order received from 
the Secretary, who tool? it doAvn as the order emanated 
from the sovereiffn. Thr(>.e ehic'f exeeu'iv{' officers 
other than those, had to approve of ilie. order and si^ in 
token of their approval. Havint;' passed thi’on(?h all 
these stages, the ord('r was actually issiK'd in the pre¬ 
sence of two officers of the departnuait of taxes 
(Pnravnrnri Tiyaikl'olom) and th(‘ officer in eharp' of 
the taxes re,paster (Voripofidlam), ihe 3fiiJihfi‘veffi (the 
chief of the village' watch) the officer in (;liarp:e of the 
keepinjr of the accounts of the taxes (V^'ripottril'n 
KnyaPkii), the office'e in charye of the receipt sunder the 
h('ad of taxes (Voryil-Jdii). tlu' s(>c7'etar\’ in char,£>’e of 
despatches, and the diwsional 3f>tl;h(tveiti. Alone: with 
th(‘ issue of this order, direction was ftiven that two of 
the administrative officers associated with another 
middle man, iierhaps not holdin.e: any offi<'e, Ix' appoint¬ 
ed to superintend the conveyance* of the land. 

The process of conveyance of the .u'ift consisted in 
a stie-elephant beine,' driven round, as it were*, aheie: the 
.boundary of the villafic, the principal inh; bitants of tlie 
villa,e;e. walkino- behind it, a contingent ed' lal curers 
mark ini’-the boundary at salient ]7oints by trees, or 
channels, or water-<'ourses •wherever thev exist(‘d, by 
planting' milkbush v.herevei' thert' Avas no natural fea¬ 
ture such as an old tree or an anthill, or by marking' by 
structures of earth and stem*, wherewer that was re¬ 
quired, thus marking the boundary and putting' it be¬ 
yond possibility of dispute. Tbe whole process is what 
is called ui Sanskrit Karimhhramana. In Tamil it 
is described as Padahui Nudtttial, which woidd moan the 
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walking round the land involvod. But tho term Pidi- 
sulndu is also prefixed to it; that means the inhabitants 
of the villa.^e walked round the villafco in eonneeiion 
with thc' mnrkiuf^ of the houndarv, aecompanvinc? the 
she-elephant. In the doing of this, the neighbouring 
villages eoneerm'd were ordered 1o be present also. In 
this easi:' one neighbouring village was in attendanee by 
its r(‘presentaliv(\ the Karanam of the village. Thf* 
inhabitants o-*-' the village involved in the gift followed 
the she-elephaiii marking the houndarv in the manner 
deseiilx^d. The royal writ (Tirinnuldimn, Sanskrit 
i^nmnl'ha) Avas sent to the An‘llag:e eoneenied, the assem¬ 
bly of whieh went foi’ward to rocr'we it, and when re- 
eeiA^d returned putting it upon tlnir head. Simulta¬ 
neously wiits Avere sent lo the other Anil ages to assist in 
the process. Oa’cv 280 lines of this document are devoted 
to a detailed desciiption of the cii'cumambulal ion. of the 
A’-illage by the officers and by the peoph' of the district 
(Ndffdr). 

It is not Tp..(>csr,ry •"or our pn ‘pose to go into •the 
details of this dcsr-siption of the b<-nndary. But thcrC' 
is one little point of interest, that in those days one high 
road passed from Tirupfisur, near TiruA’^ellore to 
.MTo’padi amotle'r railAA’ay statioji called in those days 
Rt1,ja,s7-a;e>pui-am. This tnmk i-oad constituted the 
boundary foi- a small part it. Among the paHharas 
mentioiu'd ar(‘ those Ave haAn* alrc'ady described in some 
of the PnlJnvi} gTvmts in att earlier part of the Avork, 
Avhieh need not be gone into in a.ny detail here. But the 
general statement that folloAvs, tlu’ specification of 
details is of interest. It concludes “these above detail- 
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fd incidences of revenue, all that the king was entitled 

to demand and enjoy, was resigned by the king in favour 

of the god in the temple, and the temple management 

was authorised to receive and enjoy as the king had 

hitherto been doing. Therefore the term parihdram 

does not necessarily mean exemption, but much rather 

iiK'ans the dues to which the localitv coneemed is liable. 

» * _ 

Then follows the conditions of the gift. These indi- 

cale the specific privileges that the village was bound to 
eiijoy by itself, and as against the neighboni'ing Aillages, 
and thes(‘ lights are specified and conveyed to them as 
privileges to Avhich they were entitled even as against 
their neighbours. The whole of this process and tlie 
a/-tual conveyanci' of the land took iierhaps a little over 
a year, and was actually conveyed and completed on the 
Ibuth day of the seventh year of the king’s i*eign. This 
is just one year and fib days after tlit' final order. It 
mieht seem a comparatively slow process. It must, 
however, b(' remembered that the order probably had to 
IViss through divisional offices and a number of local 
aci*ministrative units, and the conveniences of all of 
* them had to be consulteel for conveying the gift ulti¬ 
mately. As a matter of fact, the order happened to be 
addressed to the headmen of the Brahmadeya villages 
and to the residents (Urdr) of DPvaddnn (gift to God), 
Pe/// Chanda (gift to Jam Buddhist and other heretical 
institutions), Kaninnirrilf/n (lands given for reclama¬ 
tion to cultivation), VeffipPni (that which was given in 
j'eturn for village services) and Ara Sfdd Bhogam (cul¬ 
tivation on annual quit-rent). All these would have 
had to take some part or other. As was pointed out al- 
read}'^, the people of the district (Nafddm') had to ap« 
A—42 
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prove of it. The officers deputed had to carry out the 
transfer in their presence. The tSinffalanfaha OhatuT' 
vedi Man,c:alain, of which it was a part had to take note 
of the transfo]-. They contented themselves on this 
occasion l)y heinc rei>resented hy the Korannttan 
(accountant') of their villac:(^ The townsmen of the 
Aillaye unit (Urdm) weiv* present in full, and the 
assembly of Nittavinoda ('hatiirvedimanaalam, a neiyh- 
houriny "Brahmadeva Aillaye were also jiresent. 

The kiny was scaled in his priA’ale room in the 
U7A]ier stoiw of his ])alaee at IMmiikonda f^ola^mrnm 
Avlien fhe secretary submitted his report and V7as r('ad\' 
to take his ord('rs. Tlie kiny dictated the order on hear- 
iny the documents rend to him, and the priAmte secretarv 
(Tirnmaii^irnnldi) took doAvn th(' order ns H emanated 
from the kiny. The formal reqm'st for the passiny of 
the ord('r aa os made by one Tirukknlatti Pichchan. The 
royal order Avas Avvitten by Pttamasobi Tamiladarayan. 
•Tananatha. the son of Rama, was the minister of the 
kiny: he soaa’ the order beiny carried ont. TTnder Ijis 
orders, one .Araneri. son of "Nrarnyana. a native of 
Manyalavayil and “of the fourth caste” did the busi- 
iif'ss f)f takiny the elephant. This describes tin* method 
of Avmk at headquarters in sona* detail, and yia’cs ns 
an idea as to the charactm- of the details into which these 
royal orders bad to enter. We can inf(“r from this AA'hat 
system) of records .slmuld have been maintained from the 
indnbifal)le bureaucratic details which are insisted on 
in the carryiny out of these royal orders. 

From the details so far yiven, it would he justifiable 
to make the inference that the monarch enjoyed full 



power in regard to the administration of the kingdom, 
over which he ruled. It is equally clear that he exer¬ 
cised this i>ower to the ut tmanost <ixtent possible in a 
rnauuer that assui’cd to him the willing consent of those 
his authoritative acts affected. It was a bureaucracy 
with the monarch at its head, possessed it may be of 
aut ocratic poAvers. The monarch as well as the bureau- 
ciacy uniformly oper-ated through a iropular agency, 
and assured for themselves the active co-operation of 
the people irr carryirrg their orders ur(u effect. Such 
a system of admiiristration had perhaps its small begin- 
rrirrgs in the remote jrast and took tinre to grow and 
perfect itself. We camrot say that we have the material 
to see the beghmings, but the survey made above gives 
us an irrsigljt irrto the processes of its growth aird we 
coiikl see cleariy that w ith the conrmg of the Cholas to 
power, it had attained to a degree of corrrpletion, tvhich 
shows tire whole admirristratron at its best mrder them. 
This s\ stem was followed without substarrtial alteration 
durrng tire period of decluic of the Ohola frower arrd 
^uuder" the Tairdyas \vho had succeeded ti.) their position 
in tile cerrlury that follow'ed. It was then that there 
came upon (South lirdia, as in fact over the whole of 
Irrdia irr the j^ireceding century, the cataclysm of Muslim 
invasions, which in their devastatirrg character upset 
much, *uid otherwise drslurbeil llie even terror of the 
administration as w'e have seen it at work for a mille- 
nium. After near half a century of this disturbmice 
came in the empire of Vijayanagar, which put an end 
to the disorder and confusion caused by these invasions 
and repaired much of the damages caused by the rav¬ 
ages of these invaders. We shall see in the following 
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section that the administrative system contiuned under 
ViJayauaji'ar substantially as it was in the four centu¬ 
ries from A.i). 800 to A.n. 1,200. 

Admini.slnilire 1 iialilliJioiis under Vij(iijano<jar :— 

^'he wln)ie of thi* region \vith which we have been 
dealing in our study of the administrative institutions 
of this part of India passed in the hrst half of the four¬ 
teenth century under the rule of a jjower, which is gent; 
rall>' known to historians by the name of its capital 
X»laced at one of the salients of its northern frontier. 
This was the famous city known as Vijayanagar with 
the alternative name, through much of its histoJ j’ of 
Mdv anagara or .Vidyaran.va JSIagara, and of which the; 
ruins of liampi are the modem represeittative. This 
dynasty established itself in the particular locality 
under stress of circumstances, which gave to the admi¬ 
nistration itself as a whole*, a new x^ower and a new 
character, we may say. The early vears of the four- 
teeJdh centuiy saw the ad\ auce of the Muhammadan 
X)owei' iiifo this distant enciavc of India. The plmlder 
caiiii.'d by the first invastoii only served to whet the 
ax)X^<-fit'i nioi e, and successive Aiuhammadan ruh‘rs 
wanted to make the accumulations in the temples and 
Xiataces of >Soutli Itidia a milch-cow’ for their never end¬ 
ing requirements, good and bad. !So durmg the quai'ter 
of the ceJitury extending from A.n. IdlU to a.d. Lduh 
there w ere a series of invasions, of which the later ones 
added the motive of conquest to that of plunder. The 
earlier invasions did not come in force, and therefore 
attemx>ted to make up for the waiii of adequate force by 
perpetrating atrocities of such a cruel character as to 
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stiiko loiror into the iiihabitmits, and of nnnervinp; the 
])opu]ation for aotivo resist a nco. The first invasions 
pi'OA'ed siieei’ssrul so far as 1o give them plenty of 
])lunder. 'I'lie lirst efforl, however, at foiuiding a 
southern principality in Madura with salient Muhain 
madau garrisous iu impuitaut centres on the line of 
conimunieati<»n ju'oved aliorlive Ihitmgh tlie exertions 
of a Travaneoie ruk'r, who in hehalf of the Pandya for 
the time being, marched forth as far north as Nellore 
and tujiied the iiiAaders out. But the ]\iuhammadan 
pressure still persisted. 

Idle iiroviuce of Devagiri was founded by Muba¬ 
rak Kalji, son and successor of All-ud-din, to which 
was gradually added the territory along the southern 
fj’onti(?r such as the divisions of tSjigar and Gulbarga, 
and this was gradually imshed forwaril into the Hoy- 
sala dominions to the extent of overturnhig the brave 
little state of Kampli ami acquire possession of even 
the territoi'ies of the Hoysalas on the northern frontier, 
consisting of the present-day Kamiada districts of the 
Southern IMahralfa. coimtry. Early in the reign of 
Muhammail-bin-Tughlak, he sent out a number of in¬ 
vasions, and himself led two, in one of which he was 
abh' to seiitl an army ahead and establish his power in 
'J’amil India proper to such an extent as to constitute 
the province, known to Muhammadan historians as 
Ma’abir, that is, the Coramandel Coast region, not 
Malabar. The success that he was able to achieve the 
first time was not great enough to assure hmi perman¬ 
ence j but he put matters right for himself in the subse¬ 
quent invasion ihat'hc had undertaken, and his autho¬ 
rity prevailed over the country ^yith its provincial h6a4- 



quarters at Madura and possibly Kannanur, a suburb 
of Tric'lHiioi)oly as an allei-natiAU-, for a period of about 
seven years, A.n. lo28 io 1335. In tbe latter year bis 
own proA’iiieial governor Jalal-ud-din Absan 8bah dec¬ 
lared liiniself iiulependent at Madura and foiuided a 
kingdom for bimsojlf in Ma’abir; and ibat was tbe 
]\Iubanunadan tSultanale of which we bavc a series of 
coins. From tbesc we arc enabled to reconstruct the 
succession of rulers and ihe salient points of their his¬ 
tory with tbe account furnished by the Algerian travel- 
bn; Ibn Batuta, who happened to be in South India for a 
couple (d' \ears during the period, i^roceeding on his 
mission to China in behalf of Muhanunad, the Tughlak 
sovereign. 

It w as by a supreme effort of the last gTeat Hoysala 
ruler to coii(j[uei‘ this Muhammadan kingdom and dis¬ 
lodge ihe iMuluimmadan garrisons from the salient posi¬ 
tions in which they were planted tliat the new kingdom 
of X’ijayanagar actuallA sinang. The Hoysala Vira 
Ballalaltent before the storm of repeated Muhanunadan 
invasions in the belief that they were temporary raids, 
and were not intended to be of a lasting character of 
conquests. He was preparmg at the same time for 
eventualities ever since Mubarak Khalji distributed the 
JSiahratta comitry among “the Amirs of the Hmidred’’ 
as they ivere called. He was nr his own turn fortifying 
Xilaccs on the northern frontier and putting them other¬ 
wise in a condition of defence, so that when the occasion 
offered, he might be sure of the frontier being efficiently 
held against new invaders to carry out his ultimate 
object of turning the Muhammadan garrisons out of 
the south. It was with this object in Anew that he trans- 
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ferre'd his residence from Halebid to Tiriivannamalai 
and held his position there on the hi,"h road leading? 
towards Madnra from the north. This was veiy soon 
after Muhammad bin Tuf^hlak had made his conquests 
and created, as he thouftht succf'ssfully, the province of 
Ma’ahir. The first Islamic "ovemor of this province 
therefore had to maintain himself acrainsi ihe a1 tacks of 
VTra Balliila and was al)le more or less to hold his o'wn. 
But the Hoysala atiacks had betai .yradually <'losin^ 
nearer and nearer, and thf‘ case of Ibe Muhammadan 
Snltans of Madura was madi' di'sperale after the firsi 
Bnlian declared himsidf imhqiendeirj of l\ruhammad 
bin Tu.i^hlak. This necessitated more active measures 
oi> Ihe pari of ihe Hoysala monarch, as from whai was 
kno^Yn of the nature of T\ruhammad l»in Tnahlak. he 

i* , 

was certain of marchine,' douai upon the south to re¬ 
assert his authority. It was at about ihai: time that 
Ihe no’rihern garrisons were ])roperly organisi'd and 
pni on a satisfactory footing from the' iioint of view of 
thff southern lader. One outer sali<'n1 was ai Bankapur 
in Dharwar, wherefrom the western line f)f advance 
hould be defended. The main (-entre of deferici*, how¬ 
ever was Tfalabid, the capital of ilie Hoysalas and in 
order the betier to defend it, ihe village of Hanmi, set 
over against tlie fortified ]iosition of Anegundi on the 
norihern bank of the Tnngabadfa on the liigbroad of 
communication, Aras fortified and put in a p ‘silion of 
defence as an outwork. This Ix'came the more neces¬ 
sary since the destruction of Kanqdi only about miles 
down the riA’^er. Another important gari ison was ^Alaced 
at Udayagiri in the Kellore District to guard the east¬ 
ern highAvay. As a second line of defence to this were 
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pTobably set tlie palatine vieeroyalties, under early 
Vijayana.^ar, of Ara.c,a in the Sbinioya District, and 
Pennyonda in the Anantapnr District. Farther back 
of this was the next yreat viceroyalty, or Maharajya, 
as it cnni(> to Ix' called in Ihe days of Yijayanayar, at 
Mulhayal. Various imporiant fortresses on the road 
and alony this wc'slern frontier were also ohvioiisly gar¬ 
risoned. pariicnlarly places like Adoni. Vira Ballilla 
hronolii matters to a crisis by mahiny a slow hut suc¬ 
cessful effort to confine the Mnhaimnadan yarrison into 
'Madnra and destroy them, when he felt sure that 
Miihannnad bin Tuyhlak was too much ocenpied with 
rebellions nearer home to think of makiny a renewed 
effort at invadiny the south. That was in the years fol- 
lowiny .■\.n. 1335 till his death. The Hoysala kiny 
fonyht and tell in battle ayainst the Muhammadans, 
who were reduced to desy)erate straits, at Tvichinopoly 
b(‘tw('en the ISrnhammadan yarrison at Kainianfir and 
their headqmnh'rs in Madnra. This yave temporary 
relief to the i\riihammadans at Madura, who continued 
for a little oA’t'T twenty yeai's holdiny a precaiious posi¬ 
tion there while the death of VTra Ballala was followed' 
by the transformation of th(' TToysala kinydom into 
what liecame ultimately tin* empire of Vi.iayanayar, 

Mlien the new dynasty estaldished itself therefore, 
its ])reoccupation was entirid'y to prevent the Muham¬ 
madans from effectiny (‘utry into this pai-t of the 
country, and to carry out this object, the actual raison 
(Vefre of their position, they had to strain their every 
resource towards this particular (tbject of providiny an 
ad('quate military force to yuard'the northern frontier 
extending across the whole width of the peninsula. For 



four full centuries practically they had niaintained this 
stnigffle. During the first thr-(!e centuries of the exist¬ 
ence of the Vijayanagar empire, they were able to offer 
successful resistance and keep the tide of invasion on 
the whole satisfactorily out. But during the last cen¬ 
tury of the existence of this state, they gradually receded 
. till at last about a.u. 1739, the last Hindu state which 
'sprang out of Vijayanagar was defeated and the back 
of the Hindu lesislance broken at Trichinopoly. 
The Muhammadan conquest of the south became some- 
Ihing like an actual fact, and within a score of years of 
this achievement, Muhammadan rule over this locality 
itself was overturned, and after another half a century 
of confusion, and we might sa.y, even anarchy, the 
British East India Compan}^ established itself grad¬ 
ually, and laid the doundations of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency at the commencement of the nineteenth century. 

Prom this summary account, it would be clear that 
the pi-eocciipation of the rulers of Vijayanagar was the 
org;anisjiti(»u of their militarx' resources, primarily with 
a view' to the defence of the northern frontier. The 
development of militai-y resources natxirally implies 
attention to the sinews of war, and without these, the 
develojnuent of an efficient defence would be a feat 
imi)ossible. While therefore they xvere occupied pri¬ 
marily with the business of developing the fighting re¬ 
sources of the empire, they had also to pay a consider¬ 
able amount of at tention to the development of the civil 
resources to maintain these; but it may be admitted 
without question that the amount of attention that they 
were able to pay to thp organisation of a civil adminis¬ 
tration of a satisfactory character could not have been 
A--43 
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as mucli as that of their i^redecessors m the ceiitmies 
previous to the MuhaiiiDiadaii iiivasious. Fortunately 
for them, however, thei'e was a highly developed admi¬ 
nistration whi(-h had attained to its full development, 
and all that they had to do was to see that the adminis¬ 
trative machinery, Avliich had been perfected by their 
predecessors, wei e maintaincid in ordinary efficiency, so 
that they may have the benefit of the full resources of' 
fhe empire for their particular purpose. They were 
tlierei'ore interested in keeping up the good administra¬ 
tion that there was in the c.ountry, only repairing the 
damagc;s tliat it might have suffered in the course of the 
j-tpeafed ravages by the JMuhammadans during the half 
centuiy of their raids. While Iherefoie we hear from 
the recoi'ds of V’ijayanagar of iuuch that they did b\’ 
way of lighting wais to keep the eitemy at,arm’s length 
and of developing the fighting resources of the country, 
what we hear of their adiiiinistrative doings is compa¬ 
ratively subordinate to this jnain purpose. Fven so, 
the records that, have come down tn us of their advance 
in that particular line redounds to their credit and exhi¬ 
bits an undeistanding of tlie spirit; of tlie administrar 
five arrangements with a laudable effort at maintaining 
these iiistitutions undamaged. 

As one instance of this effort at conservation of the 
aduiinistiative resources of the country, we have an 
ilium mating example from w'hat was done in the reign 
of the great Vija^vauagar ruler, Devaraya II of the first 
dynasty, whose reign period was in the first half of 
the fifteenth century. Devaraya II was by far the 
greatest ruler of the first dynasty of Vijayanagar, and 
it was in his reign that the military resources were re- 
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organised and developed to sueli a high degree as to in¬ 
flict more than one crushing defeat upon his enemies 
across the northein frontier. The measure has reference 
to the rural division of Vahidilampathi in the Trichi- 
nopoly and Tanjore Districts. It was the headquai'ters 
of a rural unit itself, ihe dhnsion being called by its 
. name VaJ.udilampattu-ITsavadi. An inscription of 
date A.i). 1429-30 rc'gisters the decision arrived at by the 
inhabitants of a whoh; district called Pai'antaka Nadu 
consisting of 98 sub-sects of Ihe Right Hand (Valan- 
gai) and the 98 sub-sects of the Left Hand casje (Tdan- 
gai). The subject matter of their de]il)eration was the 
various items by way of iax('s and cesses and other dues 
pftyable by them to govenunent (Rnjakaram-irai.- 
mnrdimai). The consideration of this matter was 
necessitated by the’ confusion into which the adminis¬ 
trative arrangements had been thrown during the time 
of th(i temporary occupation of the place by Kan- 
nadiyas as tluyy are called (Kanai'ese people, probably 
th« Hoysalas, who wei-(‘ in occupation of tb(> locality 
for*a considerable length of time). Tbe settlement to 
whi(;li they arrived followed tlie lines of tb(‘ settlement 
adopted by the inhabitants of the othei' districts includ¬ 
ed in the divisioii Yaludilam])attu ITsavadi. As the 
document itself stati s it, it was made into a Jlvita Parrii 
of the s.er-vants, it may be," of the temple or of the king, 
since the district had been occupied by the Kannadiyas, 
As such, the collection of taxes clue was not made* by any 
singh' authority propcn-ly constituted. The lands were 
leased out to persons other than the cultivators in occu¬ 
pation at the time, and the revejiue dues (Ptiravm'ari) 
were collected obviously in an arbitrary fashion. The 
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district is staled to have thus become ruined. The first 
item of the decision arrived at was that certain speci¬ 
fied parcels of land were not to be alienated under any 
one of the following heads jmiddrarddoi (lands for th(' 
maintenance of Haiva mendicants), Adaippu (usufruc¬ 
tuary mortgage), Otti (simple mortgage), Knttahni 
(hiase), or Servai (service inam). The next was the 
general classification of assessment. What was to be 
the schedule of assessment of 1h(' lands appeidaining 
to the district? This was laid dow in the following 
schedule. 


Rales of assessment on other lands were agreed upon:— 


Class of land. 


I Assessment in | Other taxes, such as 
i paddy on one veU,| kanikkai, sammadam, 

; including aiiisu-j pattavattain, kanikuli, 
j pern, ilakkai, etc. etc., on each veji. 


Ai 


1 iPaddyfields 

i 

2 i Uncultivated waste (brought under 

cultivation) 

3 I Forest reclaimed 

Ka^ippu (flower for sale) lands 
and lands irrigated by baling 
water 


n I Plantain and sugarcane gardens in 
I wet land 


6 Plantain and sugarcane gardens in 

padukaitakku (river margin) 

7 Marshes in which red lotuses are 

grown 

8 Lands producing turmeric, ginger, j 

onions, garlic, etc. ..! 

Lands producing brinjals (vaju-; 
dilai), pumpkins, etc. . ..j 


50 7caZaw of paddy! * 

I and ] pontn/<.. 1 20 iHinam. ^ 

40 kalam of paddy. 18 „ 

i 20 kalam of imddy. 2 „ 

i I 

20 kalam of paddy. 10 

B. 

r 

j 60 panam (including 
i arahlp^ru, kanikkai, 
i etc.). 

! . ' 

150 pandm, 

40 
25 
30 
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Class of land. 


Assessment in | Other taxes, such 
paddy on one v51i, kapikkai, sammada: 
including ara5u- , pattavaUam^ kanikf 
Peru, ilakkai, etc.| etc., on each veli. 


B,—(Contd.) 

10 I Lands producing nellu, parutti (?), 

castor seeds, mraku parutti (?), 
mustard, Bengal gram, wheat, and 
kusumbai (Carthamus tinctorius), 
erivai, tangalvai and puludi, 

(lands producing) gram (k§.nam), 
lands producing paddy and (sam- 
baladi) 

11 i Lands producing gram, green pulse, 

tanipparutti, tani amanakku, tinai, 

! pani vurahu, fiamai, etc. 

1^ Lands producing sesamum (taxed 
for first crop) 

la Lands yielding vedikolundu(?) 

14 Lands yielding ojimudukolundu 
taxed for first crop 


20 panam (Includ 
arahlperUf nSr-C 
etc.). 

1 panam, 

I if of the above? 

200 parKim. 

100 „ 


Dry crops (vanpayiru), 

16 Every five areca palms yielding] 

about 1,500 nuts per tree ., 1 panam (including 

iilperu ). 

10 Every cocoanut palm yielding not 

less than 40 fruits per tree .. | ^ panam. 


N.B .—Tender trees which have 
not borne fruit, barren trees 
and trees in the backyards 
of houses are exempted .. 

Every jack tree yielding not less 
than 20 fruits per tree .. Lost. 

The surrounding (i.e., other) trees 
are not taxed 


D 

House and professional taxes. 

19 , Each house of a villager (Nattar) 

20 Each house of a follower * of the 

tantra (tantirimar)i 

21 Each house of.niakkal 

22 Verandahs with sloping roofs (i.e., 

sheds?) 

'N.B. —^Unoccupied^ houses are 
exempted 


3 panam (inclu( 
viluid^arudi). 
panam, 

\n 


17 

IB 


3Tawadministrative officials, as opposed to mantirimdr (O 
cillors)—This has nothing to do with Tantra, 8. fC, 
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Class of land. 


Assessment in 
paddy on one veli, 
including ana^u- 
peru, ilakkai, etc. 


Other taxes, such as 
kapikkai, sammadam, 
pattavattam, kapikuli, 
etc., on each veji. 


E 


Workshop (patta^i) taxes, etc. 


1 [Every Setti-proprietor 


Every principal collector of tolls 

Each (Kaikkola) weaver with one 
working loom 

Each (Kaikkola) weaver with one 
loom that does not? work (adai- 
tarl) 

Every shopkeeper who opens the 
shop in his house (manaikka^ai- 
y2Lr) I 

Every (Saliya) weaver for each 
loom 

Every judge (nyayattar) 

Each member on the village Coun¬ 
cil (mahradi) 

Each lace-loom in working order .. 

Each lace-loom not? in working 
order 

Each blacksmith, carpenter, gold 
and silversmith 


Each chief potter 
Each chief barber 


Each chief washerman 

Each kannakkapan (brazier) 

Each chief oilmonger 

Each member of the Paraiya caste 
(exceptions being made in certain 
specified cases). 


3 pamni (including aror 
Saperu, vaMm, kanik- 
kai). 

4 panam. 


5 panam (including 

kottu, krrru, araHperu^ 
kQnikai). 

5 panam (including tiri- 
kai dyavi). 

4 panam (including 
karivi ayam). 

I 4 panam (including kaV 
layam). 

6 panam. 

20 panam (including 
karu dyam). 


I panam. 



In regard to (A) lands allotted for wet cultivation, 
those that became damaged, after having been X'lanted 
with paddy {nattiippal^, those that yielded only blight¬ 
ed paddy, (sdvi), and those that are otherwise destroyed 
(alivu) should not be taxed. Lands under dry culti¬ 
vation wei'e similarly exemijt xmder the three heads. 
The remaining holdings alone were to be charged with 
these dues at a reduced rate of 8^ in 10. We are not 
explained why this reduction was allowed. It was laid 
down however distinctly that if, on inspection, any of 
the lands excluded as above \vere found to have yielded 
taie quarter of a crop, those lands were to be charged IjS 
of the produce as rent (vdram). 

A somewhat similar order and rei'erring to twm divi¬ 
sions, namely, the division under Trichinopoly and that 
under VdludUadi putt ii has come down to us in 
No. 376 (b) of 1914 from Chidambaram. It is of date 
Saka 1349, which would correspond to a.d. 1427, early 
in the reign of Devaraya II. This infers to one of those 
general irregnlavit ies caused by the upsetting of the 
established order by the disturbing influences which it 
is xvorthwLile noting down as indicating the desire on 
the part of the administration to restore things, as far 
as may be, to the (xindition before the disturbing inva¬ 
sions either of the Kannadiyas or of the Muhammadans 
that followed the Kannada occupation. The document 
records “as we have been informed by the Mahesvaras 
and Marudavana-sivan tlmt the king’s officers in the 
villages belonging to the temples are unjustly collecting 
the taxes called Kanikkai, Arasuperu, Karanakkar- 
jodt,Visesh(ldayam; Alamanju, etc., representing these 
to be dues payable to the palace ; that the villagers tak- 
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ing up on mortgage lands purchased, presented or other¬ 
wise owied by the temples, stubbornly refused to give 
back these lands to the temples, and that, as a conse¬ 
quence, the temple tenants have abandoned) the villages 
causing thereby the stoppage of worship in these 
temples, we order the taxes mentioned above shall no 
longer be collected, the only payable tax, howevei’, being 
the Siilavaripon; that the worship, etc., in your temples 
shall be continued in future, under ihe direction of the 
said Marudavana-sivan, atid that temple lands shall in 
no case be let out on (long) lease, nor shall they be 
assigned to anyone as tax free, hereditaiy^ property, free 
gift or Bhaiiaurittl.” In regard to this order, the 
points deserving of attention are (1) the king’s otficers 
demanded the usual royal dues from the lands under 
reference; (2) those that were in possession of the land 
claimed, what was the privilege of temx)le lands, exemp¬ 
tion from the payment of these. Then arises the ques¬ 
tion that if they claimed the x>iivilege they ought to 
make over the lands to the temples, which apparently 
they were imAviiling to do, as they claimed the jjosses- 
sion to have been due to purchase, j)reseutation or some 
other manner of transfer. The result naturally woifld 
be an enquiry as to the legitimate character of the claim, 
and the order apparently is based upon such an enquiry. 
The investigation must have exhibited that the lands 
were actually temple lands and had been taken 
unduly in possession by those that were in 
temporary occupation. The consequence would 
therefore be neglect of cultivation of the lands 
as such by those to whom the temple let them 
out for the purpose, and their migrating else- 
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where. The result is the order, which restored the 
lands to the temple, and put it on the footing in which 
it was before the disturbances. This rciconstruetion 
work was what engaged the attention of the first 
dynasty of Vijayanagar during the century to about 
A.D. 1450, and a number of similar instances could be 
quoted not only in the reign of Devaraya II but during 
the reigns of his predecessors and his successors not 
only of the first dvmasty, but even of the others. Deva- 
I'aya IT, however seems 1o have set about it systemati¬ 
cally through two of his ministei*s Lakkanna and 
Madanna, whose names figure as in charge of the 
government of various localities constituting practi¬ 
cally the whole of the empii’e of Vijayanagar. 

A specific tendency comes prominenlly to notice 
in about the same’locality under an earlier governor 
known in epigraphieal records as Virupanna Odayar 
o7‘dinaril v, but as Virfipaksha in more formal style. The 
matter is of a Judicial character and has reference to the 
dispute regarding the I’ight of worship in the Kames- 
vaWl temple at Aragaliir. This is recorded in No. 413 (b) 
of the year 1914. Tirumalli Nayaka, the governor of 
the locality bad to inteiwene and give tlu* award bring¬ 
ing about a settlement of the dispute. The order act¬ 
ually summarised the dispute itself as it was brought to 
his notice and contains liis award, and is therefore 
quoted in extenso ;—“ (1) A has been enjoying for a long 
time the privilege of worshipping all the 30 days of the 
month in the temple, while actually only fifteen days 
belonged to him by right and the other fifteen days be¬ 
longing (-ed?) to another persoji named B; (2) 
the privilege of B enjoyed by A without proper autho- 
A—44 
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rity requires settlement; (3) in support of the latter 
part of the statement made in (1) there are records in 
the temples to prove that the fifteen days of B (now 
abandoned by him and enjoyed by A) have under orders 
been countedtmclaimed(7rff»ofl7),and(4)this pri^dloffe 
of the fifteen days so declared unclaimed you have sold 
(on your own responsibility), 71 days to a thii'd person 
0 and s’iren him a sale deed; (5) by so doiu^’, you have 
depriA^ed the acquired ri^ht of A, (‘U joyed bv him for the 
last eie,ht or ten jrenerations; (6) at this sta^e, the 
Nattar appear in haA^e wdunteered to settle the ques¬ 
tion of enjoAunent (A heiu}’; found issueless?) and to 
have called the parties to present themseb’es before 
them together Avith A; (7) you (the manap'ers) were 
also required ('under my orders) to be present on the 
occasion, to hear the case and to carry out the decision 
arrived at by the Naltar and to haAa' in the meantime. 
durin.£^ this period of hearing (by the Nattiir) th(' wor¬ 
ship of the temph' perf(»rm(“d by outsiders on payment: 
(8) A thus haAuuff appealed to me, while T happened to 
be present at Aracjalur to haAa' his cas(> transferred and 
ftiA’'e a just decision, T and the Na+tar to<yether adyiseo 
the parties to put their case before the Afahajanas and 
issued an order to this effect: (9) in obedience to our 
order the MaJidjaiiati and the ^ffraJidraf; of Xalattur, 
Alambalam, f^adayanpattu and Alattiyakurichi met to¬ 
gether, heard both sides and deckled that, although A 
may have been the hereditary holder of only fifteen days 
of the privilege, it Avas not fair to sell part of the dis- 
puted portion thereof to an outsider like O white the 
right to purchase (by virtue of long enjoyment) pri¬ 
marily rested in A; (10) accordingly therefore, to this 
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decision of the Mahfijanas we order that A must con¬ 
tinue to enjoy the full thirty days as before, and that 
the sale deed you have given to C should be cancelled. 
The procedure adojjted ajid the decision arrived at alike 
in this particular case, wbici) was l)rought to the notice 
of the governor by the temple piiest iconcemed, 
show clearly that, in j)oint of judicial administration, 
the course followed under Vijayanagar happened to be 
almost exactly the same as mider the Cholas of the ele¬ 
venth century. The aggrieved priest invited the inter¬ 
vention of the govemor. The governor intervened not, 
by himself alone and exclusively in virtue of the royal 
authority vested in him and give a decision. He called 
in the assistance of the Na.tta.i-, whose decision was called 
in question, to help him. In the course of the enquiry 
it seemed to’him tlmt iierhaps that that was not enough 
to settle a question of importance like the long standing 
i-ight of temple ivorship. He therefore, and the Natt-ar 
together, felt it necessary to i>ut the matter before a 
hn'ger assembly of higher aulhority. Hence the Malja- 
janws and Bhaftas of a number of surrounding villages 
Assembled at their invitation and gave the award, which 
in effect states that the right of worship for the fifteen 
days which originally belonged to B and had been aban¬ 
doned by him ought not to liave been sold away to an 
outsider except with the consent of A, who had acquired 
a prescriptive right to pre-emption by having conducted 
the worship for a long time. Haying that prescriptive 
right, he should have been given the option before any 
other pai'ty was allowed to come in even by purchase. 

It is hardly necdSsary to go on multiplying in¬ 
stances. This process of rectification went on even in 
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the succeeding- reigns, and on the whole, the procedure 
adopted was almost exactthe same as in the previous 
regime. In certain cases we conie upon a more active 
kind of beneficence which took the form of abolition of 
taxes that were oppressive, of which we have one re¬ 
markable instance, which made a great impression upon 
the people. It was the great Chola ruler, the first 
KulOttunga, that, for some reason or other, attained to 
the title SiiufjadaviHtachola, the Chola who abolished 
tolls. We have. i)ointed out that one of the legitimate 
sources of revenue of a liiiiflu monarch was the income 
from pajment of vari(»us kinds of tidls. It therefore is 
not a question of the removal of new taxes or imposts 
of that character. It was the removal possibly of cer¬ 
tain of the legitimate items wJiich might have become 
unsuital)le by pressing too hard uftoii the* people, that 
gave him the great rei)utation, which the people marked 
in this signal fashion. That that was not a solitary 
instance, and that such remissions were in practice even 
in.the much harder times of the days of Vijayanagar. is 
in evidence in the following case. One great disturbing 
factor that seems to have intervened between the esta-' 

O' 

blishment of the rule of Vijayanagar, and of the times 
either of the Cholas or of the Pandyas, is the occupation 
of the Tamil counrty by the Kannagfiyas under the 
Hoysala king Somesvara and-his son Bamanatha for a 
period of about a quarter of a century. During the 
rule of these foreigners to the locality, there seems to 
have been a considerable amouiit of disorder introduced 
possibly through the ignorance of the new government 
and its agents, of the customs of the locality. Two in¬ 
stances come to our notice under the government of the 



famous Narasanayaka, the father of the much more' 
famous Krishuaderaraya while he was carrying on the 
administration of the whole empire in behalf of the two 
sons of his own master, Saluva Narasimlia I. Accord¬ 
ing to No. 50 (C) of 1916, dated Saka 1423, A.i>. 1501, 
a record of the sale of lands by the Marava inhabi¬ 
tants of Velangudi, they had no means of discharging 
their revenue dues to government, because, as it is signi¬ 
ficantly stated “it was the period of occupation of the 
Kannadigas or Kainatakas.” That this was the case 
widely is in evidence from No. 247 (C’) of the same year 
from Hrimushnaan in the South Arcot District where 
the same kind of oppressiveness seems to have been 
^cxi)erienced. Dut what is to our purpose here is that 
this retord of Saka 1426, a.d. 1504, refers to a revision 
of the ratl's and'taxes by the chief apparently with a 
view to moderate the pressure of the incidences. It is 
stated that the rates of taxes “had become exhorbitant 
in the time when the country was in the hands of the 
Kannadiyas. The cultivators, owing to the oppression, 
bad dispersed and the Svarupa t scattered.” The chief 
therefore ordered (1) that the lands be measured an¬ 
nually by the standard rod of 34 feet (the royal foot of 
the Chola times); (2) that 15 panam (including all items 
of taxes) be levied on one ma of dry land, and 20 panam 
on one mci of wet land} (3) that towards araisuperu 
(royalty due) l|8th panam be levied on each tenant, 3 
panam on each loom of Setlies, 2 panam on each Kam- 
maja aggiiculturist, 3 panam on Kaikkola weavers, and 
(4) towards the Idaitturai (probably grazing fee on 
lands between rivens) be collected lj4 panam on each 
cow, IJ panam on each buffaloe and 1|4 panam on each 
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8 sheep. Taking ten panam the equivalent of a varaha 
and one of land as equal to li20th of a veli, the epi- 
graphist notes that ‘‘this revised settlement of Trinetra- 
natha Kachiya Raya, the chief under reference cannot 
be regarded as mild.More factors have to enter, in a 
comparison like this, for an opinion as to the character 
of the incidence being justifiable or otherwise. It is 
clear that the revision, milder or heavier in comparison, 
was obviously better than what it was under the dis¬ 
turbed times of Kannada occupation. 

We have another instance of heavy taxation under 
the gj-eat Kiishnadevaraya in No. 246 (C) of 1916. An 
office;!* by name tsimiappa Nayakar, a brother of 
Adiappa Nayakar, the xidapanayque of Nuniz, issued a* 
circular to t he agriculturists of a whole district contain¬ 
ing 17 divisions, who had migrated to other places on 
accoimt of excessive taxation. According to this cir¬ 
cular, a permanent settlement of consolidated 
taxes was introduced of 28 panam on wet lands 
and '22 on dry lands for such cultivators as resided 
in the district. This was to be 20 panams on wet land 
and 15 panam on dry land if the cultivators Avere not 
resident in the division, the r(;duction Ijeing possibly to 
cover the expenses of locomotion. A further reduction 
to 15 pariams on wet lands and 10 panams on dry lands 
was given to cultivators, who habitually resided outside 
and took up the cultivation of these lands, this high re¬ 
duction being more or less offered as a temptation to 
briiig the lauds into cultivation even at a disadvantage. 
This would indicate probably that cultivating tenants 
were hot to be had in xfienty and cultivable lands had 
by all means to be brought under cultivation even at a 
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disadvantage. Another document No. 388 (B) of 1910 
dated ^aka 1447 in the reign of Krishnadevaraya has 
reference to a settlement introduced by a Ohennama 
Nayakm’. This has probably reference to land newly 
brought under cultivation by an irrigation tank having 
been either constructed, or repaired and brought into 
use. The arrangement was to divide the whole iiito 
five parts, of which three parts were to be distributed 
among the Vehniuifi (the <*nltiva1ing ryots), gods and 
Brahmans, and two y)arts to be distributed among 
Kapus, whose function, in addition to cultivation, seems 
to have been Ihe guarding of the village, a class of mili¬ 
tary tenants, as it w(‘re. 3|5 of the whole land were 
divided among people either actually engaged in culti¬ 
vation or dependent on cxiltivation, and 2|5 were distn- 
buted amcnig people, who in addition to cultivation had 
to do the duty of guarding the district. 

This kind of a resettlement and reassurance of 
people to remain where they were and carry on their 
avocations as heretofore, we have evidence of even in the 
r^ig^l of Aclmitaraya. There are a munber of records 
pjjrticularly in the northern and north-eastern distiicts 
of the empii'e of Vijayanagar readily open to the in¬ 
cursions of their emanies, the Mxihammadans of the 
Bahmani kingdom on the one side and the Hindus of 
the Xalinga kingdom on the other; and the whole region 
thei’efore was liable to be harried by the repeated in¬ 
cursions of these enemies and a considerable amount of 
xinsettlement would hav(« resulted therefrom. A record 
coming from a village culled Kavatalam in the Adoni 
Taluq makes a reference to this. The whole Sima or 
division was being evacuated by the cultivating inhabi- 
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tants who betook themselves to the neighbouring dis¬ 
tricts, and it was discovered that their complaint was 
acts of injustice and perhaps undue demauds from 
them. Ordinary enquii’ies not satisfying, a special 
commissioner was sent in the person of Salakraju 
Timmaraju to make an enquiiy and .give the people 
satisfaction. It will be remembered that Achyutaraya 
had two brothei*s-in-law. The one under reference 
here is the person who was the chief minister of 
Achyutaraya, and his deputation therefore shows the 
importance attaclied to an enquiry of this kind. He 
proceeded to Adoni, made the necessary enquiries and 
granted to the agriculturists terms satisfactory from 
their point of view, and arrang(‘d for their repeopling 
the villages that they had abandoned, to bring them 
under cultivation again. The document seems also to 
make provision for a certain number of service' inanm 
for various village services, indicating thereby a com- 
j)lete unsettlement of the village organisation. Similar 
cowles (or agreements) are found i)i some considerable 
number in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and 
exhibit the unsettlenient of the country during these 
centuries. Such distinhances and settlements in repa¬ 
ration are under reference <*ven under the suc-cessors of 
Achyutaraya, that is, the ruiers of the last d.^masty of 
Vijayanagar. But it is hardly.necessary to pursue the 
subject any further. 

Almost from the middle of the fifteenth century 
when the invasions from the north by the kings of 
Orissa on the one side and the Sultans of the Bah- 
mani kingdom on the other had become fairly frequent, 
the unsettlement and disorganisation became more or 
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less common, and efforts had to be made to remedy tlie 
disorganisation then and there. These invasions alone 
were not the only unsettling cause. There were other 
disturbances besides, both internal and external, such as 
the rebellion within as in the case of the great Saluva- 
nayaka in the heart of the Tamil country, and, what 
followed as a consequence, the war against exiternal 
rulers as in the case of the great invasion of the Tiru- 
vadira.jya, varied occasionally by raids and expeditions 
even by the Portuguese. The rulers were anxious that 
the unsettlenient ought not to be allowed to persist as 
much in the interests of the state, and the; welfare of 
the people, as in theii- selfish interest, enlightened intc* 
rest though that Ik*. The prevalence f)f the* confusion 
and the breaking up of ihe rui’al life would have result¬ 
ed in th(‘ fail of r('Venue, which would have been quite 
detrimental to the W(‘lfare of the state and the mainten¬ 
ance of its position as such. The pursuit of an en¬ 
lightened policy like that is in (‘vidence not merely in 
tbiC kind of j*eparation work su('h as had been l eferred 
to jtboA^e, but in the abolition of the ordinan'ly prevalent 
*imiK»sts and duties that for one reason or another had be¬ 
come unpopulai' in pincess of time. Retuiiiing victo¬ 
rious from his northern invasion, king Krishna- 
devaraya is said to have made a very large remission of 
taxes amounting to 10,000 pieces of gold, the benefit of 
which was to extend to all the temples of South India, 
those of Vishnu and ^iva alike, for one thing. Almost 
simultaneously and in the following years, there are 
numbers of references to his having abolished taxes and 
imposts of various kinds, such as the tax on barbers. ^ 

1 No 8. 210 and 235 of 1917. 

A—4.5 
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He also abolished the tax on inaiTiages in the Ghanagiri- 
rajya (that is, the province of Penugonda), Kandana- 
vohi (Kuniool), Gandikota SfJuilo Siddhavatia 
(Sidhont), SiddhapnrasTnia, Chandragiri Bajyarn, 
Nagamangala Ainia, INffila Ra.iya and Rayadurga Rajya. 
These remissions were, made in the second year after 
his accession, and as the enumeration shows this remis¬ 
sion was gTanted for not one division or another, but to 
a very considerable part of the tenrtory included in the 
empire of Vi,iayanagar. There ar(' other records relat¬ 
ing to this remission in other divisions of the* empire 
as well, so that these remissi<ms are not merely local and 
sporadic rcjnedies, but were of a fai- more* general cha¬ 
racter. The enlightened policy, of which such an 
example was set by Krishnadevaraya was followed even 
by his warlike successor Aliya Rania)‘a.ia, the Karya- 
karta (agent) of tin' whol(> empire of Sadasivaraya 
Maharaya, by remitling th<“ taxes 071 barbers. This 
exemption was grantc'd in the firsi instance to barbers 
of one city, and the <‘oncession was extended by Rama - 
raja’s agent to fifty olhei- villages in tlu' KotidaVTdu 
counti’y. That was again fol1ow(‘d by similar remis 
sions in other divisions, such as those dependent upo7) 
Vinikonda, Bellamkonda, Addanki, Aiiunanabrolu all 
in the eastern divisi<»n. This is the more remai'kable as 
Ramaraja’s time was one of expensive' wars against 
the neighbouring Sultans of tlu' Btxhmani kingdoin, and 
the remission of taxes, A-exatious taxes though they be' 
and all of a compai at ively niino7' character, still exhi¬ 
bits an interest in the administration and a7i apprecia¬ 
tion of the value of remedies meh as those under 
reference. 
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We thus see that, in the course of the history of the 
empire of Vijayanagar, uotwithstanding the successful 
resistance made by the new foundation against the in¬ 
cursions of Islamic i-iilers from the north into the 
Tamil country, the constant wars and even harrying 
invasions had fhe effect of unsetlling to a very consi¬ 
derable extent the administrative oi’ganisation of the 
times immediately pj'eceding. The whole organisation 
of Hindu kingdoms in pre-^Iuslim India, whether it 
appli('d to the north or south, was one essentially of 
jK'ace. Wars tlu'i'C wcnv, and we might oven say, iiretty 
frequent wars. But then so long as these wars were 
among the Hindu rulers and (conducted on the recog¬ 
nised pjactice of Hindu waidare, the work of destruc¬ 
tion actually lir<jught about; by the war was kiept at a 
minimum. *Wai- Was frankly regarded as an evil to be 
avoided, and when inevitabh*, carried only so far as to 
bring about the desired object, without carrying it to the 
uttejmost tilt the political extinction of the one or the 
oijier party had becji brought about. Usually wars 
anwuig the Hindus were either Avars for reparation, or 
•wars undertaken in assertion of superiority with a view 
to achieving a hegemony. There was no object in carry¬ 
ing the Avar farther than AA^as necessary to gain either 
of these o))jects, and AAars ceased as soon as the one or 
the other came about. In that case the wars for repara¬ 
tion of injustice the first crushing defeat put an end to 
the war and the defeated party was made to consent to 
make the reijaration for his previous action demanded; 
and in the case of a Avar of hegemony and not conquest, 
which is a misnomei’ applied to Hindu wars the war 
ceased immediately the weaker power acknowledged or 
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showed an inclinaiion to acknowledge the hegemony of 
th(! other. It is just like the war described in the Di(j- 
vijaya of the Mahabharata where, after having fought 
a whole day against Sahadeva’s forces, the ruler of 
Mahishmati sent his ambassadors to tell him that they 
wei'c satisfied that Sahadeva had the strength to make 
good the claim to the imperial title on behalf of his 
brother, and therefore they offered him the usual pre¬ 
sents and sent thi'ough him the message to Yudhishtira, 
his brother, that the good work undertaken by him of 
celebrating the Rajasuya may go through with¬ 
out iuterioiptioii, and that he may enjoy the 
merit of the beneficent sacrifice he intended to 
celebrate. The wars between the Muhammadans 

f 

and the Hindus were of a different chaiactcr, 
and, in the early wars at any rate, the Muham¬ 
madans carried on the war with needless ciiielty and 
unnecessajy destruction, the object of which seems to 
have been to teri’orise not merely the inhabitants of Un- 
region wditM-e they wt-re fighting, but teri-orising the 
Hindu inhabitants of the ('ountry generally. We have 
it on record in the jiages of the Muhammadan historian 
Firishia that in one of the earlj- wars that Vijayanagar 
had to Avage against the Lluhaimnadaus, the war was 
concluded by a treaty that the two parties agreed to 
enter into; and almost the first condition of the treaty 
stipulated for by the Hindus was that the Muham¬ 
madans might not carry on their woi-ki of killing and 
destroying beyond the peoph; actually engaged in war, 
and that, as far as iiossibh;, the peaceful agriculturists 
and the oivlinary inhabitants’might be left immolested 
in their various pursuits. It may be set down to the 
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croditpf Muhanniiad Shah Bahiiiani that he readily fell 
in with the jn-oposal, and undertook that, in the wars 
that he might be under necessity to carry on ever after, 
he would oijserve the solenm pledge given them of not 
molesting the civil population except to the extent of 
the very minimum necessitated by the operations of 
war. The seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries, 
however, as was remarked already, give evidence of a 
neglect of this pledge in the considerable amount of 
imsettlement, as the direct result of the invasions and 
counter invasions by the one party and another, 'flie 
so-called battle of Talikota, the battle which ought 
really to be called by another name, Rakshasatangadi, 
if the battle is to be named after the locality in which it 
Avas actually fought—resulted merely in the abandon¬ 
ing of the^fauioiK capital of Vijayanagar. The rulers 
of the empire fell back upon the second line of defence 
in the fortress of Pt-nugonda. It seems Tirumalaraja, 
th(! successor of Rama, who died in battle, was more 
anxious to save the treasure and secure the sinews of 
*^ar thereby, and retired in consequence from Vijaya¬ 
nagar for safety to the Avails of Penugonda, wherefrom 
hS continued to exercise, if not to the same degree, the 
same kind of influence even in the affairs of the inter¬ 
relation betAveen the five‘states of the Bahmani king¬ 
dom. In the latter yeai-s of his reigji, his intervention 
Avas called for and sometimes proved decisiAT. But a 
change took place, not many years after the battle, when 
the empire of the Mughals under Akbar showed an in¬ 
clination to extend that empire across the Vindhya 
mountaiu.*?. This dirided the attention of the five Bah¬ 
mani Sultans; the northern ones, particularly Ahmad- 



' uagai’ and Berar had to face about and prevent if pos¬ 
sible the extinction of the local authority in their king¬ 
doms. Bidar, the middle one, was, as compared with the 
other four, a comparatively ineffective power; but the 
two southern powers Bijapur and (tolktonda enjoyed 
freedom from this preoccupatitm and become more 
aggressive; on the southern fi-ontier and actively co¬ 
operated to disineinber the empire. The wars on the 
noithern ft'ontier of Vijayanagar therefore assumed a 
different charactei', and became more frequent and 
more unsettling in regard to the iiiteiiial administra¬ 
tion of the country. It is these invasions that were 
ultimately responsilde for the dismemberment and ulti¬ 
mate destruction of tht; Vijayajiagar empire, and it 
is these wars that gave the character to the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, which me.y not^’ inappro¬ 
priately be described as a periuil more or less of 
anarchy, and which brought about ultimately a change 
of J'ulers. The effoits of Bijapur and Golkojida, how- 
evei', were lesisted v\’ith coinparati\e success. The fall 
of these successively before the great Mughal, Aurangji- 
zeb, and his occupation t»f the kingdoms introduced a 
little more vigour in the operations of the Muham¬ 
madans in this regioJi. The fall of Gingee in 1698 sets 
the high Avatermark of this Mughal advance towards 
the south. The death of the great emperor which fol¬ 
lowed, and the disturbance in the empire itself brought 
about a relaxation, and it is a question of the wars 
between the Nizam of the Bakhan and his lieutenants, 
the Nawabs of Arcot and the Hindus. The struggle 
was over at the end of the third quarter of the seven¬ 
teenth century and the Muhammadan power established 
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itself more or less. The culmination of this new 
Muhammadan viceroyalty of the seuth, the NawahshiT> 
of Areot was reached Avith the abolition of the Nayak- 
ship of Madura at Trichinopoly in 1739; and the 
strup'S'le between the Companies, the French and the 
Enslisb, bes'an soon after, and tenninated in the acqui¬ 
sition of an ascendency over the Nawab of Areot by the 
British in the middle of the eighteenth centurA^; and the 
fifty years of struff^b^ for the (establishment of one 
poAvei' laid the foundations of tin' British Madras Presi- 
d^'ncy and the period of Muhammadan rule actually is 
less than a c('ntury. But anythinp,’ like an actual ore;a- 
nisation of Muhammadan administration could hardly 
.be brought about in the half century of their actual 
rule at the outside. When therefmc* tiu' Biitish admi- 
nistrativ(Port>:anit?ati(»n Avas about to be introduced, the 
first orf>anisers found that anAdhins like a system based 
upon Avhat they found preA’ailine;' at the tinu' AAmuld have 
been to the ^reat disadvantap^e of tin* af>ricultural in- 
Jiabitants of the ix'u'ion, and they therefore found»that 
th(' Ix'tter AA'ay to procc'cd in brinj^in.e' about a. permanc'nt 
oi^anisation of the region uiuh'r British rule, woul I be 
to "o back to a period tAA’o or tln-ee smerations behind 
their timf's, and I’OA’ert to the condition of the territory 
under Hindu rule. That AA’as AA'hat exactly Avas done 
and ^tho adoption of a i'(*venue sc'ttlement for Soiith 
Kanara Avhich AA’as the disti ict to come first undei* the 
British organisation, and subseqiK'ntly the Baramahals. 
To some extent therefore the British ors>anisation of 
the Madras Presidt'ney may be i-egarded as the inherit¬ 
ance of the adminustratiA^e organisation, Avhich we haA’^e 
been trying- to picture in the pages above. 
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APPENDIX 

(TKo followinff translation of No. 202 of 1912 at 
Timvottijnlr differs in some impoi-fant particulars from 
the summary pdven in the Epipraphist’s report. Hence 
it is appended.) 

In accordance with the royal orders by word of 
mouth;—In the year 35 of the emperor of the three 
worlds, Tiruldun-ana Vir.a Deva, who had the annoint- 
ment of heroes and the annointment of victors, in the 
month when the sun was in Leo (Simlia,) the fonuei' 
fortni^?ht, the 12th day, Fia'day, TJttiiattadi, this sale 
deed was made, under the hand of the Sabha of Pun- 
navayil, otherwise Raja Narayana Chaturvedi Man^pi- 
1am, belonging: to the sub-division Pulalnadu in the 
division Pulal Kottam, otherwise Vikramasola Vala 
nadu, in the province of Kulottunga ftola !Mandalani. 
In the year 34 of this kiiig, prince Yadavarayar imposed 
a tax called Ponvari, at the late of a quarter of a Madai 
per ret/ of land, without excluding from this impost 
land lying abandoned and uncultivated. He imposed 
the tax, as though it was occupied country and appoint¬ 
ed, under authority (Tittu-lcondu) as collectoi- theieof, 
Valaiyam Alahiyan, otherwise Kulottunga Chola 
Paijuii* Nadalvan. He then insisted upon the payment 
of the gold tax. In lieu of the i)ajunent due 
from tho-se who held the lands, h(‘ collected the 
amount to the extent due from the owners of the 
land such sums as we held in a capitalised form, and 
for the balances, he held iis under destraint by tying 
us up together and putting us in confinement. We the 
following members of the Sabha including Vattamani 
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Tiruviing-ada Bhatta, the residents: TolayyaBHatta, 
Padmanada Bhatta, Siva Deva Bhafia, Arulala Bhatta; 
as also the outsider Udayaditta Bhatta, Odapurar 
Malaikuiiiya Ninran Bhatta, residents Sri Krishna 
Bhatta, Kandayya Bhatta, Udali Timvengada Bhatta, 
residents, Kandayya Bhatta, Aiyan Bhaitte, Sendram 
Karumanikka Bhatta, residents, Alkonda Villi Bhatta, 
Karambisettu Dronayya Bhatta. These members con¬ 
stituting the Sabha put up for sale eighty velis of land 
(with the boundaries defined in detail) which are class¬ 
ed as cultivable lands, including in it the lands unclassi¬ 
fied, such as nattam (village site), the tank, the water 
spread of the tank, its banks, and the pools of water 
close to the banks, gardens, roads, channels for iiTiga- 
tion, sites for assembly, unoccupied land for the calves, 
forests and waste lands togc-ther with the trees above 
ground, the ^y(‘lIs below ground with the privilege of 
loading water from the tank of Pimnavayil by the sluice 
Thillandi as of old, and c.alled for a bid. The response 
came from Kavamir Kilavan, Pichchan Duggaiyalvan, 
ca, resident of Malikai Kavamir in the sub-division 
Polikai in the division Manavirkottam that he 
wds prepared to purchase the lands thus defined. 
Having heard this, the Sabha of Punnavayil 
(Rajanai'ayana OhaturvMi Mangalam) above des¬ 
cribed agreed to sell .to the said Kavanfir Kilavan 
Pichchan Huggaiyiilvan the land as defined above 
for 200 hasu of the current coin that was in 
cii (*ulation. These 200 good coins having been received 
(‘xclusive of all expenses, we executed this deed of sale. 
The buyer shall have the right of sale, hypothecation, 
gift of this land, tfe shall also have the right to sepa- 
A—46 
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rate the village from the register of Pimnavayil and 
get it registei‘ecl in ‘Mho register of taxes collected” in 
his own name. We shall not show it in onr register of 
lands liable to taxes in this village, or of mijior dues. The 
water for the tank at Pnnnavayil shall be taken from 
the canal running westwards on the northern side of 
the tank at Kulattfir. On this channel the eastward 
flow shall be shut up and water led by a westward chan¬ 
nel into the tank at Pnnnavayil. The water of the tank 
at Kulattfir shall not be led away till after the tank at 
Pnnnavayil is full. The fields of Kulattui" Avhich by 
long usage had irrigation Avat(*r froju the tank at 
Pnnnavayil through the sluice Pullandi shall continue 
as hei'ctofore. We have duly received the current old 
coin of 200 I tmt exclusive of all expenses and in lieu 
thereof sold this and executed this deed of sale. We 
shall not demand in exchange for this land any other 
amount and shall regard this amount as satisfying all 
conditions of sale. We shall not claim any rights be¬ 
cause of defect in the document, in the writing or in the 
language. We thus declai'c, once, twice and thrice. _ 

Given under the hand of (the same names as 
above). 

Under the orders of these, this deed was put in 
writing by the Madhijasta Arul.ala Perumal Udayam 
iSeydan of Pnnnavayil, oltherudsi' Raja Narayana 
Chaturvedi Mangalam, followed by the signatures of 
the above said niemhevs of the Sahha. 

From out of this land, the following dispositions 
were made. 3 vrlis wcn-e set apart for th(' temple of 
Tiru Agattisvaram of Punnaivayil; ] veM was set 
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apart for the temple of Vinayaka Pillaiyar (Ganapati 
or Vignesvara); 2 veils for the Nai'pattennayira 
Vipnagar Alvar Vishnu temple in the village; 1 veit 
for the Naipattennayira Perumpalli; ^ veil for the 
temple of Pidari as Pidaiipatti; 2 vclis were distri¬ 
buted as Bhattavritti (gift to learned Brahmans ); ^ a 
vcli was set apart for the owner of this village, Kavanur 
Kilavan Pichchan Duggaia]van for the purpose of a 
backyard to his house and a garden; 5 veils were set 
apart as tax free land for this Kavanur Kilavan 
Pichchan Duggaialvan and his descendants for 
the donation of public benefit to the Tiru- 
vottiyur temple that he nuide out of this land. 
Jncluding those, the tax free lands given as 
temple gifts, etc., totalling up to 15 Veils, from out of 
tJ.e 80 veils, 1he*K‘jiiaining 05 veils were set apart for 
the following puiposes, namely the fourteeen days’ 
festival in the temple at Tinivottiyur celebrating the 
grant of the 14 Mahesvara Sutras of Vyakarana to 
Papini by Siva. This fourteen days’ festival used to 
be»celebrated in a special hall {Mm f apa^ ; the lands now 
set apart w’ere to be apifiied for the repairs of this 
Manlapa and for the maintenance of the staff and stu¬ 
dents of a school of Vyakarana in this hall. This 
arrangement of Pichchan Duggaiajvan was to be duly 
intimated to Kulottunga. The 5 veils of gift to his 
descendants were in gratitude thereof. The 65 veils of 
land were to constitute the capital, the income from 
which was to be applied for the expenses of the festival 
on the fourteen days and for the maintenance of the 
school. This charity, is intended to last as long as the sun 
and the moon. Those that “obstruct this charity will 



commit a sin like that of killing a good coav on the banks 
of the Ganges and of the sin of killing a good Brah¬ 
man.” The whole charity is placed under the direc¬ 
tion of the MaheSvaras. 



CONCLUSION. 


The elaborate survey of Hindu administrative in¬ 
stitutions ill South India made above, from such mate¬ 
rial as has come down to us, gives a more or less complete 
picture of the administration as it must have worked in 
the centuries down to the foundation of the empire of 
Yijayanagar. During the period of this empire, which 
set itself up as a bulwark against the incursions of the 
Islamic j)ower into the Dravidiaii south, the organisa¬ 
tion of the administration continued practically un¬ 
altered except for the exigencies of the miremitting war 
.that this wardeiiship of the marches imposed upon, the 
new-born state. VVe have seen in the course of our 
previous study‘that a, very high degree of the genuine 
spirit of co-operation prevailed not only as between the 
various castes and the conuiimiities which constituted 
the Hindu population and which strikes the modern 
observer as ahnost impossible of satisfactory marfage- 
ment; but the spirit of genuine co-operation pervaded 
the very sympathetic relation between the rulers and 
the ruled. It cainiot be said of this administration, as 
in fact it cannot be, of the most perfectly organised of 
the administrations for govermnent, that the institu¬ 
tions* such as they were did not exhibit any hitch in the 
working. (Jonixiiicated as the organisation was, there 
must have been mismiderstaiidings, unanticipated diffi¬ 
culties and even difficulties arismg out of the short- 
commgs of the agents who had to carry out the ,detoils 
of the administration. These were met. as.they arose. 
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satisfactory solutions were found and those that 
differed even violently accepted the final arrange- 
inents cheerfully, and attempted to carry them 
out to the ■ best of their ability. It is that 
spirit of goodwill to accept a bad position and 
labour to get out of it the best way that human ingenuity 
can devise satisfactorily to all concerned, that really 
constituted the secret of the success of these institu¬ 
tions. Wars there were in plenty. Frontier forays 
were not altogether absent and wanton devastation even 
cannot be said to have been absent. Wanton destruc¬ 
tion had always met with the strongest disapproval. 
Wars were cuiried on generally, there were no doubt 
exceptions and those exceptions only prove the rule, as 
between the fighting folk only, but the peaceful pursuit 
of the average agriculturists and the. other -folk being 
deliberately exempt as a matter of principle from the 
operations of war. It is this that is the secret of the 
success, generally the financial success, of Hindu admi¬ 
nistrations which caught the eye of even shrewed 
Muhammadan observers such as the emperor Allaud* 
din who could not be regarded as wanting in the prac¬ 
tical knowledge of administration to make pennies 
multiply into pounds. It was one of the instructions 
that he gave to his general going to the south not to aim 
at abolishing all Hindu inile or , the carrying out of the 
war completely crippling the Hindus down. Hi^ defi¬ 
nite instructions were to carry the war only so far as to 
strike terror and put the administrators of Hindu 
govmiments in fear of the Islamic power, so that, as he 
cynically observed, (the Hindu i^ers may go on 
accumulating like the busy bee to admit of the Muham- 



mndaii conqueror ’drawing largely from. tKe accumu¬ 
lated supplies occasionally. It was not only the obser¬ 
vation of Allauddin Khilji, whose testimony in this* 
particular is of undoubted importance; but even the 
travellers that came and passed through the country 
when these administrations were at theii' very best have 
left it on record that the condition of the country was 
one of great prosperifj’- and wealth. On the whole 
therefore, it would not be far wi’ong to say that the 
institutions such as they were, were devised to meet 
the needs of the administration satisfactorily, so satis- 
facto7*ily as to promote the prosperity of the people of 
the land of all classes. 

. If that is so, the interesting question would arise as 
to what exactly was the general character of the admi- 
nistralioTi that rtifide for the happiness of the people in 
such a satisfactory degree. It consisted in this. In 
every department of the aclminisri’ation that touched 
the people intijnately, the people were allowed to carry 
on the administ7*ation in the best way that appealed to 
tlkcm to achieve the end. CiA'^il administration as such 
in all departments seems to have been entirely in thf’ 
hands of the people subject no doubt to the control and 
rejiiilation both of the subordinate govennuents ')f the 
])rovinces and the headqharters gov('rnment of the 
monarch, and his council. Except to the degree of 
interf(‘rence, Avhen interference was actually called for 
by misfeasance or maladministration, the rulers seem to 

have been content to allow the people to carry on the 
administration as they thought best. This devolution 
of power in the pepple, practically in all the depart¬ 
ments of a modern administration with the exception 
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of a few matters reflating inter-state relations, 
matters afPeetinff tWe army and the development of tKe 
militaiy resourees of the state, matters relating- to the 
maintenance of peace in the interior in n'gnrd to that 
part of it which fell ontside the boiinds of capacity of 
the local authorities, and the exercise of a general 
healthy control over the adminisitration in all 
its details, these and these alone seem to have 
been the depai-tments res<'rved for the central 
governments. A kingdom of the Hindus there¬ 
fore showed the king and his councillors .and a 
comparatively large body of officials at headquarters 
discharging these i ('sponsible duties with as much effi¬ 
ciency as could normally be (wpectc'd. having I'egard to 
the means of communication possible .at the time. It 
M’ould be futile to institute .any useful (*.omparison 
between the administration of tlu* first fifteen hundred 
years of the Christian era with the British or any other 
administrati(m of to-day for the simple reason that the 
common basis necessary for comparison does not exist 
at all. If any useful comparison is to be made at aJl, 
the cojuparison to be valid ought to bo comp.arison with 
civilised organisations contemporary vath the times in 
otheT- parts of the world. Whih' here and there we 
may find particulars of institutions ])('rhaps more use¬ 
ful for achieving particular ends, than corresponding 
institutions that may obtain at the time, it may prove 
futil(( to press the comparison furtln'r th.an that for any 
useful purpose. The ultimate end of the state is the 
maintenance of the peoph* constituting the state in 
substanti.al happiness and freedom,.to pursue life in the 
best manner that that life appealed to the communities 
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generally, and governments are good or bad according 
as they contidbuted to this great end.. We ought therei- 
fore to judge of Hindu administration by that standard 
and by no other. 

It would be interesting in this connection to note 
the end that those good people have in view who are 
making serious attempis at what is generally termed 
rural reconstruction. The aims and objects that this 
body of administrative reformers set before themselves, 
and the tests by which they wish that an administration 
should be considered satisfactory or otherwise would 
apply in this case aptly. Dr. Butterfield, who early in 
the year lectured on the building and maiiitenancc of an 
‘adequate rural civilisation suggested the following tests 
as proA'idhig a practical rule by which administrations 
may be judged in respect of tladr bc'ing good or bad. 
“He was of the view that an adequate rural ciAulisation 
ought to })e sufficiently social. The fanners ought to he. 
considered as the trustees of the soil. It was incumbent 
upon the agi’iculturists to utilise the soil to the very 
b*est adA^antage of not merely themselA^es but of the 
sotf-'iety as aatII. TIkw .sluaild make the best of each acre 
of land. Land \A'as to be thought of and treated in 
tenns of iniblie interest, because society had got more 
stake in land than on anything else. For an adequate 
rural, civilisation, another test v^as that the cultivator 
should have just reward for the worh. But Dr. Butter¬ 
field had never heai'd of a formula by which they could 
guarantee a farmer an equiAailent to a real wag('. It 
Avas more difficult to determine the AAaage of the culth^a- 
tor than the Avage of the industrial Avorker. There were 
the exigencies of AA'^eather, and the difficulty aboxit deter 
A-,-4.7 
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rnininp' tho cost of profliu-tion. But as 7 -PSoaTchcs pTO- 
gressed, as educalion bocaiTio moro ^vi(Tf^sproa(^, as critics 
grcAv more and more, and as the call for good became 
even more insistent than it was now, the difficulties in 
determining the ,inst reward for the farmer’s work 
would become ('asier of solution. Tin* third test was the 
miififyivf] f/tuilify of rnral life. .Some used to say tiiat 
if people were satisfi.'d why should thev be disturbed. 
The answer to that is that it is against the eh.aracter of 
human nature. They had all the i>assi()U f<>v progress. 
Therefore satisfying country lif' uieaut a rise in tin; 
genej'al hwel of intelligence of the peo])le. and intelli¬ 
gence which could gi'as]i new thiug:s and ideas. Till now 
tradition and e\ 7 >erience had been the teacher to the 
tiller of the soil. But vhov sci(‘U(':“ had come on the 
field and the cultivator must have that t\'pe of intelli¬ 
gence' which would be able to grasp what scie'uce had to 
teach. Literacy was not the sauu' as iutellige'uce. lie 
did not hold the view at all that a group of people must 
be literate in order to be intellig<‘nt and educati'd 
Nevertheless, they must not take u]) this attitude aiid 
remain inactive. The demands of mode'ru life and 
modern civilisation wer(' being hcap^'d upon them, and 
they could not but try to abfdish illiteracy as easily as 
possible. There mn-^l also he u. measure of CAilture in 
an adequate rural civilisation. By cultui'e he meant an 
appreciation of the socia.l and economic ('nviromnents 
in which th(' lural life was cast. He also thought that 
in an adequate rural life there must be an opportunity 
for those who were competent to change their status. 
The last test he desired to lay stress on was that the 
people of the rural areals should participate politically 
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and contribute their peculiar share to the common eivi-’ 
lisation of the times.” 

Judged by these modem tests, the ordinary admi¬ 
nistration undei- the Hindus in this part of the country, 
of which a j>icfui(^ had been drawn from such glim])ses 
of in forniation tliat we could get, the arrangements for 
llic administration of mrjd localities as well as the 
uihiin, seeiii lo Inive been devised with an eye to these 
modern j e<juirenients. The first point to which atten¬ 
tion is drawn Iw Dr. Butterfield is that the farmers 
should ha\e siiffieiejit interest in the land that they 
culti\ ate, and feel that they must make the most of this 
iuviduable souice of inoduction—it may be in the first 
instance lor their own benefit, but ultimately for the 
benefit oJ. sociiV- 'J'hat refers to land as a source of 
production. The moie the labour, the more the useful 
and intelligent lab.jur that is .ipplied to it, the more it 
is capafile of lirodiichig. The more that is produced, 
the greutei' the liuniber of people benefited by it. In 
’fact the underlying idea is ihe ploughman plies his trade 
for the beiielil td' hujjianity, at least of that section of 
Irumanity constituting the society in which he lives, 
'that that idea was not al)sent from the mnids of the 
Himlus is vouched t or by viuses m the Jvui'al which 
exalt the peasant, jjerhaps even higher than Dr. Butter¬ 
field's statement would imply, so that the farmer was 
there in the Hindu jjolitical organisation, a man whose 
occui^atkm was regarded as at. the very root of social 
well-being. He received the (-onsideration due to that 
position that he occupied in society. If the organisa¬ 
tion, socio-political organisation—admitted of that posi- 
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fied so fai- Jis ihat test goes. 


The second lest is that the cultivator should have 
the reward of his labour. TToni the infoniiation that 
is available to us, not ony is the share of the sovereign 
strictly limited, but even the division of produce between 
the actual owners of the land and the cultivators was 
So well regulated, and withal so equitable, that what, 
w as left to the farmer must have been quite a reasonable 
portion ot the iiroduce of his labour upon the land. 
Tlie airaiigemeiil of the niclvdi'am and the Imdivdrani, 
and the various nice grades of regulating their propor¬ 
tion that w e come across with, is a clear indication that 
1 his principle was not lost sight of. The third is a little 
more difficult of defining in a categor'cal statement, 
viz., that the rural life lived by the farmer must have 
been a satislying life. A satislymg life is a variable 
quantity, and certainly would vary from time to time 
and according to ciicumstances. V\ ithout going into 
the question whether we should leave fieople that may be 
satisfied with their satisfaction wTthout trying to im¬ 
prove life according to our superior fights, we may say 
at once the fife that these peojile led w'as a satisfying 
life ill the sense that it gave them undoubtedly adequate 
rew ard foi- their labour, which enabled them to live their 
life in comfort and iierhaps even to indulge in some 
little ciijoynient of life. It is after all a question of 
means to do this. AVe have indicated above that the 
means that the farmers enjoyed as their share was ade¬ 
quate mid reasonable to live in comfort and to admit 
even of a certain amount of enjoyment of life. But 



then that is not enough. Did it really admit of that 
intelligent life and appreciation of the occupation, 
which would he wide awake to possible improvements* 
and their active adoption'.^ This would involve natu- 
, rally cducatioji and development of intelligence not 
m.'cessarily in the matteu- of mei’e literacy, but perhaps 
otherwise where universal literacy was not possible of 
attainment. It would be well if we could have had more 
information on the subject, but such as we have seems to 
suggest that tlu' farmer was very far from being a mere 
predial slave, but was capable of intelligent thinking 
r(;garding his work and rea.cl^' to adopi improvements 
either (^f Ins own or of others’ suggestion. The evidence 
that may be available is not peihaps (juite pooitive, but 
"negative scraps of information that we have seem 
clearly to i»dicatathat the cultivating farmer was really 
capable of understanding and of applying these, and in 
the doing exhibited a certain amount of intelligence, 
cultivated intelligence, thevugh he might have been per¬ 
haps illiterate. The iiieims of education and the method 
a’dopted were such as to convey aU kinds of information 
• direct to the masses usually in the form of story-telling 
of Various kinds. Of course modern life and modem 
cisilisation may demand more by the fact that all 
parts of the world ha ve come very near together by the 
almost complete abolition of distances by steam and 
electricity. But the Indian of the fii*st iniUenium, and 
even the first half of the second, was while in touch with 
the outside world to a far higher degree than we are 
prepared to recognise, was still in a position to pursue 
his life in his own y’^ay. 

Coming to the next point, the same investigator 
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lays it down that they must be possessed of a certain 
measure of culture in an adequate rural civilisation. 
' He takes cai'e to define culture as an appreciation of the 
social and economic environments in which rural life is 
cast. This culture we may say the Indian possessed, 
and the cultured Indian has not forgotten that as yet, 
although perhaps he is doing so very rapidly on account 
of the vast inrushing changes of modern times. He 
surely knew where he was and what his actual surround¬ 
ings happened to be. He knew his duties and he could 
even stick out for his rights. Not only could 
he appi'eciate his position, but he could appre¬ 
ciate the position of other communities in society, 
and i-ender unto them his duties and his assistance 
whenever I’cquiied, exhibiting a si)iiit of co-operation 
wdiich is periiaps the very soul of lanul life.^ The alac¬ 
rity with which the>' did tlieij- work in the c,ommon 
interests of the village—-may be for the village temple or 
even for the Brahman folk oi' the village—is a clear 
evidence of their ai)preciation and realisation of this 
spirit. 

The last of these modcni tests is that the people 
of the rural areas should participate politically in' the 
government of the ctauitry, and contribute their pecu¬ 
liar share to the common civilisation of the times. In 
the jural administration that.is pictured above, the 
farmer certainly had his owm part, and exercised a sub¬ 
stantial influence in the shaping of the arrangements 
under which he lived, and therefore we might even say 
he took an active jjart in the administration, though 
perhaps he had not much part in the active executive 
carrying on of the administration. As far as the mere 
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external con’ditions of life would admit of it, th'e farmer 
had free scope for much that made his influence far from, 
ne,!?li^ible in the rural life of the locality, 

Haviuj? said so much about the mere rural side of 
the administration, we may try and gather tor^ether 
what the other side of the administration had been. 
Above this administration of the rural units was the 
administration of ihe lai'^jer division, which perhaps 
need not exactly be called provincial, though somewhat 
analogous to it. This di^nsional administration had 
genei’al oversight and control, and powers of audit on 
the finatncial side. Their powers were generally powers 
.of rc^port to headquarters and these had the fnll plenary 
authority of the government of the king for royal in¬ 
tervention^ to sff matters right where there was any 
suspicion of their going seriously vTong. In as much 
as these divisi(»nal adTviinistrations were merely carry¬ 
ing out the duties of control and supervision that the 
gov(‘nimeiit of 1he king and his council should exerrise, 
tHey were mere intermediary officials with no parti¬ 
cular powers of their own. Such as these were they 
were large; and wei*(* to some extent capable of even 
admitting some degree; of discretion on the part of the 
di\isional au1he)rities, and poAvers of reetificj\tion, so 
long qs they cenild bring’this about with the co-operation 
of the niral authe)rities concerned. They were ready, 
and had the means, to render assistance, whenever they 
might be called upon by the rural authorities under their 
supervision, and on the whole this supervisory admini¬ 
stration seems to h/ive exercised its authority as inter¬ 
mediaries between the rural and the royal administra- 
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tions with a sense of responsibility and moderation. 

Coming to the administration of the kinj]: himself, 
it is g’enerally described as an autocracy,, oriental despo¬ 
tism at that, as thou,£?h it were nltoe:ether a term of 
abuse. Autocratic in appearance it seems to have been 
to the superficial obsei’ver, but the essence of autocracy 
consists in the capacity to make laws at the pleasure of 
the froverninc authority ^r +h'e sovereiern. But the law- 
mnkinj? power was not tbt*re for one thin*?. The kin^ 
was no more than the administrator of the law, such as 
it was understood to be. and even in matters of doubt, 
delicacy and importance, he was nol exactly the ulti ¬ 
mate arbiter of law: this power lay in a body or person 
quite aside of the kiny. In addition to this limitation, 
the king’ was certainly bound by tl.e. advice of his 
council, and as far as we are enabled to see, h(> carried 
out no act of administration Avithout consnltiu" his 
council, Wliile therefore the kino: exercised a A’^ery 
considerable authority, and far more influence than 
authority, on the administration, and was cA^en 
looked UT)on as almost a C'od on earth, the 
powers that he could f'xercise Avere carefully 
limited, and the limitations were understood by 
him as Avell as by those that he o-ovemed. He could 
administer .justice only accoi'dinff to Ioaa' and not accord¬ 
ing- to his pleasure. He could presci-ibe punishments 
under the law, and not as it suited his indiAudual taste. 

The character of the administration and the body 
of officials that surrounded the kin^ inay perhay)s for 
eonA^('nience be described as beaui*ocratic. There were 
departments well diAuded and demarcated in respect of 
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thci r powers, they had to co-operate where their co¬ 
operation was called for. It is the joint report of various 
departments concerned that led to a final decision 
by the king and the promulgation of orders of a genei al 
character in the executive departments of his adminis¬ 
tration. In the matter of the army, in interstate rela¬ 
tions, in the conduct of war, the king’s power- reached 
the highest, and even there it was not by himself alone 
that he did anything of importance. He usually took 
counsel and often-times his own individual resolution 
was made to give place to the more deliberate resolu¬ 
tions of the council, so that on the whole, we may charac¬ 
terise Hindu administration, such as we have been try¬ 
ing to descT-ibo as monarchy, limited in regard to law- 
* making and even in the carrying out of the actual admi¬ 
nistration. 

* # # 

According to modein notions of goA^ernment the 
end of GoA^ermnent is not merely “the- etficiiaicy of its 
results, but i-eally the education of its oaa-ii process. ” It 
may bo useful in this connection to quote a Icaa^ sentences 
fr-om a U^cture deliA^ered before the Aberdeen IlniA ersity 
by Mr. hlniest Barker, Avho in one part of <he lecture 
qubtes a passage from General Smutts, a statesman 
engag((d in the actual rough and tumble of the carrAung 
on of the administration of a difficult dominion. He 
takes the passage frorn a lecture deli\"ered by the 
General to the Cambridge University. In the course of 
the lecture, General Smutts said:—“The end of govern¬ 
ment is not merely good govemment, but the education 
of people in good government, which is self-education 
in running its own affairs. Ea'^cu at the price of less 
efficient government, let the people go on by all means 
A—48 
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gaining its own experience and develop its own capacity 
for self-government.” Applying this dictum, Mr. 
Barlcei’ proceeded to observe “that we should be false 
to ourselves if we applied to India the test of efficiency 
only, at a time when, as our whole system of democracy 
shows, we are applying to ourselves the other test of 
self-development of capacity. ” He proceeds further to 
modify the statement by bringing to bear upon this 
general position the notion of responsibility and the 
possibility of difficulties, etc., which is not our concern 
at present. If what is stated above by these two emi¬ 
nent authorities in regard to current notions of what a 
government ought to be, we may judge of the Hindu 
Government of India in the centuries long gone, by this 
standard, and consider whethei* that Hindu administra¬ 
tion did not make as close an approach to this as the 
circumstances of the times admitted of it. If, without 
sacriticii}g efficiency as one of the main objects of 
achuiiiistration, that efficiency could be obtained along 
with the education of the people in governing them- 
.s(dves, ]ierhaps it may be said, that on the whole, the 
administrative system devised by the Hindus served 
this end in a measure beyond ordinary expectation. 
Of course it must be borne in mind that the study made 
above applies only to a part of India, as far as the 
details of it go, and from the available details other 
blocks of a distinct character have to be similarly 
studied, and then a synthesis made as to what the 
general character of Hindu administration of India 
mijst have been before anything like a final and histori¬ 
cally sound characterisation of that administration 
could be undertaken. But so far a& we have been able 
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to carry on tile investigation under the liihitations im-^ 
posed by the partial character of the material at our 
disposal, we may flatter ourselves that the administrij,- 
tion seems to have made a clear, but close approach to 
these ideals which modem democracy is making an 
effort at realising. 
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